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(YPICE of the ‘BOTANY’ 500 LOOK 


The skilled hand of Daroff styles and tailors ‘Botany’ 500 with a deep knowl- 
edge of man arid his habits. 


THERMO-STAT 2908 ™ suits and topcoats are tailored from that 

unique blend of Dacron* and Worsted that shakes off wrinkles to keep a neat 

appearance...adjusts to the weather to keep you comfortable. A most remark- 

able combination at a remarkable price. Suits $65; Topcoats $65. 

*DuPont ae for Polyester Fiber, ‘B OTANY 5OO® 
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Mont Orgueil Castle in Jersey, one of the four Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark). 


How to fall in love with Britain—after dark 


YOU WILL FIND this castled village on the 
y tiny British island of Jersey. There are no 
London night clubs here. No floor shows. No 
jazz. just the sleepy blink of harbor lights, the 


slap of waves and the creak of sailing boats. 


Explore a little. It won't take you long to dis- 


cover the evening rewards of this tranquil little 


town. All is so still, your footsteps make you 


jump. History stalks the castle ramparts. A few 
people still talk Norman French. And it’s odd to 
reflect that this particular island once gave its 
name to the state of New Jersey. 

You wind up at the inn, of course. Here, you 
can try your skill at darts. Here, the men are 
robust and so is the beer. You shake firm hands 
and trade a tale or two. And the fish get bigger 


as you talk. This is the storied Britain—beyond 
the lights of Piccadilly. 

But even in London, where nights are so bril- 
liant, you find some quiet surprises. One place 
still serves a genuine Elizabethan dinner. Roast 
peacock, syllabub and mead. 

See your travel agent. He can now book you 
from New York and back for under $400. 


For free color illustrated booklet, “Britain,” see your travel agent or write Box 126, British Travel Association. 
In New York —680 Fifth Avenue; In Los Angeles —606 South Hill Street; In Chicago—39 South LaSalle Street; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 
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LETTERS 


Party Remarks 


Our valuable friend of humanity and 
gross enemy of inanity, Romain Gary 
(Party of One, January HOLIDAY), gave 
the vulgarians and automatons some 
magnificently superb hammer blows. 
There are in this country certain stand- 
ardized (of course!) concepts concern- 
ing the perverse and abnormal. But | 
wish to submit that the greatest abnor- 
malities of all are any man kissing 
paint, especially on women, and any- 
one submitting to having his individual. 
ity destroyed. With such genuine ab- 
normalities rampant and considered 
“smaht,”” I should like to know what 
this nation is worth saving for. If ever 
there was an age of the worship of the 
ugly, vulgar and trivial, this is it right 
now. The world’s greatest conglomera- 
tion of progressive brain softening. with 
helevision as its chief instrument. 

PAUL BENNYHOFF 
Allentown, Pa. 


Romain Gary’s meaty article was de- 
licious, and no doubt is being digested 
during many an after-dinner party. 
What courage this man has! He is a 
crusader and a reformer, and not afraid 
to speak out on a subject about which 
he has the strongest feelings. This man 
will never be emasculated. As a cru- 
sader, he will find he has a great (and 
secret) following; as a reformer, he has 
the billion-dollar beauty industry to 
combat. But it was a real fine article by 
a superb draftsman. 

ALEXANDRA KRUG 
Glendale, Calif. 


Party of One particularly delighted 
me because an artist friend recently 
asked if | would like him to paint a 
portrait of me. I said yes, of course, 
and proceeded to inform everyone | 
know that I will soon be seen in oils. A 
psychiatrist would probably shake his 
head sadly and claim I have a very 
deep-seated neurosis, caused by my 
father’s disapproval of me when | was 
three weeks old. However, since I am 
obviously unaware of this internal con- 
flict, my reaction was one of immodest 
enthusiasm and pleasure. When I have 
a home, this portrait will hang where 
all will see it. If people think I am an 
egotist for liking it, they won’t be in- 
vited back because I probably won’t 
like them either. 

MARGARET C. MCCRADY 
Los Angeles 


Postwar Intelligence 
Joseph Wechsberg states the British 
bombed Freiburg in a retaliation raid 
during the last war (The Black Forest, 
January HOuipay). It was brought out 
about three years ago, I believe, that the 
German air force, not the British 
bombed Freiburg. 
HERBERT A. WEISSMAN 
Jackson Heights, N.Y 


@ On May 10, 1940, Freiburg was at- 
tacked by air from a great altitude, kill- 
ing 11 children and 46 adults. Next day, 
the German papers screamed the French 
had bombed a peaceful open city. In 1947 
it was revealed that Hitler had staged the 
attack by his own air force to give him an 
excuse to bomb Allied cities freely.—Ed. 
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Additions 


The adventuresome and observant 
Mr. Nelson presented nineteen true and 
famous European architectural land- 
marks (Handbook of European Archi- 
tecture, January HOLIDAY), though his 
failure to commit himself on the twen- 
tieth compels me to name it in his 
stead, and to add a twenty-first. The 
two additions: Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Carcassonne. The former might well be 
termed the burial place for body, spirit 
and soul of Mediaevalism and the latter 
the meeting place and holiday land for 
every Mediaevalistic ghost. 

WYATT MARTIN 
Allen, Ky. 


...and a Correction 


Your picture which is supposed to be 
Hagia Sophia of Istanbul is instead the 
Sultan Ahmed Mosque. This building 
is also in Istanbul, located just a few 


Hagia Sophia. 


hundred yards to the south of Hagia 
Sophia. While the two are of similar 
architectural style, Hagia Sophia is the 
older and the model for Sultan Ahmed 
Mosque. PHILIP E. ROWE 

U.S. Navy 


City of Opportunity 


I want to comment most favorably 
on The 30,000 Painters of Paris (Jan- 
uary Ho.ipay). Obviously the royal 
road to fame as a painter is still haunted 
by the specters of freezing in some gar- 
ret atelier to the accompaniment of 
hunger pangs and frostbitten fingers. 
Shades of Mimi, Armand .. . /a vie de 
Bohéme. A paradox in a city where 
food is second only to love, haute 
couture and the infinite zest for liv- 
ing . . . where the preparation of the 
simplest ragout or monumental soufflé 
au chocolat becomes, in itself, a work 
of art. CHARLES DICKINSON 

Baltimore 


Having organized and presented a 
very successful one-man show for Roger 
Barr at Galerie Philadelphia on rue de 
Seine in Paris during the fall of 1958, 
you can imagine our astonishment at 
ycur reporter’s comment that “no 
dealer has so far seen fit to handle his 
work... .’’ The work of this “‘unsuccess- 
ful’’ painter continues to sell very well 
indeed, not only in Paris, but here at the 
Little Gallery. EUNICE LEOPOLD 

JANET FLEISHER 
The Little Gallery 
Philadelphia 


Paris and its 30,000 painters are 
timeless, but time brings changes in the 
life of individuals. Noel Barber last 

Continued on Page 6 








Brittany Stripes are Arrow Wash and 
Wear shirtings inspired by the colors 
of this ancient Breton coastline. 
Shown here is the Arrow Glen in soft- 
est Brittany blue, accented by a neat 
white stripe. Also available: Arrow shirts 
of Breton sand color, or cloud-grey. 
And there are other points of style and 
comfort you will particularly like: the 


cuffs are convertible—may be worn with 
or without links. Arrow Mitoga tailor- 
ing conforms with your natural body 
lines. Sanforized fabric assures lasting 
comfort and fit— Wash and Wear, 5.00; 
regular fabric, 4.50. Arrow handker- 
chiefs especially coordinated with 
Brittany Stripe shirts, 55¢, All-silk 
Arrow ties, 2.50 
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You see Diamond Head from your window 


The world’s most famous beach lies below 
Head is just a sigh away 


and Diamond 
when you stay at any of Sheraton’s 
four Hawaii hotels. All four are nestled right on Waikiki Beach. 
(Should you choose a room that doesn’t face oceanward, you'll 
have an equally dazzling view of Oahu’s mountains.) 

No need to be fussy about what season you visit Hawaii. Gloomy 
days are unheard of year ’round. Make plans now. For on-the-spot 
reservations, see your travel agent or phone the Sheraton Hotel 
nearest you. (Diners’ Club card is honored for all hotel services.) 


By JET: 5 hours from West Coast... 10 hours from East; by SHIP: 4% days 


PRINCESS KAIULANI 


Single, from $10; 
Double, from $14. 


SHERATON HOTELS 
IN HAWAII 


ALSO COAST TO COAST IN THE U.S.A., AND IN CANADA 


ROYAL HAWAIIAN MOANA AND SURFRIDER 


Single, from $17; Single, from $10; | Single, from $13.50; 
Double, from $22 Double, from $14.| Double, from $17.50. 





Continued from Page 4 

visited my studio in the spring of 1958. 
His report of my life is certainly sym- 
pathetic and was accurate at that time. 
Since then, however, I have held a 
successful one-man show at the Galerie 
Philadelphia on the Rue de Seine. They 
have sold my paintings consistently and 
have given me the economic security | 
hoped for when I last saw Noel. 

I have a studio with heat now, a gar- 
den and running water. The Lambretta 
scooter was replaced by a Renault. I 
am busy painting for my June exhi- 
bition at the Galerie Philadelphia, 
and shipping paintings to five other 
galleries. Paris is very much the artist’s 
land of opportunity. ROGER BARR 

Paris 


International TV 


Although I believe comparisons of 
television programs on an international 
scale are often pointless or impossible, 
Is TV Livelier Abroad? (Antic Arts, 
January HOLipay)struck me as a highly 
informative contribution to a largely 
unexplored and unpublicized field. 

The point Mr. Wain makes about 
Eurovision as a further step toward 
“undifferentiated internationalism” is 
well taken, but the quality of this new 
media naturally cannot be measured in 
purely aesthetic terms and, from the 
standpoint of live coverage of news and 
special events, such as the 1960 Olym- 
pics in Rome or President Eisenhower's 
forthcoming visit to Russia, interna- 
tional TV assumes profound social 
significance. KENNETH TEPFER 

Radiodiffusion-Television Francaise 
New York City 


Appreciative Note 


I just want.to let you know how 
much we appreciated Mr. Steegmuller’s 
article on Maintenon (France’s Most 
Homelike Chateau, December HOLIDAY). 
It is very encouraging for my husband 
and me to find that our efforts in the 
upkeeping of our family castle are of 
some interest to the public. 

MME. JEAN RAINDRE 
Maintenon (Eure-et-Loir), France 


Brittany Recalled 


Having lived in Brittany (Breiz-Izel) 
for many years, I was intrigued by the 
café au lait and the croissants (Coast 
of Brittany, January HO.ipAy). In a 
bistro a man gets coffee and Gwin- 
Ardant [brandy]. 

Off the coast of Douarnenez when 
the moon is shining you may hear 
Dahut singing to the sailors lingering 
too late at sea. 

Long ago I said “‘Kenavo” to Brit- 
tany. Thank you very much for this 
wonderful article. 

MRS. MARIE BLACKWELL 
North Augusta, S.C. 


Israel (cont’d) 


Thank you for the delightful / Dis- 
cover Israel (December HOLIDAY). Rob- 
ert Graves gave a sensitive, intelligent 
and accurate picture of the achieve- 
ments and problems of the world’s 
newest democracy. Many of our friends 
enjoyed the vicarious trip from city to 
city and it revived memories of our 
own visit. 

DR. AND MRS. DONALD SHAPIRO 
Harrisburg, Pa, 
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Mr. Graves succeeds admirably in 
getting across the fascinating complex- 
ity and diversity of this new democracy 
in the Holy Land. My one criticism is 
that Israel is not quite the “island” Mr. 
Graves makes it to be, for Israel is 
approachable by land from the Old 
City of Jerusalem, Jordan. Crossings at 
the Mandelbaum Gate, which is not a 
gate but a roadway next to the rubble 
of what was Mr. Mandelbaum’s home, 
have been taking place ever since the 
Armistice Agreements were signed. Ac- 
tually, this crossing, permitted on a 
one-way basis by Jordan, is a significant 
defiance of the policy of boycott and 
blockade of Israel by the Arab League. 
Tourism in both Jordan and Israel 
would suffer greatly if the gate were 
closed. In a real sense, the benefits 
flowing from the open gate are sym- 
bolic of the gains peace between the 
Arab States and Israel would bring to 
all the people of the area. . xr; BAEHR 

Executive Director 
American Christian Palestine Committee 
New York City 


@ Mr. Graves replies : “For the islanders 
themselves, Israel is an island. I am 
aware of the carefully controlled one- 
way tourist traffic, and understand that 
Jordan even permits non-Israelis a brief 
visit through Mandelbaum Gate to 
Bethlehem during the Christmas fes- 
tival. But no Israeli may pass through in 
either direction. Moreover, though I am 
an Englishman, and not blessed with a 
drop of Jewish blood, if 1 had wished to 
proceed from Jerusalem to Beyrouth or 
Damascus, I should have had to travel by 
way of Cyprus and not used a passport 
which disclosed my visit to Israel. While 
I was in Jerusalem one of the United 
Nations guard was shot by an Arab at 
that gate ; perhaps that had some pacific 
significance, too, but I doubt it.”—ED. 


A fine interpretation of Israel's aims 
and ideas. E. J. EVANS 
Mayor 

Durham, N.C, 


Walter Reuther (cont'd) 


Congratulations for having enough 
faith in the intelligence and fairminded- 
ness of the American people to print 
the wonderful, unbiased series about 
Walter Reuther (November Ho ipay, 
et seq.). Please be assured the people on 
your subscription list are not solidly 
aligned against organized labor in any 
form of “class struggle.”” Too many of 
them could never have dreamed of 
travel had it not been for such great 
Americans as Walter Reuther. 

ROBERT L. POWERS 
Oakland City, Ind. 


I am pleased to see that a number of 
your subscribers object to the Reuther 
articles(Letters, January HOLIDAY). May 
I join in the protest? Who could think 
of Reuther in the same breath as 
Ho.ipay? Let the controversial jour- 
nals continue their controversial task, 
but don’t ruin your wonderful efforts 
by adding such incongruous articles. 

VAN VECHTEN SHAFFER 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Wrong Leaper 


In December HOLipAy, you have a 
poem, The Happy Christmas Hop of 
Continued on Page 8 
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Hunting rubies, sapphires, or garnets makes exciting 
fun for rockhounds in the North Carolina mountains. 









Flowers make a gay parade across North Carolina . . . camellias and azaleas in the coastal 


x** x* winter and early spring, laurel and rhododendron climbing mile high mountains in May and June. 


Dept. of Conservation and Development 
Get your Travel —_joomy-i60, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Package now! Please send my travel package to 


Name 
Please print name and address 


Street 





City 








You're never far away from a golf course. | Take your fishing choice, from 
Nearly 200 in use in North Carolina. Gulf Stream to mountain stream. 
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Whatever the moment or the occasion, Denmark’s 
Cherry Heering is a welcome favorite with both men and 
women. Traditional as a liqueur . . . serve it chilled or 
pour it over ice for a refreshing change. Try Cherry 
Heering soon—find out why it enjoys the rare honor of 
appointment to nearly every Royal House of Europe! 


FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept. H-2, Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N.Y. 
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Continued from Page 6 
Mr. Leaper, stating that he is a bache- 
lor, and further, that his only living 
relative is a niece. These two statements 
apply directly to me, and | am wonder- 
ing just who this Mr. Leaper is that 
Ogden Nash describes. 
GEORGE F. LEAPER 
Kansas City, Mo. 


@ When queried, Mr. Nash protests: 
**My Mr. Leaper was from Kansas City, 
Kansas. Actually his only living relative 
is a nephew whom I changed to a niece 
for reasons of rhyme. ‘Fixed him’ won't 
rhyme with ‘trickster’ ; ‘fixed her’ will. 
Get it ?”—Ed. 


Heavenly Weather 


A number of Bureau directors are 
concerned over the omission of San 
Diego from your monthly weather 
table while invariably smog-ridden Los 
Angeles appears. We are curious as to 
what yardstick is employed in the se- 
lection of cities. We are one of the 
nation’s important tourist and resort 
meccas and temperatures here cannot 
be judged by those of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. This area has a summer 
climate comparable to Northern Maine 
and a winter climate like Southern 
Arizona or Florida. Only 14° difference 
exists between summer and winter tem- 
peratures. The sun shines 353 days a 
year. Ocean breezes are almost con- 
stant. We have no snow, thunder storms, 
tornadoes, hurricanes and very little 
rain. It isn’t fair to your reading public 
to leave out this “‘Heaven on Earth.” 

G. C. JERRY CRARY 
Convention and Tourist Bureau 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ Weather Box cities are chosen from 
seasonal resort areas, areas featured in 
the particular issue, and a permanent list 
of major cities throughout the world. By 
rotating our listings, we try to give a 
world-wide sampling.— Ed. 


The Game—British Version 


I have just finished reading Roger 
Angell’s The Game—Harvard vs. Yale 
(November HOLipAy). It was a master- 
piece and the best article I’ve ever read 
on this noble and worthwhile subject. 

The Game has another version over 
here in England—the Varsity Rugby 
Match at Twickenham, the home of 
Rugby. Oxford and Cambridge engage 
in the most tradition-conscious game of 
the year on that day. I went to my first 
one five years ago when I was here at 
school at the Other Place (The Leys in 
Cambridge), and was quite impressed. 
The game was quite enjoyable for those 
who understood the vast complexities. 
The Game here does not have all the 
fancy frills that the other has and there 
is no organized cheering which | find 
quite disappointing. The English are 
too conservative for that, I’m afraid. 
I don’t think many undergraduates 
take young ladies to The Game as it is 
an event for the men. The men go to 
The Game to see the teams in action, 
not to parade their ladies in front of an 
envious mob of humanity. 

FREDERIC LOW CHASE Il, Yale ’59 
Oxford, England 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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COLORFUL, CAREFREE 


POOL BEAUTY 
starts with Ramuc ® Enamel 


Proved in more than 22,000 pools. Goes on 
easily. Won't powder, blister, flake. Gives 
tile-smooth finish that lasts for seasons. 
Natural rubber-base; fade-resistant; wide 
selection of pastel colors. Write for free, 
beautiful 32-page “Handbook on Painting 
Swimming Pools”— contains valuable pool 
care tips, items of interest to every pool 
owner. Be sure you include pool dimen- 
sions, type of paint now used. 


INERTOL CO., INC. 
478 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark 12, N. J. 

27-R South Park, 

San Francisco 7, Calif. 





SALT. FREE DIET? 


Recapture flavor this easy way! 


“I completely satisfy my craving for 
real salt flavor by using Adolph’s, the 
best-tasting salt substitute made. 
Adolph’s looks, sprinkles and seasons 
like salt—retains its flavor in all 
cooking, baking and canning. The 
Mono-Potassium Glutamate in it 
accentuates the true flavor of all food. 
Enjoy eating again! Ask for Adolph’s 
Salt Substitute at your grocer’s.” 


FREE SODIUM CALCULATOR 


Adolph’s new vest-pocket Sodium Calculator gives 
sodium content of all familiar foods in average 
household serving portions. A handy guide for low- 
sodium menu planning. Write for free copy right 
away. Adolph’s Ltd., Dept. C-3 

Burbank, 
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BURLINGTON invites you ! 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


of these wonderful Western Vacations 


Wherever you want to go... whatever you want to do, 
Burlington is your travel headquarters to ail these 
Western Wonderlands. 

DE RS Be it Colorful Colorado... Magic Yellowstone . . . Glorious 
would like to really see and visit the : Glacier . .. Glamorous California . .. the Pacific Northwest . . . 
tet tee ooo Mematched seem apton- or an exciting Dude Ranch —the friendly Burlington will 
oR es aa rg hae ta be happy to help you plan a fun-filled vacation, and 
literature of your choice. make arrangements to carry out that plan (don’t overlook 

. our two new states, Hawaii and Alaska—we are familiar 
with them, too). 

And as an extra travel pleasure when you visit these 
vacationlands, go one way, return another—see twice 
as much. For those who prefer a planned vacation, join 
one of the many excellent escorted western tours 
via Burlington. 


The Burlington offers ultra-fine service — 
including many trains with Vista-Domes 


1 nx 
| —to the vacation spot you choose. Aa comune t® 
nies io 


for colorful FREE booklet... MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Burlington Travel Headquarters 
547 West Jackson Bivd., Dept. 403, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send free illustrated literature about a Western vacation in 





Print Name 








Address 





Phone. 





| Burlington 


(.] Check here for Escorted Tour information : Route 


City Zone___ State 
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Transatlantic travelers 
come home with 


glowing reports of a 


marvelous new drink 





Americans stopping at the famous 
Shannon Airport first discovered the 
unique delight of Irish Coffee. Now, 
more and more smart spots are serving 
this fabulous drink ... more and more 
people are making it at home. In San 
Francisco, for example, Irish Coffee is 
becoming as popular asthe Dry Martini. 


The magic of Irish Coffee lies in the fact 
that the coffee, the John Jameson and 
cream combine in some mysterious way 
to create a seductive new flavour. It is 
what scientists call synergistic action, 
which means that the cooperative ac- 
tion of the ingredients is infinitely more 
delightful than any of them taken inde- 
pendently. Skeptical about that syner- 
gistic action? Well, try Irish Coffee. 


And do insist on John Jameson. It is aie In 
all pot still whiskey—every drop ma- oreo 


armed stem 
tured 7 years in oak casks. How fo ! sie sh Whisky ent JE of ln a 80blet 
Within \% j ° 
make Si 'y be used j 
. IRISH eee pees 
JOHN H true te SDs At ara owe 
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delight of Irish Coffee be i 


4 | ) Picbcags is he cream, 
JAMESON Aso tye 
d like 


BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY «+ 86 PROOF 
Imported by 
W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 
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by F. L. Lucas 


@ HOLIDAY takes a quiet pride in be- 
ing the first American magazine to 
present the work of F. L. Lucas, dis- 
tinguished Fellow and Lecturer of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Here is 
what Clifton Fadiman says of him 
and of the essay which follows: 

“It would be hard to find a man 
better designed both by nature and 
training to illuminate the mystery of 
style. For style is mysterious. We do 
not know quite what it is. Yet we can 
at once recognize it—not only in art 
but in the tennis stroke of a cham- 
pion, in the whole life of a Churchill. 
And we recognize it as soon as we 
have read a few paragraphs of Mr. 
Lucas’s wise and witty essay. 

“FL. Lucas is Yorkshire-born and 
Rugby and Trinity College, Cam- 


Three stylists, as much 
in deeds as in words: 
Ben Franklin, 

General Patton, 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti. 


bridge, educated. His First World 
War record reads gallantly : wounded, 
gassed, despatches. During the Sec- 
ond World War he served at the 
Foreign Office, winning an O.B.E. in 
1946. He has gained assorted laurels 
as poet, classical and Elizabethan 
scholar, translator, anthologist, liter- 
ary critic. To many readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic his GREEK POETRY 
FOR EVERYMAN has opened a shining 
world of timeless delight. I remember 
with special personal pleasure his 
anthology (with Francis Birrell), THE 
ART OF DYING, a far less forbidding 
book than its title would suggest. 
“PARTY OF ONE is happy to wel- 
come a guest in whom charm and 
erudition are so easily and naturally 
conjoined.” —THE EDITORS 


PARTY OF ONE 


What is style? Knowing the answer can make your own life more 


exciting, for style is as important in living as in literature 


When it was suggested to Walt 
Whitman that one of his works 
should be bound in vellum, he was 
outraged—‘“‘Pshaw!”’ he snorted, 
“hangings, curtains, finger bowls, 
chinaware, Matthew Arnold!” And 
he might have been equally irritated 
by talk of style; for he boasted of 
“my barbaric yawp”—he would not 
be literary; his readers should touch 
not a book but a man. Yet Whitman 
took the pains to rewrite Leaves of 
Grass four times, and his style is un- 
mistakable. Samuel Butler main- 
tained that writers who bothered 
about their style became unreadable 
but he bothered about his own. 
“Style” has got a bad name by 
growing associated with precious 
and superior persons who, like Oscar 


Wilde, spend a morning putting in a 
comma, and the afternoon (so he 
said) taking it out again. But such 
abuse of “‘style”’ is misuse of English. 
For the word means merely “a way 
of expressing oneself, in language, 
manner, Or appearance”; or, sec- 
ondly, “‘a good way of so expressing 
oneself”’—as when one says, “Her 
behavior never lacked style.” 

Now there is no crime in express- 
ing oneself (though to try to impress 
oneself on others easily grows re- 
volting or ridiculous). Indeed one 
cannot help expressing oneself, un- 
less one passes one’s life in a cup- 
board. Even the most rigid Com- 
munist, or Organization-man, is 
compelled by Nature to have a 
unique voice, unique fingerprints, 


unique handwriting. Even the signa- 
tures of the letters on your breakfast 
table may reveal more than their 
writers guess. There are blustering 
signatures that swish across the page 
like cornstalks bowed before a 
tempest. There are cryptic signa- 
tures, like a scrabble of lightning 
across a cloud, suggesting that be- 
hind is a lofty divinity whom all 
must know, or an aloof divinity 
whom none is worthy to know 
(though, as this might be highly in- 
convenient, a docile typist some- 
times interprets the mystery in a 
bracket underneath). There are im- 
petuous squiggles implying that the 
author is a sort of strenuous Sputnik 
streaking round the globe every 
eighty minutes. There are florid sig- 


natures, all curlicuesand danglements 
and flamboyance, like the youthful 
Disraeli (though these seem rather 
out of fashion). There are humble, 
humdrum signatures. And there are 
also, sometimes, signatures that are 
courteously clear, yet mindful of a 
certain simple grace and artistic 
economy—in short, of style. 

Since, then, not one of us can put 
pen to paper, or even open his 
mouth, without giving something of 
himself away to shrewd observers, it 
seems mere common sense to give 
the matter a little thought. Yet it 
does not seem very common. Ladies 
may take infinite pains about hav- 
ing style in their clothes, but many of 
us remain curiously indifferent about 

Continued on Page 14 
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Vacation 
in Europe with 
friendly people 
...Dy motor coach 


Join a Percival 
“Happy Throng”! 


This year travel in style. Motor through 
Europe. Percival Group Tours are being 
organized this very minute. Sign up for 
the vacation of your life! 

Joining a Percival “Happy Throng” 
means enjoying all the fun of motoring 
through your holiday pleasureland...with- 
out the fuss and bother! No driving. No 
puzzling over foreign road signs. No hotel 
or train reservations to make. No language 
or currency problem. Our expert Tour 
Conductors handle all that for you. Plus a 
lot of other things—from local shopping 
tips to suggestions on your evening's en- 
tertainment! Your only care is to relax in 
your luxurious motor coach and share the 
wonders of the world with your fellow- 
passengers. Some 20 congenial travel-lovers 
who will soon seem like old friends. 

There are many Percival Tours to all 
parts of the world. Varied itineraries to 
suit your budget and your available time. 
All of them backed by the personal in- 
tegrity and professional know-how of 
Harold Percival, company President and 
an expert in the travel field for the last 
30 years. 


FREE TOUR BOOKLETS 


Harold Percival’s personal tour booklets 
are a “must”—even if you’re only consid- 
ering a trip abroad. Send for them today! 
They give dates when groups are depart- 
ing. 18 different tours, 22 to 70 days, priced 
$780 to $3299. Not only to Europe but 
Around the Pacific, Around the Middle 
East and Around the World. And much 
other interesting travel and tour informa- 
tion besides. Tell your Travel Agent you 
want Percival Tours literature or send off 
coupon below—roday! 


reen--=-18 DIFFERENT ITINERARIES! 


PERCIVAL TOURS 


183 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


A Percival “Happy Throng” sounds like the 
tfect way to travel! Please send me your 
klets describing the many exciting Percival 
tours to Europe, Around the Pacific, Around 
the Middle East, Around the World. 


Dept. H, 0-3 


Name 





Street 
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Vacationl 


Let Great Northern help you plan a dream | 
¢ NIA) 


ie ee Se 


All aboard for a great Great Northern trip 


to your choice of carefree holiday spots 
in this wide, wide Western paradise! 


1. ALASKA Vast 49th State . . . robust, 
spectacular. Wonderful fishing and hunting 
in this land of the midnight sun. Teeming 
frontier cities; majestic mountain scenery; 
ideal summer climate. Adventure! 


MT. RAINIER, reaching skyward 14,410 feet, 
stands like a stately sentinel wreathed in warm 
autumn colors. On its perpetually snow-clad 
slopes lie a vast system of active glaciers. Easy 
to reach by bus from Seattle and Tacoma. 


2. VICTORIA British Columbia’s story- 
book capital on Vancouver Island. A bit of 
Old England transplanted in matchless scen- 
ery. Mild sunny climate all year. Superb 
golf, sailing, salmon fishing. 


3. VANCOUVER Canada’s modern gate- 
way to the Orient. City of lovely gardens, 
stately parks, handsome bridges. Charming 
blend of the traditional and modern. Fine 
hotels, restaurants. Memorable shops! 


4. OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK and 
Peninsula. Last frontier of American wilder- 
ness, surrounding volcanic Mt. Olympus. 
Bordered on three sides by salt water, this 
untamed region abounds with big game, gla- 
cial peaks, primeval forests. Thrilling! 


5. PUGET SOUND Picturesque salt-water 
arm of the Pacific, stretching 125 miles from 
Juan de Fuca Strait to Olympia, Washing- 
ton’s capital. Superbly scenic water sports 
area. Fisherman’s paradise. 


6. SEATTLE Queen City of the evergreen 
Pacific Northwest . . . front door to the Far 
East. Lumber, fishing and aircraft are big 
business. Tourist attractions: Salt-water and 
fresh-water fishing, sailing, annual Sea-Fair, 
fine hotels, international restaurants. 


7. TACOMA Bustling shipping and lumber 
center on Puget Sound, 40 miles from Seattle. 
Gateway to Mt. Rainier National Park. See 
Fort Nisqually, built in 1833; world’s 3rd 
longest suspension bridge. 
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8. MT. RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 
Monarch of the Cascade Range, towering 
nearly three miles high. Scenic park offers 
hiking, climbing, riding, fishing; year-round 
skiing. See Paradise Inn, ice caves, glaciers. 
Daily buses from Tacoma, Seattle. 


9. CASCADE MOUNTAIN RANGE 
Snowy, cloud-combing peaks rising from Pa- 
cific Coast lowlands. From Mts. Baker and 
Shuksan to Adams and Hood, no more spec- 
tacular mountains exist. Fine fishing in Cascade 
streams and lakes. Exhilarating. 


A BRACING PLUNGE in cool salt water spices 
a visit to Crescent Beach on the north shore of 
Washington’s Olympic Peninsula. Just south is 
Olympic National Park, America’s newest. 


10. PORTLAND Friendly City of Roses. 
Busy seaport 100 miles up the Columbia 
River from the Pacific. Scenic treats: awe- 
some Columbia River Gorge, Multnomah 
Falls, Bonneville Dam, Mt. Hood. 





and,U.SA. 


vacation in this world of fun’way out West: 





GREAT FUN—following well-marked saddle 
trails amid majestic scenery in glorious Glacier 
National Park. Scores of sparkling lakes, plung- 
ing falls and vaulting peaks add splendor to the 
cool Rocky Mountain setting. 


11. CALIFORNIA Fabulous land of capti- 
vating contrast. Snowy Sierra peaks, burning 
deserts. Tallest trees; lowest point in U.S. 
Magic cities: San Francisco, the Golden Gate 

. Los Angeles, Disneyland . . . Palm 
Springs, Malibu. Never-ending fun. 


12. COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN Mil- 
lion-acre Garden of Eden, wrested from arid 
desolation by the vast Columbia River irri- 
gation project, man’s greatest reclamation 
achievement. Many superb vacation areas. 


13. GREAT DAMS Grand Coulee, mighti- 
est man-made structure on earth. Hungry 
Horse, Rock Island, Chief Joseph, McNary, 
Bonneville . . . all huge suppliers of hydro- 
electric power. Educational vacation bonus. 


14. SPOKANE Hub city of the resource- 
rich Inland Empire: heart of Pacific North- 
west resort area. Enjoy fabulous fishing at 
nearby lakes like Idaho’s Pend Oreille; watch 
precious metals mined; logging operations. 


15. CANADIAN ROCKIES Lovely Banff 
and Lake Louise, with world-famed luxury 
hotels in glorious mountain settings. Emerald 
Lake. Glacial Columbia Icefield, soaring snow- 
clad peaks of Jasper National Park. Mere 
hours by modern bus from Glacier Park. 


16. WATERTON LAKES National Park 
Gateway to Canadian Rockies. Borders Gla- 
cier Park at International Boundary. Visit 
old-world Prince of Wales Hotel, Cameron 
Falls. Cruise lovely Waterton Lake. 


17. GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 50th 
anniversary year for this wonderful wilderness 
high in the Montana Rockies. Only national 
park on a main rail line. Open-top motor 
coaches cruise smooth highways to fine hotels, 
meals. Hiking, riding, fishing, fun . . . amid 
magnificent mountain scenery, 60 glaciers! 


Ride Great Northern’s luxury streamliners: 
the incomparable EMPIRE BUILDER and the WESTERN STAR 


Please furnish details on 
Vacationland areas checked: 


. Alaska 0 10. Portland 
. Victoria O 11. California 
0 12. Columbia 
. Olympic River Basin 
Nat'l Park 13. Great Dams 
. Puget Sound 14 
. Seattle 15 


5. Canadian 
Rockies 


3. Vancouver 


NAME _ 
. Spokane 


. Tacoma 


. Mt. Rainier 16. Waterton CITY 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


Vacationland Travel Service, 


Dept. H-30 GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


ADDRESS 
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Range Nat’l Park 
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Continued from Page 11 

having it in our words. How many 
women would dream of polishing not 
only their nails but also their tongues? 
They may play freely on that perilous 
little organ, but they cannot often be 


think of improving their talk as well as 
their golf handicap? 


No doubt strong silent men, speaking 
only in gruff monosyllables, may despise 
““mere words.” No doubt the world does 


dysentery. But that, precisely, is bad 
style. And consider the amazing power 
of mere words. Adolf Hitler was a bad 
artist, bad statesman, bad general, and 
bad man. But largely because he could 
tune his rant, with psychological nicety, 


bothered to tune it. And how many men 


suffer from an endemic plague of verbal 


to the exact wave length of his audiences 





Before we start flying our new jets in 
June, we'd like to assure all our friends 
(including you we have yet to meet) of 
this: the manner in which we have 
served you in the past will not change 
one little bit. 


We'll still be serving up generous por- 
tions of the Swiss culinary art that won 
goid medals for our chefs at the Inter- 
national Cookery Exhibitions. And 
we're still going to offer our first-class 
transatlantic passengers our special 
gourmet's delight: a 3-foot menu that 
spills over with 29 mouth-watering deli- 
cacies (we present it days before flight 
time so you can make your selections 


HE 
CARE AND 


C 
FEEDING 


OF JET 
PASSENGERS 


leisurely, at home). Our hostesses right 
now are back in school preparing them- 
selves to provide these and the nu- 
merable other unhurried little personal 
services that will make your Swissair 
jet flight the most pleasant, memorable 
travel you have ever known. 


And as all this is going on, gigantic 
new Swissair jet hangars are nearing 
completion in Zurich. Their counter- 
parts already have been completed in 
New York. Here, we will have the facil- 
ities to service our aircraft the only 
way we know how—with the care of a 
watchmaker. As, in fact, many of our 
maintenance people actually are. 


SWISSCARE SWISSAIR 


Non-stop Douglas DC-8 Jetliners New York to Cologne, Geneva, and direct to Zurich 


These are but a few of the unseen 
efforts that so conscientiously go into 
the care and feeding of Swissair jet 
passengers. To sum it all up, we call it 
SWISS-CARE. You’ll know what we 
mean the moment you board your first 
Swissair jet flight. From New York, 
beginning in June, we'll be flying big 
new Swissair Douglas DC-8 Jetliners 
right to the heart of Europe. From 
there (with increasing frequency dur- 
ing the summer) we will have swift 
new Swissair Caravelle jets to speed 
you on to key cities in Europe and the 
Mid East. Just call your travel agent 
or local Swissair office for reservations. 


WORLDWIDE 





and make millions quarrel- 
some-drunk all at the same 
time by his command of windy 
nonsense, skilled statesmen, 
soldiers, scientists were blown 
away like chaff, and he came 
near to rule the world. If 
Sir Winston Churchill had 
been a mere speechifier, we 
might well have lost the war; 
yet his speeches did quite a 
lot to win it. 

No man was less of a literary 
aesthete than Benjamin Frank- 
lin; yet this tallow-chandler’s 
son, who changed world his- 
tory, regarded as “a principal 
means of my advancement” 
that pungent style which he ac- 
quired partly by working in 
youth over old Spectators ; but 
mainly by being Benjamin 
Franklin. The squinting dema- 
gogue, John Wilkes, as ugly as 
his many sins, had yet a tongue 
sO winning that he asked only 
half an hour’s start (to coun- 
teract his face) against any 
rival for a woman’s favor. 
“Vote for you!” growled a 
surly elector in his constitu- 
ency. “I’d sooner vote for the 
devil!” “But in case your friend 
should not stand . . .?”’ Cleo- 
patra, that ensnarer of world 
conquerors, owed less to the 
shape of her nose than to the 
charm of her tongue. Shake- 
speare himself has often poor 
plots and thin ideas; even his 
mastery of character has been 
questioned; what does remain 
unchallenged is his verbal 
magic. Men are often taken, 
like rabbits, by the ears. And 
though the tongue has no 
bones, it can sometimes break 
millions of them. 


“But,” the reader may grum- 
ble, “I am neither Hitler, Cleo- 
patra, nor Shakespeare. What 
is all this to me?” Yet we all 
talk—often too much; we all 
have to write letters—often 
too many. We live not by 
bread alone but also by words. 
And not always with remark- 
able efficiency. Strikes, law- 
suits, divorces, all sorts of 
public nuisance and private 
misery, often come just from 
the gaggling incompetence with 
which we express ourselves. 
Americans and British get at 
cross-purposes because they 
use the same words with dif- 
ferent meanings. Men have 
been hanged on a comma in a 
statute. And in the valley of 
Balaclava a mere verbal am- 
biguity, about which guns were 
to be captured, sent the whole 





Light Brigade to futile anni- 
hilation. 

Words can be more power- 
ful, and more treacherous, 
than we sometimes suspect; 
communication more difficult 
than we may think. We are all 
serving life sentences of soli- 
tary confinement within our 
own bodies; like prisoners, we 
have, as it were, to tap in 
awkward code to our fellow 
men in their neighboring cells. 
Further, when A and B con- 
verse, there take part in their 
dialogue not two characters, 
as they suppose, but six. For 
there is A’s real self—call it 
A,; there is also A’s picture of 
himself—A,; there is also B’s 
picture of A—A,. And there 
are three corresponding per- 
sonalities of B. With six char- 
acters involved even in a sim- 
ple téte-a-téte, no wonder we 
fall into muddles and misun- 
derstandings. 

Perhaps, then, there are five 
main reasons for trying to gain 
some mastery of language: 

We have no other way of 
understanding, informing, mis- 
informing, or persuading one 
another. 

Even alone, we think mainly 
in words; if our language is 
muddy, so will our thinking be. 

By our handling of words 
we are often revealed and 
judged. “Has he written any- 
thing?” said Napoleon of a 
candidate for an appointment. 
“Let me see his style.” 

Without a feeling for lan- 
guage one remains half-blind 
and deaf to literature. 

Our mother tongue is bet- 
tered or worsened by the way 
each generation uses it. Lan- 
guages evolve like species. 
They can degenerate; just as 
oysters and barnacles have 
lost their heads. Compare an- 
cient Greek with modern. A 
heavy responsibility, though 
often forgotten. 


Why and how did I become 
interested in style? The main 
answer, I suppose, is that I 
was born that way. Then I 
was, till ten, an only child run- 
ning loose in a house packed 
with books, and in a world 
(thank goodness) still undis- 
tracted by radio and television. 
So at three I groaned to my 
mother, “Oh, I wish I could 
read,” and at four I read. Now 
travel among books is the best 
travel of all, and the easiest, 
and the cheapest. (Not that 
I belittle ordinary travel— 


which I regard as one of the three main 
pleasures in life.) One learns to write by 
reading good books, as one learns to 
talk by hearing good talkers. And if I 
have learned anything of writing, it is 
largely from writers like Montaigne, 
Dorothy Osborne, Horace Walpole, 


Johnson, Goldsmith, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Flaubert and Anatole France. 
Again, I was reared on Greek and 
Latin, and one can learn much from 
translating Homer or the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, Horace or Tacitus, if one is thrilled 
by the originals and tries, however vainly, 


to recapture some of that thrill in Eng- 
lish. 

But at Rugby I could not write Eng- 
lish essays. I believe it stupid to tor- 
ment boys to write on topics that they 
know and care nothing about. I used to 
rush to the school library and cram the 








Hillman is the beautiful British car that demonstrates the low cost of 
craftsmanship. Here is every feature you want to make driving enjoyably 
easy, a custom-crafted interior that is comfortably roomy, with a 
Turnpike Power engine that gives you up to 35 miles a gallon. Compare 
the new 1960 Hillman with any other smaller import. And remember 
the price—from $1639 p.o.e. (Western states, slightly higher) 
A Rootes Product—a better buy because it’s better built. 


Rootes Motors, inc., 505 Park Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 9830 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. Rootes Motors (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 





subject, like a python swallowing rab- 
bits ; then, still replete as a postprandial 
python, I would tic myself in clumsy 
knots toembrace those accursed themes. 
Bacon was wise in saying that reading 
makes a full man; talking, a ready one; 
writing, an exact one. But writing from 
an empty head is futile anguish. 

At Cambridge, my head having grown 
a little fuller, | suddenly found I could 


write—not with enjoyment (it is always 
tearing oneself in pieces)—but fairly 
fluently. Then came the War of 
1914-18; and though soldiers have 
other things than pens to handle, 
they learn painfully to be clear and 
brief. Then the late Sir Desmond 
MacCarthy invited me to review for 
the New Statesman; it was a useful 
apprenticeship, and he was delight- 





There is no place on Earth like Venice. Other cities may be 
compared with one another, but Venice is incomparable. It’s 
the couldn’t-be city that is. The clerk in the shop (you'll buy 
some famous Venetian glass or lace, of course) who calls your 
attention to the play of light upon ea water, the gondolier who 
comments knowingly on ike beauty of the Doge’s Polace, every- 
thing makes you aware that Venice is more nal an implausible 


sea- ee fairyland. Venice is an artistic way of ig 
not break the record for shop, skip and jump 1 


You will 


1 Venice. 


Rather you'll find yourself shopping and sight-seeing s Saleeale 
and appreciatively or, perhaps, sitting at a cafe table doing 
nothing. Idleness isa sweet art in Venice. Be prepared to abandon 
all Earthly cares, you who enter here. Full information is avail- 
able from your pel agent, from the Italian State Tourist Office, 

Palazzo d’ Italia, 626 F ifth Avenue, New York, from Ente ett 
ciale oad il Turismo, or Ufficio Comunale Turismo, Venic e, Italy. 
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ful to work for. But I think it was 
well after a few years to stop; re- 
viewers remain essential, but there 
are too many books one cannot 
praise, and only the pugnacious en- 
joy amassing enemies. By then I was 
an ink-addict—not because writing 
is much pleasure, but because not to 
write is pain; just as some smokers 
do not so much enjoy tobacco as 
suffer without it. The positive happi- 
ness of writing comes, I think, from 
work when done—decently, one 
hopes, and not without use—and 
from the letters of readers which 
help to reassure, or delude, one that 
SO it Is. 

But one of my most vivid lessons 
came, | think, from service in a war 
department during the Second War. 
Then, if the matter one sent out was 
too wordy, the communication 
channels might choke; yet if it was 
not absolutely clear, the results 
might be serious. So I emerged, after 
six years of it, with more passion 
than ever for clarity and brevity, 
more loathing than ever for the ob- 
scure and the verbose. 


For forty years at Cambridge I 
have tried to teach young men to 
write well, and have come to think it 
impossible. To write really well is a 
gift inborn; those who have it teach 
themselves; one can only try to help 
and hasten the process. After all, the 
uneducated sometimes express them- 
selves far better than their “betters.” 
In language, as in life, it is possible 
to be perfectly correct—and yet per- 
fectly tedious, or odious. The illiter- 
ate last letter of the doomed Van- 
zetti was more moving than most 
professional orators; 18th Century 
ladies, whoshould have been spanked 
for their spelling, could yet write far 
better letters than most professors of 
English; and the talk of Synge’s Irish 
peasants seems to me vastly more 
vivid than the later style of Henry 
James. Yet Synge averred that his 
characters owed far less of their elo- 
quence to what he invented for them 
than to what he had overheard in 
the cottages of Wicklow and Kerry: 

“Christy. ‘It’s little you'll think if 
my love’s a poacher’s, or an earl’s it- 
self, when you'll feel my two hands 
stretched around you, and | squeez- 
ing kisses on your puckered lips, till 
I’d feel a kind of pity for the Lord 
God is all ages sitting lonesome in 
His golden chair.’ 

““Pegeen. ‘That'll be right fun, 
Christy Mahon, and any girl would 
walk her heart out before she’d meet 
a young man was your like for elo- 
quence, or talk at all.’” 

Well she might! It’s not like that 
they talk in universities—more’s the 
pity. 

Continued on Page 18 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


[odividuatioes Plan— 
Each Student a Clase 


For those with educational prob- 
lems—succeseful prepara- 
ies and general education. Our 
tests disco causes of difficul- 
thes and we > (i) deviee devise individual- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) tnatill confidence; (4) teac 
up 
effectively the art of 
study. Faculty tt Enroliment 38 ; 54 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY ersssenevine, w. 
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Bordentown Military Institute 

Fully accredited. College preparatory and general courses. 
Grades 8-12. Outstanding record of college entrance 
RO’ Boys taught how to study. Smal! classes, individ- 
ual attention. All sports. 79th year Summer session 
Catalog. — Registrar, Box 223, Bordentown, New 


. 

Admiral Farragut Academy 

Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
ersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval eae. Separate 
unior schools. Testing, guidance for col 

jports, boats, bands. ummer camp and sc 


Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
© THE SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION ©} 


Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow's world by building 
mind, body, character, leadership. Regional and national 
accreditation. R.O.T.C., Dept. of Army. Graduates in 
all colleges. All sports. Infantry, Aeronautica, Artillery. 
Band scholarships. Grades 5-12. Est. 1889. Catalog. 


19 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Dutchess School 


Millbrook, N.Y. 80 miles from NYC. 5 and 7 day boarding 
‘or boys 10-14. Coed Day School Grades I-VIII. Small 

classes. French and Latin. Sound preparation for secondary 
schools. Ful! extracurricular program. 


Mr. Frank Cooke. ORiole 7-3414 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's She” Valley Forge, 

shrine of our freedom, has loaned its name 

4 this fully accredited, distinguished Mil. Acad. and 
Shag Ran ig classes, highest academic standards 
rades 9 hee 12 & Jr. Coll. All sports. 
ia Band, Senior Div. ROTC. 


Catalogue. Box T, Wayne, Pa. 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
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proof buildings. Separate Junior 
wry — Cy write Supt. 


Staunton, bY 
Basic COURSE R.0.T.C. 
U.S. ARMY MNSTRUCTORS. 


FORK UNION 


® Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Up- 
per Pon eras 12) has increased honor 
*® roll :0%. Deve concentration. Fully 
accredited ROTe Phighest rating. 17 mod- 
* ern buildings, 2 completely ce »ped gyms, 
; indoor Rony éxcellent health record 
ool (grades > separate 
» pool. mothers. 62nd 
year For ONE St BJEC TY PLAN spooklet 
_ and catalog write: 
Dr. J.C. Wicker,Box 13, Fork Union, Va. 
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Hargrave Military Academy 


Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses. 
Grades 6-12. How-to-study training; remedial and devel- 
opmental! reading; individual guidance Christian influence 

parate Jr. School. Sports. Summer School. Est. 1909. 
Catalog. Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
College orggeratery Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. north of 
Chicago. to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof 
buildings. New 3-court gym. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 

Basic. Ail sports; sailing. Summer Camp.W cater entaloas. 


73 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
St. John’s Military Academy 


Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 
ot, oe under the famous St. John’s System. Grades 

Inspired sonetene- Small classes, individual attention 
Reading Clinic. ROTC 
Camp. Catalog. 


Founded 1860 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 














. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 


Dir. of Adm., Box 730, Delafield, Wis. 


Howe Military School 

Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Simmer Camp. Catalog. 


Burret? B. Bouton, M.A., 830 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
Thomas Jefferson School 


Why not the best for your son? All graduates have entered 
college, 90°, Ivy League since 1953. Faculty all Ivy League 
raduates. Hard work. No frills. Cheerful rooms. Delicious 
‘ood. Not military. Grades 9-1 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Louis 27, Missouri 


Bolles of Florida 

Fully accredited. Sound basic academic preparation. Up- 
lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type class- 

rooms. Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. 

Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training. 

Catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville 7, Florida 


Chauncy Hall School, Boston 

Specialized preparation for M.I.T. and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique “ checking” 
system. Past enrollment 46 states, 60 countries. Three 
equal semesters yearly. Start about Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 
R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass 
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ALLEY FORGE 
MILITARY ACADEMY SUMMER CAMPS 
An unforgettable summer of fun 


ation in heart of America’s Nati 
Ranger 


and recre- 
onal Shrine. 
Camp (12-14). Pioneer Camp (9-12). 
Permanent staff assures excellent ne ag and indi- 
vidualized attention. Speciali. 

and social courtesy. Aquacade! S 
(13-18) under renowned. musical i Individual 
instrument instruction. Catalog. Box 3 _ Wayne. Pa. 








Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa. 

Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. 42nd Yr. 825 acres. 
Daily riding, complete course orsemanship incl. in 
$645. fee—8 wks. Fine lake swimming. All other sports. 
Skilled leader for each 4 boys. Personal development our 
aim. Booklet. Robert T. Smith, New Milford, P Avani 





ST. JOHN’S 


24 sports and Prony activities to choose oa 
Expert coach ‘omplete land and lake fa- 
cilities of ST MORN ‘Ss MILITARY AC AD- 
EMY including modern » gym, golf 
course. Limited military and Army physical 
training program. Accredited summer school 
if desired, remedial reading. Sister camp. 
Parent guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 


H-73 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 


Indian Waters—Hayward, Wisconsin 
Give your son adventure! Boys 7-17. Beautiful North- 
Woods setting on Teal Lake. Land and water sports. Sail- 
ing and Canadian canoe trip. Close, mature supervision. 
Program built around your son. Write today! 

Preston Zimmerman, 7950 S. Paxton, Chicago 17, Iii. 











Camp Timlo, Lake George, N. Y. 


On Trout Lake. Boys 6-16. 4 age groups. All land and 
water sports. Riding, riflery, water skiing. Trips: mt., 
canoe, island, sailing. Indian lore, campcraft. Tutoring 
available. CIT program. Pine Log, Sister Camp. Catalog. 

Barr D. Morris, Dir., 5 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany 9, N.Y. 


Farragut Naval Camps, Toms River,N.J. 
Seeuser of adventure on Toms River. Boys 9-16 inclusive 

nm 2 age groupe. Trips on 63-ft. flagship, 42 land and water 
activities Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic — 





Approved summer school program available. Catal 


Ferragut Novel Comps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey. 
Wyanoke 


At Wolfeboro, N. H., on Lake Winnipesaukee. Fifty-second 
season. Experience reflected in care of boys and in varied 
program — water and land sports, trips, camp craft. Coun- 
cilors of character and ability Winnemont, sister camp. 


Bradford M. Bentley, 1-A Sheffield Rd., Winchester, Mass. 
idlewild—The Oldest Private Camp 


70th yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. Boys—3 div. 8 wks. 
$495. No extras. Riding, sailing, canoe, mt. trips. Golf, ri- 
flery, archery, speedboat, water skiing, music, tutoring. 
Doctor, nurse. Cabins. Also Teela-Wooket for Girls. Bklt. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., W. Newton 65, Mass. 


DEERWOODE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Leadership - Sportsmanship - Citizenship 
through Adventure. All aquatic and field 
sports; archery, tennis, riflery, shop, and over- 
nite trips, under watchful eye of mature lead- 
ers. Water skiing on Cascade Lake—canoeing 
on French Broad River. Golf on Country Club 
course. Basketball taught by outstanding col- 
lege coach. Accredited secondary summer 
school. For pictorial write: 


Camp Deerwoode, P. 0. Box H, Brevard, N.C. 


Windshift Canoe Camp 


A Canadian canoe tripping camp for young men 10-16. 
Exp. staff. Emphasis on outdoor skills and physical fitness. 
Hiking, fishing, water skiing, outdoor cooking. Father & 
Son groups outfitted. Catalog. 


Oliver W. Quickmire, Dir., Box 5, VanEtten, N. Y. 
Summer Camp Afloat 


Boys 10-16. Bahamas Islands our camp site 
49 ton cruiser. Piloting & Navigation. Electronics. Marine 
Biology. Skin Diving. Water skiing. Tennis, swim, fish, sail. 
Adventure. Travel. Doctor at camp. 3 age groups. Catalog. 
A. L. Emerson, 87 Summit Ave., Bronxville, New York. 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities, Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports. 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Admissi A-600 Sh y Hall, Faribault, Minn. 

















Daily trips on 











Forest Lake Camp 

in Adirondacks. Boys 6-16. Private lake. 3 age groups. In- 
dividual riding & athletic instruction. Trips, water skiing, 
sailing, riflery, tennis, golf, astronomy, weather station 
Screened cabins with baths. Doctor & nurses 


leo L. 
Costello, 105 Mackey Ave., Post Washington, L. |., N. Y. 


Northwestern Camp and School 

Summer of uwatic fun for boys 8-15, ris qeonotgnal 
courses for able students. 85 acres. 75 mi. Chicago. Sail- 
ing, swimming, A.R.C. awards, water skiing, fishing, golf, 
tennis, a ey riflery. Fireproof housing. Catalog. 


Riding 
Swimming 
— 


FOUR-WAY LODGE 


On Michigan's beautiful Torch Lake. Girls 7-18. 
4 groups. Large group 15-18. Have fum, learn se- 
crets of out-of-doors, develop poise, resourcef ul- 
ness, dependability. Choice of activities. Mature 
leadership. Daily riding in fee. 112 acres. 4 mile 
lake front. 44 sturdy buildings. Modern equip- 
ment. Doctor, ourse, infirmary. Brother camp, 
Fairwood. Write for catalog. 


Mrs. M. H. Eder, Owner-Director 
5699 Getmont Avenue, Cincinnati 24, Ohic 


anoeing 
Water Skiing 


Arts & Crafts 
Nature Lore 
Woodcraft 
ma & Music 
Dancing 


Ona Bay of 
ae a Loh 
BSB BS O/B crompirin 

in Vt. 
Fer Girls 6—17. 42nd season. Riding for every girl every 
day—wonderful trails—own stable. Sailing, swimming. 


canoeing, water skiing, tennis, archery, rifler , crafts, dra- 
matics, ey Bm Separate division for girls unc er 10. 


Give age. Booklet. Tel. Ulster (Vt.) 3- 7849 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Williams 
Camp Kiniya, Milton, Vt. 





INDIAN BEACH CAMP 
Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. 


For fun-loving girls 7 to 17. Acharacter. 
building camp on beautiful Grand 
Traverse Bay. Cow per ra- 

1-4. All land and a esse. 
Sailing water skiing; Rid- 
ing daily ener all “included 
in fee. 4& 8 


Mr. & Mrs. B isct H. Shaw, Lena, Il. 
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8 HAPPY WEEKS 


Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 
emy Excell. 


LVER 


Rock Runn Riding Camp 


Girls 6- 18. npn instruction for trail, hunt & horse 
show perior 
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living, health and yam facilities. 
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ing. 
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mping, polo .. 
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Howe Military Camp 

A summer of Cuastenctive fun for P deem (8-14) on lake. 
July 3 to A 13. Completely modern ompronment and fa- 
cilities. Staff from Winter School faculty. All sports; boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, Howe, Ind 
Camp Tosebo, Manistee, Michigan 


For 60 boys 7-15. Portage Lake. Sand beach. 49th year. 
Swimming, sailing, riding, athletics, crafts, dramatics, In- 
dian Lore, canoe trips. } urse. Tutoring. Individual atten- 
tion. Homelike atmosphere. 8 weeks. 4 weeks. Catalog. 


Ross H. Taylor, Box 1023, Warrenville, lilinois 
Camp Haza-Witka-The Camp For Boys 


Ages 7-16. Near Traverse City on Lake Arbutus. A 
balanced educational camping program. Trips. Pioneering. 
Horses. Mn Water Skiing. Expert Soimmning Instruc- 
tion. m. Enrollment 65. Fee 


Seen Gembis, 16545 Huntington Rd., Detroit 19, Mich. 


Fairwood 

On Torch Lake, Mich. Boys 7-17. Est. 1918. 4 age groups. 
-xpert instruction in swimming, water skiing, sailing, rid- 

ing. Crafts, trips. Special features for older boys. Sistercamp, 

Four-Way Lodge. Booklet. Give boy's age M. H. Eder, 


Dir.-Owner, 5699 Bei Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Camp Charlevoix 
A character — for boys 7-17 in Northern em od Dude 
ranch. 40 camp owned ses. Rodeo. Western cowboys. Ex- 
cellent riflery. Paxil sports. Sailing fleet Trips. Cc ia ‘stall. 
Resident nurse. 42 log buildings. No hay fever. 35th year. 
K. H. Smith, 1922 Beaufait Rd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 


Camp Easton, Boys 7-16, Ely, Minn. 
Est. 1927 in Superior Natl. Forest. Excellent counseling. All 
sports, crafts, nature, riflery, Indian lore, swimming & 5 
day canoe trip in world's only exclusive canoe country. 
Excellent travel arrangements. Resident nurse. Brochure. 


Douglas H. Bobo, 24469 Rensselaer, Oak Park, Mich. 


Jayson Camps 

Lake Garfield, 3 hours N.Y. 
35 yrs. Nature field trips, pioneering. Archery, riflery. 
Sailing fleet, motor-boating, surfboards, water-skiing. 
Fine arts, music, dramatic arts. Twirling, tumbling, tennis. 


Jayson, Box 876 Greenwich, Conn. TO-9-9111 
Coed Camps 


























In the Berkshires—1400 ft. 








Student Tours 


TEEN - TRAVELERS 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


BOYS & GIRLS (11 thre 15 yrs.) 62\ Joys, 
mud-June to mid-August, 1960, touring Eng- 
land, Halland, Germany, France and featuring 
6 weeks camp in beautiful Swiss Alps. First 
class land arrangements, tour director and 
chaperone. Vie aw Pan-American jet, only 


$1,395 wr.renr 


YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
(15 they 18 yeers). 62 days starting 
early-June, 1960, touring Scotland, 
England, France, Switzerland or Den- 
mark, ttaly, Germany and Holland, 
by private motor coach with lan- 
guage tutor, explanatory travel talks, 
first-class land arrangements include 
3 weeks based in famous Burgen- 
stock, Switzerland. Chaperoned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Braley. Via steamship 





Red Fox 


19th yr. Coed 5-15. In N.H. Trips, sailing, riding, baseball, 
riflery, nature, sports, music, drama. Program adapted to 
child's age level ability. Red Cross Swimming sige eee 
Nurse. Competent friendly supervision at all tim 


Chas. H. Bartlett, Harbor Rd., Cold Spring Harbor, “Lu, NY. 


Kooaukee Bow Lake, Strafford, N.H. 
=e 4 Gael Girls 9-16. Athletic & Social Camp. a] mile 
boati: man- 

big ring & trail, ‘Lagiteh of Western. Baseball, ‘taanie. 

ship bagi its, trips, movies, dances. 8 wks. $475. 
Mr. ond bn. 1. Donald Wyre, 151 Cane St., Teaneck, N.J. 


Wynakee 

Dorset, Vermont. Inthe Green Mts. Boys, Girls 5-14. Limited 
enrollment. Creative folk arts-crafts. Indian lore. Riflery. 
Archery. ikes. Trips. Hayrides. Registered Morgan 
horses. Canoeing. All sports. Special care younger campers. 
Booklets Mr. & Mrs. Kuhrt F. Wieneke, Dorset, Vt. 


Tapawingo Farm Camp 
Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. . 2200’ alt. Coed. 
3-16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $510. Excellent riding & farm pro- 
gram. ee ae ee trips; land & water sports, 
music. Wee cam own cottage & dining 
Mrs. E. H. Norton, Director, Gouldsboro, Pa. 


Gay Valley 


Mountain amet 

















yi bere : -_ ~~ 6-12. 3, 4, 8 wks., 
June 17-Aug ug. 13-23 ages 10-15. 

aon aan 5 a ~€- dramatics, music. 
Trips. Riding. Private lake. Mature leadership. te atalog. 


Miss Mary W. , Director, Box D, Brevard, N. C 





STUDENT TRAVEL CLUB TOURS-1960 


Co-ed & all boys—teenage and college groups 

Eurepe ¢ U.S.A. e Canada © Mexice © © Dude Re 

Exciting programs of touring, rel i d i 

with individually programmed itineraries. Experienced 

group leadership by qualified staff. 3-9 wks. i $475. 
Write or call for informative brochure H 3 


Jack |. Summers, Director 
101 West SS5th Street 
Wew York 19¢Circie 5-4889 








Fenster Ranch Camp—Tucson 

Thrilling western ranch camp for boys and girls, 6-16. 
June 6th. Mexican and mountain trips, desert camp- 

ing. Stables, swimming pool. Sg ye trips to Disneyland, 

Grand Can Jinter sc! For catalog, write 

Mr. G. E. Fenster, Dir., Fenster Ranch Comp, Tucson, Ariz. 


Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 

Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. 

Daily riding. Roundu , allsports. Pack trips. Swim- 

ct Crafts. aravan trip thru scenic Southwest. 
dry climate. Coed 9-17. 29th yr. Also winter school. 

Charies L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 





nts and hunters. Su training in 
ay water po Doig ooreeh ics, swimmi: dancing, tennis. 
Tutoring. Chester Co., Pa. Friendly "Churches nearb y. 


John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-1, Pottstown, Pa. 
Tegawitha 


Camp for Girls 6 to 16. Atop the Legge On priv: po oe lake. 
All land sports, ng 
crafts, tutoring. & or 4 week Bim rivate Catholic ae 
43rd year. Write for catalog. pars. James P. Lynch, Director, 
Camp Tegewitha, Box D, Tobyh y 


Wildwood Manor in the Pocenes 

Near Skytop, Pa. 50 girls, 5- -16; age groups. Daily gidios 
included in fee. jal dev Swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, archery, i dramatics, music, danc- 
ing, trips.’ Modern cabins with baths. 500 acres. Booklet. 
Mrs. Ethel H. Morgan, Dir., 157 E. Wainut St., Kingston, Pa. 


Echo Camp es 


Camp fun 
75 as 6-17. All the usual camp — with b riding, 
tennis, sailing, water skiing and tr . erat food 
supervision. Lodges with private bat ‘ee $475. Booklet. 
Mrs. Carlton L. Clough, Pecsuaviie, New York 


Lake George Camp for Girls 


On Lake George, Glenburnie, N.Y. Mile-long private shore. 
All water sports. 95-acre woodland campsite. Little be ed 
—professional staff. Riding, tennis. 3 age groups 6-17. R. 

nurse. Brother Camp—Adirondack for il 


Mr. & Mrs. John E. Donat, 11 Walnut Hill Rd., Orange, Conn. 
Jeanne D'Arc 


Girls 6-18, Ride, sail, swim, water ski in beautiful Adiron- 
dack setting. Excellent leadership. All land and water 
sports. Golf, tennis, archery, coer. Individual choice pro- 
gram. Catholic chapel. Fee $55 Col. 

Cc. H. tcbope, 9904 Underwood Sy Wash. 15, D. c. 


Camp Sequoya 

In rani Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Spe pte ae - ; also 
3 4-wk. girlcamp. Exc one Te led facil- 
ities ‘ail ws oer in 1958). Pall land and wai ee eT 
Dancing. Dramatics. Operated by Sulline College since 192. 
Write: Director, Camp Sequoya, Box 53, Bristol, Virginia 


Camp Strawderman 

In Shenandoah Valley. - =. _ On beautiful farm in 
footie of Allegh Riding. . hiking, ts, 
dramatics, nature lore, dancin toring, “music. ees 
enced leaders. Cabins. ‘8 woke For booklet address 

M Vv. H 
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Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 
In Green Mts. of Vermont. A glorious summer of —e- 
fun! Beginners’ and show horses, hunters. Water spor 
golf, tennis, archery, rifiery. Trips. Dramatics. $375- BS28, 
no extras. Outfit rented. Also Idlewild for Boys. Bkit. 


Mr.& Mrs. A. L. Hayden, Box 156-H, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Beenadeewin 


Lake Fairlee, Vt. Girls 5—-17—4 age groups. A friendly, 
happy ro wo waterfronts. Riding. Sailing. Trips. 
Drama. Crafts. Water Skiing. All sports. Tutoring. Cabins 
on half mile lake front. Mature staff. 47th yr. Catalog. 

Mr. & Mrs. L. A. Dundon, 15 Shelicy Rd., Shor! Hills, N.J. 


Lochearn 
Lele Cain. one. Established 1916. For F nig 7-15 
“who see! neey pam ye mer and an understand of the 
beauty si , dd us. id and water sports, cxuite, trips, 
riding, ie Coblnseniok lake shore. Moderate tuition. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. 1H. Chubb, 1122 Bellemore Rd., Balto. 10, Md. 


Brown Ledge 


Mallett’s Bay, - “One of America’s finest camps.” Girls 
10-18. Free a riding for all. Waterskiing, swimming, 
fiery, archery, crafts, trips. No 

uff Ledge, girls 7 & up.) Give age. Bkit. 

anh & fom, 18 Carver Ave., Box O, Scituate, Mass. 


Holiday Hill 


70 irts 6-17. Craftsbury Common, Vt. Stowe vicinity. 
= ’ riding, care of horses, a trips, sailing, water 

kiing, sports, creative arts, dance. slgadership 1 ——-. 
Sactesive fee. 
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Interlaken 

Reflecting the finer thi of summer camp life to a selected 

group a girls C18, All sports. Superior riding, tennis & 

swimming. 1 acres sa, Se Lake Conniston. 38th 

yt. Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Dudley, Dirs.—Founders, Hanover 7, 
Mr. Bernard F. Dudiey, Associate, Darien, 


ri 

Les Chalets Francais 

Deer Isle on Maine coast. Unique camp with original, 
imaginative, informal program. Girls 5-18 learn fluent 
French the easy, conversational way. Live in Swiss chalets. 
Riding, sailing. tennis. Music, art, ballet, dramatics. Catalog. 
Mrs. Elisa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Camp Cowasset 


Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod—all salt water sports, 
aaa. swimming. Riding, archery, tennis, dramatics, danc- 
. music, crafts, trips. Tutoring. Careful supervision. Log 

ns among the spicy pines. Ages 5-15, 4 groups. 45th 
atalog Beatrice M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Moss. 


Avalon—Salt Water Sailing Camp 
On Cape Cod. 90 girls, 8-16. A summer of fun and relaxa- 
tion, with individualized poten of mature and experi- 
enced staff. Daily sailing for all girls, golf, riding, tennis, 
trips, water-skiing, swimming, sports. Modern cabins 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Winkler, Camp Avalon, Chatham, Mass. 


Sea Pines Camp 


Girls 5-16 have oe on historic Cape Cod. Over 4 mile 
white sandy beach. Sa oy Swimming, Water Skiing. Rid- 
ing. All land sports. Crafts, Dramatics, Dancing, Music, 
Trips. Tutoring. Remedial reading. 54th yr. Booklet. 


Mr. & Mrs. Lee Walp, 414 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio 








yr. 











M laxy V Ranch 


Spend summer on 7000 acre cattle ranch in northwestern 
Montana. 35 girls 12-16. age ri has own horse. Roping, 
wrangling, training colts, roundups, ranch chores with cow- 
hands. Square Dances. Swimming. Fishing. Pack Trips. 


Estelle L. Meadoff, Dir., 231 East 81st St., New York 28, N.Y. 


Sundown Ranch 


% gr 12- ad any enjoy western life on working cattle 
ranch . Own . Rodeos, round ups, swimming. South- 
west tri pany "34th yr. n Sitgreaves Nat'l Forest. N.E. 
Ariz. Elev. 6500 ft. Dry climate. Resident doctor. Mr. & Mrs. 
4. H. Murnin, 9 Cleveland Dr., Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 





Travel Camps 


Giris’ Schoois 





’ 
Explorers’ Caravan 
Boys & girls, 14-19. Caravan travel and camping in west- 
ern U.S. A choice of 5 programs, 4-7 weeks. Travel-camp- 
ing to National Parks, mountaineeri guest ranch pack 
trips, sailing cruise. Small groups. A: alt staff. 9th year. 
Dr. R. H. Stultz, 965 L Ave., Sy 0, N. Y. 





Stuart Hall 

In Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal 

school. raly owes Grades 9-12. Notable college 

entrance record. Music & art. Charming atmosphere. At- 

tractive campus. ‘All sports. og ee indoor swimming pool 
Dabney Jones, M.A., Box H, Staunton, Virginia 


girls’ 





Western Caravan & Ranch 

Supervised tour for teenagers. M Peprwrwecsenityenmcing. 
Montana ranch. Mexico City, Yellowstone, eton 
Salt Lake ng & San Francisco, Hollywood, San Aateae, 
New Orleans. 8 wks. 14th yr. Bkit. = yy 48 H. 


Mellotte, 
9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N.J. So. Orange 2-7577 


Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Desmatice, tics, Typing Exceptional Riding 
Winter, team sports. 1 ym. Poo!.108th yr.Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas €. @rter Grier, Co-Heads, Box 43, Tyrone, Pa. 





Lazy “J” Ranch 


Boys 11-18, two age groups. Ranch life plus travel. Riding, 
Roping, Pack Trips, Shooting, Fishing, etc. week out- 
door training at ranch plus seven wee 3 travel in air cond. 
9 pass. station wagons. Bkit. 


Mr. Wm. J. Shipman, Lazy J Ranch, Stephenville, Tex. 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 

83rd yr. Gepgnasee pre mata, poled. thoroughly prepared 
for college. Music, Art campus life. 
Natl. enrollment. Riding, =? povimming, all sports. 
Fully accredited. Summer School. Newport, RK 5 Cataioae. 
Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J. 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 








Music Camp 
National Music Camp 


Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-tindi: 
Symphony orchestras, bands, choirs. radio, T 
d mstructors. H.S., Col., Bal 





ance, art. Nationally ‘known i 
med., Jr. camps; . 900 acres, 2 lakes, 


Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Summer School 


CRESTWOOD HILLS 


Overlooking Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, New York 
FULLY ACCREDITED COLLEGE PREPARATION 
PROFESSIONAL TESTING AND COUNSELING 
TUTORING AND DEVELOPMENTAL WORK 

A new and —— needed summer program of profes- 
sional to discover and 


oO 
develop your child's hidden abilities. Beautiful college 
town. All cultural and sports facilities. Coed. 14-18. 


Dr. William Smith, Box 133, Ithaca, New York. 














Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. Boarding, grades 
9-12. Fully cor Small classes. Excellent facuity. 
Varied social, — rograms. Art, Music, Drama. A 
friendly school. Est. asi Write Elizabeth D. Anderson, 
Ed. D., 2513 E. Hartford Avenue, M 11, Wi 


Saint Margaret's School 
An Episcopal New England school for girls, grades 9-12 
emphasizing preparation for leading colleges. Careful indi- 
— guidance. Music, art and dramatics, 42-acre campus. 
Out-door sports. Modern fire-proof buildings. Est. 1865. 
S. Fairbanks, Box 1, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Giris’ Schoo! 
Switzerland 


La Chatelainie 
Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
aire, 13-18. College Board prep. La . Also post -grad- 
uate finishing school. Home secretarial courses. 
sports. ional winter and summer at Gstaad. Tours to 
Italy, France. Summer - Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 

















Western Camp 


Coeducational School 


College 





Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colorado 
Boys 12-17. Becky Mt. anes plus travel. Riding, pack 
trips, geo! , forestry, fishing, riflery, climbing, ranch 
work, Camping-trips all over West. 14th yr. “Wagons 
West” for eastern ys. Separate travel program girls 

Conn. 


14-18. Mr. & Mrs. Ch. Pavek, Washington, 





Hemlock—Boys e Dellwood—Girls 
spomete brother & sister camps. Waynesville, N. C., 
Great Smoky Mts. 8-16 9-6-3 wks. Riding, swim- 
— basketball, golf, archery, riflery, tennis. Horseback, 

noe trips. Inclusive fee, no extras. Bed linens, towels fur- 


nished.Catalog H. Mr. & Mrs. Fred Crum, Waynesville, N.C. 
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Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires. Coed brouram in friendly form Grades 8-12. 
informal 


Sound scholastic 

Excellent college record, D y comneell . Work projects. 

Music, art, dramatics. Riding, ym ts al ‘sports. Catalog. 
508-D, Lenox, Mass. 


Heinz E. Bondy, Hdm., Box 
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University of Tampa 


A 4-yr. Liberal Arts with notable faculty (over 40% are 
Ph. D. va). Fully accredited, offering majors in 18 fields 
Beautifully situated in Florida's prosperous industrial cen 
ter. Ample work opportunities. For literature address 


Director of Admissions, Dept. H, Tampe 6, Fic. 
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time to enjoy America’s best Premium Bourbon — 
every drop a glorious 7 years mellow. And what a 
happy choice awaits you! There’s TAVERN 86 Proof 
— genial, popular leader in the great new trend 
to lighter, milder Bourbon enjoyment. It’s drawn 
from the same Premium stocks as the aristocratic 
100 Proof Bottled-in-Bond TAVERN — delight 
of Kentucky Straight Bourbon fanciers for three- 
score years. Glenmore Distilleries Co., “Where 
Perfection of Product is Tradition,” Louisville, Ky. ©: 


Continued from Page 16 

But though one cannot teach peo- 
ple to write well, one can sometimes 
teach them to write rather better. 
One can give a certain number of 
hints, which often seem boringly ob- 
vious—only experience shows they 
are not. 

One can say: Beware of pro- 
nouns—they are devils. Look at 
even Addison, describing the type of 
pedant who chatters of style without 
having any: “Upon enquiry I found 
my learned friend had dined that day 
with Mr. Swan, the famous punster; 
and desiring him to give me some 
account of Mr. Swan’s conversa- 
tion, he told me that he generally 
talked in the Paronomasia, that he 
sometimes gave in to the Plocé, but 
that in his humble opinion he shone 
most in the Antanaclasis.”” What a 
sluttish muddle of he and him and 
his! It all needs rewording. Far bet- 
ter repeat a noun, or a name, than 
puzzle the reader, even for a moment, 
with ambiguous pronouns. Thou 
shalt not puzzle thy reader. 

Or one can say: Avoid jingles. The 
B.B.C. news bulletins seem compiled 
by earless persons, capable of crying 
round the globe: “The enemy is 
reported to have seized this impor- 
tant port, and reinforcements are 
hurrying up in support.” Any fool, 


once told, can hear such things to be 
insupportable. 

Or one can say: Be sparing with 
relative clauses. Don’t string them 
together like sausages, or jam them 
inside one another like Chinese 
boxes or the receptacles of Buddha’s 
tooth. Or one can say: Don’t flaunt 
jargon, like Addison’s Mr. Swan, or 
the type of modern critic who gur- 
gles more technical terms in a page 
than Johnson used in all his Lives or 
Sainte-Beuve in thirty volumes. But 
dozens of such snippety precepts, 
though they may sometimes save 
people from writing badly, will help 
them little toward writing well. Are 
there no general rules of a more pos- 
itive kind, and of more positive use? 


Perhaps. There are certain basic 
principles which seem to me ob- 
served by many authors I admire, 
which I think have served me and 
which may serve others. I am not 
talking of geniuses, who are a law to 
themselves (and do not always write 
a very good style, either); nor of 
poetry, which has different laws from 
prose; nor of poetic prose, like Sir 
Thomas Browne’s or De Quincey’s, 
which is often more akin to poetry; 
but of the plain prose of ordinary 
books and documents, letters and 
talk. 
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It’s made from the “‘golden’”’ 
milk of the famous Danish 
dairy cows . . . soft-ripened 
and tinned to reach you at 
the full-flower of its flavor. 
At long last you have beau- 
tiful Camembert you can 
always serve with pride as 
quickly as it warms to room 
temperature. And Kraft im- 
ports it for you at plain 
U.S.A. prices. 


KRAFT IMPORTED 
CAMEMBERT sort-rirenen In DENMARK 








The writer should respect truth 
and himself; therefore honesty. He 
should respect his readers; therefore 
courtesy. These are two of the corner- 
stones of style. Confucius saw it, 
twenty-five centuries ago: “The 
Master said, The gentleman is cour- 
teous, but not pliable: common men 
are pliable, but not courteous.” 

First, honesty. In literature, as in 
life, one of the fundamentals is to 
find, and be, one’s true self. One’s 
true self may indeed be unpleasant 
(though one can try.to better it); but 
a false self, sooner or later, becomes 
disgusting—just as a nice plain 
woman, painted to the eyebrows, 
can become horrid. In writing, in the 
long run, pretense does not work. As 
the police put it, anything you say 
may be used as evidence against you. 
If handwriting reveals character, 
writing reveals it still more. You 
cannot fool al/ your judges all the 
time. 

Most style is not honest enough. 
Easy to say, but hard to practice. A 
writer may take to long words, as 
young men to beards—to impress. 
But long words, like long beards, are 
often the badge of charlatans. Or a 
writer may cultivate the obscure, to 
seem profound. But even carefully 
muddied puddles are soon fathomed. 
Or he may cultivate eccentricity, to 


seem original. But really original 
people do not have to think about 
being original—they can no more 
help it than they can help breathing. 
They do not need to dye their hair 
green. The fame of Meredith, Wilde 
or Bernard Shaw might now shine 
brighter, had they struggled less to 
be brilliant; whereas Johnson re- 
mains great, not merely because his 
gifts were formidable but also be- 
cause, with all his prejudice and 
passion, he fought no less passion- 
ately to “clear his mind of cant.” 

Secondly, courtesy—respect for 
the reader. From this follow several 
other basic principles of style. 
Clarity is one. For it is boorish to 
make your reader rack his brains to 
understand. One should aim at being 
impossible to misunderstand— 
though men’s capacity for misunder- 
standing approaches infinity. Hence 
Moliére and Po Chu-i tried their 
work on their cooks; and Swift his 
on his menservants—“‘which, if they 
did not comprehend, he would alter 
and amend, until they understood it 
perfectly.” Our bureaucrats and 
pundits, unfortunately, are less con- 
siderate. 

Brevity is another basic principle. 
For it is boorish, also, to waste your 
reader’s time. People who would not 
dream of stealing a penny of one’s 
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A Heart-Warming Welcome | Ambassador 
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service. Spacious modern guest rooms and suites, 
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Wherever you look, there are new economy cars. But when you 
look twice, chances are it’s a SIMCA. They’re beautiful. These Paris 


designed cars come with deluxe interiors, front-mounted engine, turn signals, and 4-speed 
drive, for only $16987 And SIMCA scored 37.25 miles per gallon in the Mobil Mileage Rally. 
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money turn not a hair at stealing hours 
of one’s life. But that does not make 
them less exasperating. Therefore there 
is no excuse for the sort of writer who 
takes as long as a marching army corps 
to pass a given point. Besides, brevity is 
often more effective; the half can say 
more than the whole, and to imply 
things may strike far deeper than to 
state them at length. And because one 


is particularly apt to waste words on 
preambles before coming to the sub- 
stance, there was sense in the Scots pro- 
fessor who always asked his pupils— 
“Did ye remember to tear up that 
fir-r-st page?” 

Here are some instances that would 
only lose by lengthening: 

It is useless to go to bed to save the light, 
if the result is twins. (Chinese proverb.) 


My barn is burnt down— 

Nothing hides the moon. (Complete Jap- 
anese poem.) 

Je me regrette. (Dying words of the gay 
Vicomtesse d’Houdetot.) 

I have seen their backs before. (Welling- 
ton, when French marshals turned their 
backs on him at a reception.) 

Continue until the tanks stop, then get out 
and walk, (Patton to the Twelfth Corps, 
halted for fuel supplies at St. Dizier, 
8/30/44.) 





Needed: A luxurious, high-performance car that’s 
not too big, bulky and hard to park. 


Answer: America’s Compact luxury car 
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Compact cars are the biggest news in 30 years—and 
there’s only one Compact* /uxury car—Ambassador 
V-8 by Rambler—America’s most experienced builder 
of Compact cars. Just 9 inches longer than the Rambler 
6, the Ambassador V-8 outparks all other medium- 
priced cars, fits any garage. Get top 250 HP V-8 per- 
formance on regular grade gasoline. Get luxuries even 
highest-priced cars don’t offer. Test-drive the Am- 


bassador soon—finest car ever priced so close to the 


lowest. At your Rambler dealer's, 


*Pioneered by American Motors 


Ambassador parks where others 
won't. Up to 2 ft. shorter than other 
medium-priced cars. Yet, six big 
adults ride in roomy comfort. 
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Garage won't hold today’s longer, 
wider cars? Ambassador gives you 
room to spare; trims useless, power- 
robbing weight and bulk. 
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Or there is the most laconic diplo- 
matic note on record: when Philip of 
Macedon wrote to the Spartans that, 
if he came within their borders, he 
would leave not one stone of their 
city, they wrote back the one word— 
“TE” 

Clarity comes before even brevity. 
But it is a fallacy that wordiness is 
necessarily clearer. Metternich when 
he thought something he had written 
was obscure would simply go through 
it crossing out everything irrelevant. 
What remained, he found, often be- 
came clear. Wellington, asked to 
recommend three names for the post 
of Commander-in-Chief, India, took 
a piece of paper and wrote three 
times—“Napier.” Pages could not 
have been clearer—or as forcible. 
On the other hand the lectures, and 
the sentences, of Coleridge became 
at times bewildering because his 
mind was often “wiggle-waggle”’; 
just as he could not even walk 
straight on a path. 


But clarity and brevity, though a 
good beginning, are only a begin- 
ning. By themselves, they may re- 
main bare and bleak. When Calvin 
Coolidge, asked by his wife what the 
preacher had preached on, replied 
“Sin,” and, asked what the preacher 
had said, replied, ““He was against 
it,” he was brief enough. But one 
hardly envies Mrs. Coolidge. 

An attractive style requires, of 
course, all kinds of further gifts— 
such as variety, good humor, good 
sense, vitality, imagination. Variety 
means avoiding monotony of 
rhythm, of language, of mood. One 
needs to vary one’s sentence length 
(this present article has too many 
short sentences; but so vast a subject 
grows here as cramped as a djin ina 
bottle); to amplify one’s vocabulary ; 
to diversify one’s tone. There are 
books that petrify one throughout, 
with the rigidly pompous solemnity 
of an owl perched on a leafless tree. 
But ceaseless facetiousness can be as 
bad; or perpetual irony. Even the 
smile of Voltaire can seem at times a 
fixed grin, a disagreeable wrinkle. 
Constant peevishness is far worse, as 
often in Swift; even on the stage too 
much irritable dialogue may irritate 
an audience, without its knowing 
why. 

Still more are vitality, energy, 
imagination gifts that must be in- 
born before they can be cultivated. 
But under the head of imagination 
two common devices may be men- 
tioned that have been the making of 
many a style—metaphor and simile. 
Why such magic power should reside 
in simply saying, or implying, that A 
is like B remains a little mysterious. 
But even our unconscious seems to 
love symbols; again, language often 





tends to lose itself in clouds of vapor- 
ous abstraction, and simile or meta- 
phor can bring it back to concrete 
solidity; and, again, such imagery 
can gild the gray flats of prose with 
sudden sun-glints of poetry. 

If a foreigner may for a moment 
be impertinent, I admire the native 
gift of Americans for imagery as 
much as I wince at their fondness for 
slang. (Slang seems to me a kind of 
linguistic fungus; as poisonous, and 
as short-lived, as toadstools.) When 
Matthew Arnold lectured in the 
United States, he was likened by one 
newspaper to “an elderly macaw 
pecking at a trellis of grapes”; he 
observed, very justly, “How lively 
journalistic fancy is among the 
Americans!’’ General Grant, again, 
unable to hear him, remarked: 
“Well, wife, we’ve paid to see the 
British lion, but as we can’t hear him 
roar, we'd better go home.” By 
simile and metaphor, these two quo- 
tations bring before us the slightly 
pompous, fastidious, inaudible Ar- 
nold as no direct description could 
have done. 

Or consider how language comes 
alive in the Chinese saying that lend- 
ing to the feckless is “like pelting a 
stray dog with dumplings,” or in the 
Arab proverb: “They came to shoe 
the pasha’s horse, and the beetle 
stretched forth his leg”’; in the Greek 
phrase for a perilous cape—“‘step- 
mother of ships”; or the Hebrew 
adage that “as the climbing up a 
sandy way is to the feet of the aged, 
so is a wife full of words to a quiet 
man’”’; in Shakespeare’s phrase for a 
little England lost in the world’s 
vastness—“in a great Poole, a 
Swan’s-nest’’; or Fuller’s libel on 
tall men—“Ofttimes such who are 
built four stories high are observed 
to have little in their cockloft’’; in 
Chateaubriand’s “I go yawning my 
life’’ ; or in Jules Renard’s portrait of 
a cat, “‘well buttoned in her fur.”’ Or, 
to take a modern instance, there is 
Churchill on dealings with Russia: 
“Trying to maintain good relations 
with a Communist is like wooing a 
crocodile. You do not know whether 
to tickle it under the chin or beat it 
over the head. When it opens its 
mouth, you cannot tell whether it is 
trying to smile or preparing to eat 


Walpole) to that Mile. de Lespinasse 
with whom, alas, she was to quarrel so 
unwisely: “You must make up your 
mind, my queen, to live with me in the 
greatest truth and sincerity. You will be 
charming so long as you let yourself be 
natural, and remain without pretension 
and without artifice.” The second is 
from Mme. de Charriére, the Zélide 
whom Boswell had once loved at Utrecht 


in vain, to a Swiss girl friend: “‘Lucinde, 
my clever Lucinde, while you wait for 
the Romeos to arrive, you have nothing 
better to do than become perfect. Have 
ideas that are clear, and expressions 
that are simple.” (“‘Ayez des idées nettes 
et des expressions simples.) More than 
half the bad writing in the world, I be- 
lieve, comes from neglecting those two 
very simple pieces of advice. 


In many ways, no doubt, our 
world grows more and more com- 
plex; sputniks cannot be simple; yet 
how many of our complexities re- 
main futile, how many of our arti- 
ficialities false. Simplicity too can be 
subtle—as the straight lines of a 


Greek temple, like the Parthenon at 
Athens, are delicately curved, in or- 
der to look straighter still. 


THE END 





Early meeting of The Order of the Good Time in Port Royal, 
a favorite stop for visitors to Nova Scotia. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


People have a good time in Nova Scotia. That tradition started in 1606, when 
the New World was wilderness and French explorers were founding Port Royal 
in Nova Scotia. They organized L’Ordre de Bon Temps—The Order of the 
Good Time—which has members all over the world today. Every summer, as 
Nova Scotians welcome half a million visitors in pursuit of happiness, the 
tradition is born anew. We believe you, too, will enjoy the sunny beaches, 
panoramic highways, invigorating sport and colorful folklore of modern Nova 


Scotia, Canada’s Ocean Playground, home of The Order of the Good Time. 


you up.” What a miracle human 
speech can be, and how dull is most 
that one hears! Would one hold one’s 
hearers, it is far less help, I suspect, 
to read manuals on style than to cul- 
tivate one’s own imagination and 
imagery. 


Free ] New, colorfully- 
* illustrated brochure; 
highway map; “Where to Stay,” 


with rates—plus an invitation to 


join The Order of the Good Time. 


NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
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I will end with two remarks by two 
wise old women of the civilized 18th 
Century. 

The first is from the blind Mme. 
du Deffand (the friend of Horace 
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READING 
I'VE 
LIKED 


by Clifton Fadiman 


John O’Hara, OURSELVES TO 
KNOW (Random House, N. Y., $4.95.) 


Elizabeth Drew. POETRY: A MOD- 
ERN GUIDE TO ITS UNDERSTAND- 
ING AND ENJOYMENT (W. W. Norton, 
N. Y., $3.95.) 


THE LICHTENBERG READER, 
translated, edited and introduced by Franz 
H. Mautner and Henry Hatfield (Beacon 
Press, Boston, $3.95.) 


@ Before I forget, let me send up a come- 
aboard signal for Mr. O’Hara’s new novel 
and Elizabeth Drew’s sensible guide. I 
say “before I forget,” not to be flip, but 
because I had originally planned to devote 
this space to these two living writers. Then 
along came a stone-dead writer who turned 
out to be so much livelier than most of our 
coevals that he rudely drove Miss Drew 
and Mr. O’Hara from my mind. 
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Start your day or evening with a bath that leaves your skin soft 
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— with a fresh and heartlifting fragrance that clings for hours with sweet persistence. 
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So—a pair of brief reminders: 

If you seek a book that may help you 
to experience the pleasure your grand- 
parents once found in reading poetry 
and that, furthermore, unkinks some of 
the convolutions of modern verse, 
Elizabeth Drew’s concise explanation, 
sensitive yet not starry-eyed, is the very 
thing. As for Mr. O’Hara: his title 
comes from Pope’s Essay on Man (“All 
our knowledge is ourselves to know”), 
and self-knowledge, its tangled griefs 
and qualified joys, provides the theme. 
The main action takes place from the 
1870’s to 1908, in Europe and in Mr. 
O’Hara’s private-preserve Pennsyl- 
vania. The story, however, is hardly Vic- 
torian or Edwardian, turning on the 
laudable murder, by a middle-aged 
gentleman, of his nymphomaniac wife. 
The sensational material is candidly, 
not sensationally treated—indeed 
thoughtful seems to describe the tone 
Mr. O’Hara has here adopted. He re- 
veals a marked deepening of insight, 
even a kind of pity which has not here- 
tofore shone as one of his major quali- 
ties. The comparison may seem odd, 
but this long, complexly plotted novel 
reminds me of the early Dreiser. It is 
as readable as any of Mr. O’Hara’s 
novels: a strong statement. 

But, though Miss Drew and Mr. 
O’Hara supplied many first-rate hours 
of reading, for me the discovery of the 
month turned out to be a hunchbacked 
GOttingen professor of experimental 
physics who died in 1799 at the age of 
fifty-six. For decades, hunting apho- 
risms as pigs do truffles, I have, in 
anthologies of quotations, been noting 
wise saws and 18th Century instances 
ascribed to one G. C. Lichtenberg. But 
up to now I didn’t know a thing about 
him. Were I endowed with a more con- 
vex bump of curiosity, I would straight- 
way have sought out a man capable of 
such remarks as: 


What astonished him was that cats 
should have two holes cut in their skins at 
exactly the same places where their eyes 
were. 


Perhaps in time the so-called Dark Ages 
will be thought of as including our own. 


To err is human—the animals never err, 
except for the smartest among them. 


I suppose there is not a man in the world 
who, when he becomes a knave for the 
sake of $1000, would not rather have re- 
mained an honest man for half the money. 


I have never yet met anyone who did 
not think it was an agreeable sensation to 
cut tinfoil with scissors. 


And now comes The Lichtenberg 
Reader, with the first selection from his 
aphorisms to appear in English for over 
fifty years. It is also equipped with a 
solemn but informative introduction, 
some dullish letters, and a few of the 
little Charles Lamb-like joshing essays 





Lichtenberg wrote for the Gdéttingen 
Pocket Almanac—they bear such titles 
as ““Consolations for the Unfortunates 
Born on the 29th of February.” 
Lichtenberg, I now learn, has al- 
ready been admired by Goethe (““Wher- 
ever he makes a joke, a problem is 
hidden”), Kierkegaard, Isaiah Berlin, 
Nietzsche, Kant and 
George IlIl—all, with the exception of 


Wittgenstein, 


the last, quite bright people. I should 
like to creep under their umbrella. In 
one’s middle years, after a lifetime of 
reading, to have a new planet swim 
into one’s ken—this is lagniappe, this 
is topgallant delight. 

Lichtenberg belonged to that highly 
attractive species—failures who enjoy 
their lives. He never amounted to much 
as a scientist, he never completed the 
Tom Jonesish novel he dreamed of, he 
never wrote the autobiography that 
might have rivaled Rousseau’s. He 
spent his life teaching, traveling, mak- 
ing charming love to his two (serial) 
mistresses, and putting down into six- 
teen ““wastebooks”’ or “thoughtbooks” 
thousands of unsystematic reflections 
that establish him as one of the most 
original minds of his century, a kind of 
Coleridge with humor. Perhaps his 
greatest achievement lay in the fact 
that in his own person he contrived to 
solve the problem of two entities occu- 
pying a given space simultaneously— 
for at the same time he was both a wit 
and a German. 

Lichtenberg’s mind is so flexible, 
complicated, various and charming as 
to make Rochefoucauld sound like a 
“Something,” he says, 
and I suspect he must be speaking of 
himself, “‘could have been made of his 
ideas if an angel had organized them 
for him.” 

With angelic help, he might have been 
the German Montaigne. Lichtenberg 
was not only a professor of experi- 
mental physics but of experimental 
thought. He seems to be trying out 
ideas rather than stating them. His 
characteristic gesture is one of play: 


wisecracker. 


“‘We can acquire riches by saving up 
the penny truths too.”’ The experimen- 
tal slope of his mind led him to antici- 
pate the psychology of dreams, psycho- 
somatic medicine, the modern analytic 
school of philosophy, and even existen- 
tialism. 

But we may leave such estimates to 
the scholars. Anyone can enjoy, no one 
can help enjoying, a man who con- 
veys his rich sense of life in thousands 
of perceptions that are at once per- 
sonal, timeless and wise. 

Here are a few, picked at random: 


This man was so intelligent that he 
could not be used for anything in the 
world. 


He was standing there as sadly as the 
little drinking cup of a bird who has 
been dead for some time. 


There is no doubt that creatures may exist 
whose organs are so delicate that they are un- 
able to reach through a ray of light, just as 
we are unable to reach through a stone be- 
cause our hands would be destroyed first. 


Everyone should study at least enough 
philosophy and belles-lettres to make his 
sexual experience more delectable. 


Her petticoat had very wide red and blue 
stripes and looked as if it were made of 


theater curtain. I'd have paid a lot for a 
front-row-center seat, but the curtain was 
never raised. 


It rained so hard that all the pigs got clean 
and all the people dirty. 


One of the main conveniences of marriage 
is to be able to pass a visitor whom one can’t 


stand along to one’s wife. 


God, Who winds our sundials. 


The fly that doesn’t want to be swatted is 
most secure when it lights on the fly swatter. 


What a chattering there would be in the 
world if people were determined to change 
the names of things to definitions. 


If I may make one last quotation from 
Lichtenberg: Whoever has two pairs of 
pants, sell one and buy this book. 

THE END 
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Orchids on a 
black sand beach 


Hawaiian leprechauns, called 
menehunes, performed prodigious 
feats in Island folklore. Surely 
no less than magic created the 
beauty of this jet black beach at 
Kalapana, on the Island of 
Hawaii... There’s more magic that 
grows orchids by the acre, inspires — 
awesome volcanic activity, causes 
ferns to reach giant height. 
Modern menehunes have left 
Hawaii’s old charm unspoiled but 
added good roads into the great 
cattle ranches, around the Island 
to historic Kona and through the 
bird sanctuaries and natural . 
wonders of Hawaii National 
Park... All this and more, 

just minutes away from Honoluiu, 
Capital of the 50th State... Make 
your “lifetime dream” come true 
this year in the romantic neighbor 
isles, Kauai, Maui and Hawaii. 


5 hours from the West Coast — 
10 hours from the East by JET! 
A pleasant four and a half days by ship. 


In the Islands of 


Hawaii 
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Pian to spend at least two nights 
on a Neighbor isiand. 


See your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship Company, or write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU, 2051 Kalakaua Ave., Dept. D, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. © Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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ASIA AND |! 


WORSHIP OF — 
THE SNOWY RANGE 


The black horse sidestepped beside 
the dancing god, 
never taking his eyes off him. 


by Estelle Holt 


DRAWING BY ROWLAND EMETT 


@ Sikkim is a tiny, semiautonomous state situ- 
ated in the Eastern Himalayas and protected by 
India. From north to south the state measures 
sixty-five miles and from east to west the width is 
about forty-five miles. Nepal, India, Bhutan and 
Tibet are its neighbors and the mountain system 
of which it is formed consists of two great spurs 
jutting out from the main Himalayan watershed. 
Sikkim grows rice, oranges and the greatest va- 
riety of orchids in the world. It is governed by a 
maharaja, a prime minister called the dewan and 
an Executive Council. 

These are the solid facts but Sikkim has an im- 
portance beyond them. The Tibetans call Sikkim 
“Bay Yul Demo Jong” (“The Hidden Valley of 
the Rice’’), and they believe it is one of the sacred 
places on earth. Once I was traveling from Gang- 
tok, the capital, to India, and seated beside me on 
the bus was a merchant who had recently been in 
the capital of Tibet. He was a splendid-looking 
person with turquoise-and-gold earrings, and his 
long hair was worn in a plait wound round his 
head. He told me how the valley had looked to 
him when, after a wind-battered journey, he had 
first seen the soft, bright, green rice fields. “It was 
beautiful as a country in hopes,” he said. 

Almost every government building in Gangtok 
has a turquoise roof because one day the maha- 
raja and the dewan happened to discuss the im- 
portance of color in people’s psychology. They 
both agreed that colorful surroundings were stim- 
ulating and soothing. Since most office workers, 
civil servants in particular, spend far more time 
at work than at home, they decided the civil 
service should be soothed and stimulated while 


they worked. Ever since the buildings in Gang- 
tok have blazed with color. 

The secretariat itself is gorgeous. It’s called 
Tashi Ling—the fortunate place—and the roof is 
turquoise, gold tipped, with eaves that curl up 
pagoda fashion. It has cream walls and along the 
front are circular designs painted in blue and 
white representing holy emblems. The windows 
are framed in yellow and green and the doors and 
the pillars are scarlet tricked out in gold. The po- 
lice barracks are also a blaze of color. So is the 
Cottage Industries Institute and the general hos- 
pital. The post office has a rakish turquoise roof, 
and down below the secretariat, at the fork of 
the road, even the seller of betel nuts and cheap 
cigarettes has painted the tin roof of his little 
stall in turquoise. 

“Very honest of him,” said a Sikkimese friend 
of mine. “We always did think he was in govern- 
ment employ—as a spy.” 

That sounded sinister, but actually the Sik- 
kimese are adept at deadpan humor. In fact, the 
jail rarely holds more than fifteen prisoners. At 
festival time they are frequently taken out for a 
picnic. Once the maharaja announced an amnesty 
for all prisoners on his birthday. They were let 


out in the morning, spent the day happily drink- — 


ing chhang—a locally made millet beer—and in the 
evening cheerfully queued up to be readmitted 
to their jail. They protested that their sentences 
were not yet finished. “A pleasant prison,” said 
a friend of mine, “indoor games and every- 
thing.” But since every Buddhist believes that a 
fault brings its punishment, it’s much safer to 
expiate a crime Continued on Page 27 
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VISIT 
NEW MEXICO 


Sunshine, delightful climate, magnificent 
scenery, romance and color, legend and his- 
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table experience. 
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When the sun goes hat | , 
the world holds its beats a momen 


Your heart quickens as you watch the waters i 
lessly see the fiery color extinguish itself, 
world-at-sea into gentle darkness. 


What.was your day like, on your ship? 


You felt that tired old self become still more of a stranger. 


Never once did you think of the ragged cares of yt °) 
world that only hours ago blocked _pe--sstene == 
your horizon so hugely. 


You laughed. You stretched. 


You reached out and tried all you 
could, but never touched the ~ 
bounds of your new horizon-to- 
horizon world! 


You reveled in the space that was 
yours to live in. The size of your 


ship. The very size of the air around you, ringing with banghver 
and fun as-you’ve never known it. 


And your evening, now, will be filled once again with the rich 
pleasures of a kingdom that belongs to you, generously shared 
with those who share your ship. 


Soon, soon, your ship will slip into port. 


But the beginning of your adventures in Europe will have 
started here. All to be remembered as one—the going and the 
being there, the happiest trip of your life—to Europe by ship. 


All to be recalled, again and again, with love. 

















During 32 Weeks in 1960, 
Round-Trip Rates Reduced 
10% for “Thrift Season” 


Extra savings add to the extra thrill 
and pleasure of going to Europe by 
ship. 10% reductions by booking 
round-trip mean you save whether 
you use the same ship-line both ways, 
or a combination of lines... you save 
10% on the ship portion even if you 
go one way by air! 


You'll save money—and enjoy Europe 
more than ever—when you follow the 
lead of many travelers who go before 
or after the summer rush! 


TO EUROPE 
Jan.1....Apr. 14 
Aug. 23. .Dec. 31 


FROM EUROPE 


Jdan.1....June 21 
Nov.1....Dec.31 


Your Ship Is More Than 
Transportation... It’s a 
Vacation Resort that 
Takes You To Europe! 


Comfortable stateroom and attentive 
service ... gourmet meals and in- 
between snacks ... wide decks for 
sports, sunning, strolling . . . endless 
shipboard fun, dancing, parties, 
games, first-run movies . . . supervised 
children’s playrooms . . . huge free 
275-pound baggage allowance . . . all 
included in your ship ticket! 





See Your Travel Agent Now! 





THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


American Export Lines - Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships + Companhia Colonial de Navegacao + 
Cunard Line - Donaldson Line - Europe-Canada 
Line + French Line + Furness-Warren Line + 
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Continued from Page 25 
here and now than in the next in- 
carnation. 

On the hills above the turquoise 
roofs are two golden roofs. One be- 
longs to the Tibetan Research In- 
stitute, where many irreplaceable 
books, the holy scriptures of Tibet, 
have been stored. The other is over 
the royal temple, where the Worship 
of the Snowy Range takes place 
every year, and which I had come 
to Gangtok especially to see. With 
me were a young don from Oxford, 
his wife and a tea planter from 
Assam. 

We hurried along past the royal 
bodyguard, in short skirts and straw 
cloche hats worn over their long, 
loosely plaited hair, past the royal 
palace, which looks like an Ed- 
wardian doll’s house, and through 
the crowd round the royal temple. 
About 75 per cent of Sikkim’s pop- 
ulation are immigrants from Nepal. 
The men wore soft slouched caps, 
trousers that bag to the knee and fit 
close to the calf, and belted tunics 
with cross-over necklines. Their 
women wore blouses, wide ankle- 
length skirts, broad bunchy sashes, 
veils, dozens of necklaces and nose 
ornaments. The hundreds of Tibet- 
ans present were in long robes, the 
fullness folded back to form a pleat 
and held in place by a brilliant sash. 
The male variant has long loose 
sleeves but the women wear theirs 
over vivid blouses. They have a 
superb sense of color and I saw 
gray robes over buttercup yellow, 





Planning a 


Spring Trip? 


It won't be long before the 
weather brightens and hearts 
lighten—time for the wan- 
derlust to set in. 

And, if you're thinking 
about trips, you should have 
a copy of HOLIDAY close at 
hand. It’s the one magazine 
that covers in depth the 
important (and often over- 
looked) aspects of pleasur- 
able travel. 

Be sure that you receive 
every exciting copy. If not a 
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order to: 


HOLIDAY 
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A full year costs only $5, and 
there’s no need to send any 
money. We'll be glad to bill 
you later. 











Roman purple over cyclamen pink, 
indigo over acid green and black 
over white. 

Also in the crowd were Tibetan 
muleteers, swaggering like musket- 
eers, spurred and booted, wearing 
homburgs over long pigtails and 
coats tied at the waist by the sleeves 
to swing like capes. A real flourish 
of magnificent arrogance was pro- 
vided by the Khambas, the men 
from the Tibetan province of Kham. 
No one who has met any Khambas 
could be surprised that they’ve 
formed the core of the Tibetan re- 
sistance. They are huge men, power- 
fully muscled, great drinkers, fight- 
ers and laughers. Once a Khamba 
gave what I’m sure he thought was 
a light pat to my shoulder, to show 
his approval of some mild little joke, 
and practically fractured my shoul- 
der blade. Everyone treats Kham- 
bas with respect. 

While a military band in khaki 
played My Highland Laddie | was in- 
troduced to a tall noble in a bronze 
satin gown. His title was Kazi, 
which is roughly equivalent to count. 
Because obviously the weather was 
a correct topic—and it was growing 
as gray and wet as an English 
summer—I said I thought it would 
rain. He looked astounded. “It 
most certainly will not,” he said. 
“The lamas have been conducting 
the necessary ceremonies all morn- 
ing to insure fine weather. As soon 
as the dances begin it will clear.” 

As he spoke the band stopped and 
there was the sound of horns and 
drums. We took our places in a row 
of chairs. In front, on a green lawn, 
a holy flag flew from a pole and the 
space around had been cordoned 
off. A notice was hung up: “‘Photog- 
raphers please not to crowd the 
ropes.”’ Directly opposite the royal 
temple, on the other side of the 
roped enclosure, was a long, low 
prayer pavilion with two leopard- 
skin thrones, and grouped round 
these were monks with drums and 
cymbals and some with six-foot- 
long horns. When they blew these, 
the weather actually did clear. 

From the temple came a group of 
warriors with golden helmets tied 
on by scarlet streamers and deco- 
rated with white vulture feathers and 
tiny pennons. Their robes were 
kilted up to their knees; they wore 
boots with inch-thick soles and 
scarlet tongues; black, red and green 
sashes were tied over their shoulders 
and knotted in several small bunches 
behind. Their faces were made up 
with three scarlet penny-size spots, 
one over each cheekbone and one on 
the chin. Each of them carried 
a small sword for “drawing,” 
“sharpening” and “striking the 
waves of the ocean of biood.” It was 
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a slow circling dance and must have 
called for great stamina. 

After the warriors’ dance a lama 
representing Mount Kanchenjunga 
came on. He was a terrifying figure, 
wearing a red mask with a cyclopean 
eye and long tusks, and he was hung 
with four human heads—models— 
in various stages of decomposition. 
A bay horse dedicated to him stood 
by while he slowly whirled around. 

it may sound odd that Buddhists 
who do not admit a personal god 
should worship a deity who is at the 
same time mountain and man, ben- 
evolent protector and a savage 
dancer. But in Sikkim divinity is a 
pattern which embraces all that 
there is and is also a radiance which 
may shine through anything, through 
man or through mountain. To help 
simple people understand this pat- 
tern, it is personified. In “The Wor- 
ship of the Snowy Range” Kan- 
chenjunga is the fierce protector of 
Sikkim shown in an embattled as- 
pect. Some of the loveliest poetry 
has been written to it in its five-point 
mountain guise. The five peaks are 
the “five treasures of the eternal 
snow.” They are like “a diadem of 
the gods. They are like a row of 
sacred cups filled with crystal water. 
They are like lions who leap into the 
sky. The eagles nest on their shoul- 
ders as the jewels in a necklace and 
the land at their feet is a bowl filled 
with treasure.”” No one has ever 
stood on Kanchenjunga’s summit. 
When the British expedition led by 
Charles Evans climbed it in May, 
1955, they stopped a few feet from 
the top in deference to the divinity. 

After Kanchenjunga took his 
place on one of the leopard-skin 
thrones, another even more horrify- 
ing dancer appeared accompanied 
by a black horse. He represented 
another aspect of divinity called 
Yeshai Gompo. He wore a black 
mask and blue robes. It was about 
now I discovered the full difficulty of 
collecting information in Sikkim. A 
Tibetologist had asked me to make 
notes on the ceremony for him, 
which I could not have done with- 
out the help of a young man called 
Kazi Sonam Topgye, a delightful 
companion and a deep student of 
Buddhism. First I was told there 
was another name for the god 
Yeshai Gompo. Then I was told 
that the behavior of the black horse 
dedicated to him was very impor- 
tant. This poor creature was held by 
two grooms and side-stepped along 
beside the dancing god from whom 
he never took his alarmed eyes. 
“‘He’s trained to do that,” said a 
man beside me. “The god must 
dance to him. If he looks away it 
means bad fortune. Most inaus- 
picious.” 
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Later I learned that this applies to the 
bay horse of Kanchenjunga. If he’s 
calm it augurs a peaceful year to come— 
in 1958 he was evidently rather restive. 
As for the black horse, his behavior 
has no oracular significance. At the cere- 
mony, far from being trained to stay 
with the dancer, he scared his grooms, 
who hung on to him desperately for fear 
he would charge his god. 


Throughout the ceremony two 
clowns called achyria capered every- 
where. They made presents—a broken 
sword, a scarf, a rusty old buckle—to 
anyone who would accept them, and 
tried to coax presents in return. To give 
a present in Sikkim in the hope of re- 
ward is called “giving an achyria gift.” 
Their masks are supposed to represent 
Indian bandits; but one of them was 


dressed in a western frock coat and 
had a bucktoothed, benevolently leering 
mask which looked far more like a wel- 
fare worker gone mad. 

At last came the terrific climax. From 
out of the temple marched two attend- 
ants dressed in the old ceremonial 
style of Tibet. They wore long scarlet 
capes and flat yellow hats. Down their 
backs hung a long pigtail; from 
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In nature craftsmen find the stimulus for decoration 


n the realm of creature comforts it is decoration which elevates the purely functional to art. And the 


craftsman in search of motif mostly turns to nature for inspiration. 


Since the beginning of civilized living, designers of furniture have looked to the natural forms about 
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one ear dropped a six-inch, pencil-thin 
earring of turquoise. Each carried a 
tray with a heap of white tsampa, dried 
cereal, on it. The warriors scattered this 
with their swords so that it whirled 
through the air as snow, their leader 
fired a gun in the air and they gave the 
Khamba war cry, “Ki-hu-hu-hu,”’ which 
was taken up by the crowd. The gods 
had been well and truly worshiped. 


Later we went to one of Sikkim’s two 
hotels for dinner, managed by an Indian 
called Mothi Mintra. He loved to design 
table arrangements with flowers scat- 
tered across the dishes. Very pretty, but 
one was apt to eat the poinsettias by 
mistake. 

Once he arranged the whole table 
as a clock with long leaves pointing 
to the time I had said I would dine. 


He named the puddings “Leave Me 
to Heaven” or “Buried Treasure.” 
They were always the same, fruit salad 
in boiled sago. Then, after dinner, we 
went on a chhang-shop crawl with a 
Nepali ex-sailor and some Tibetans 
and talked about soccer. 

Sikkim is like that. You walk out of 
a temple to watch a soccer match. You 
turn from Kanchenjunga to a conver- 
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sation on social welfare. There is a 
state distillery which makes gin, 
brandy, whisky, rum and creme de 
menthe. I wanted to take bottles for 
presents and couldn’t decide which 
to buy. The shopkeeper poured outa 
drink of each and invited me to try. 
“Too much authority, such a mix- 
ture, so early,” I said. “All the same. 
No difference in any,” he said. In 
Gangtok’s main street a huge sign 
invites everyone to “Drink Sikkim 
brandy. Good for the heart at high 
altitudes.” 

The valley is spectacularly beau- 
tiful. | saw more birds than I’ve ever 
seen before. Mynas, of course, brown 
as birds in an Arabian fairy story, 
with long wattles like yellow ears; 
velvet-crested bulbuls playing on 
the cherry blossom with the blue sky 
behind; and once the lovely scarlet 
minivet. 

When the weather is clear the 
snowy range stands out against the 
sky like white cardboard cutouts 
and at sunset the peaks look like 
giant salmon souffiés. I rode to a 
monastery on a stubborn pony 
through what seemed like a field of 
buttercups until they were. trans- 
formed into yellow butterflies. I had 
a wild mountain drive with a goat in 
the back of a jeep. The Hindu driver 
had brought it to sacrifice. “He is 
happy goat. If he is sacrificed it in- 
sures his rebirth as man.”’ The goat 
bleated scornfully. 

I have friends in Sikkim who are 
more cultured in both the Western 
and Eastern sense than anyone I’ve 
met elsewhere. The princesses of 
Sikkim are as beautiful as princesses 
in a legend illustrated on silk. They 
are elegant with a wit that darts as 
fast as a hummingbird flies and 
they prostrate themselves on the 
ground before their father. 

There are saints in Sikkim, too, 
and many strange things. As a friend 
said to me, “Here the curtain be- 
tween what is known and unknown 
can be very thin.” 

Many are now Christian con- 
verts but there are still some who 
hold to the old religion, with its 
gods called ron, demons called mung 
and priests called bongthings. They 
have a whole collection of legends. 
Man and woman, they say, were 
created by their god, Tasheting, 
out of the ice on Mount Kanchen- 
junga, and at the same time, because 
man cannot live without it, the bam- 
boo was created. 

Their name for themselves is 
“the brothers of the bamboo.” They 
say, too, that beyond the Land 
of the Dead live nine immortal 
couples whose mission it will be, 
when man hasat last destroyed him- 
self, to repopulate the world. 

THE END 
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A NEW HOLIDAY BARGAIN PARADISE 


Denmark’s Serene Isle 


Tiny Bornholm, a gem in the Baltic Sea, offers an 


irresistible combination—quiet luxury at relaxed prices 


by John Prebble 


@ Three or four times a day in sum- 
mer a twin-engined SAS Metropoli- 
tan slides out of the Baltic sky to meet 
the island of Bornholm. Although 
closer to Sweden and Germany than 
to any other nation, this parallelo- 
gram of green grass and granite is 
passionately Danish and never al- 
lows you to forget it. The white- 
crossed red standard which tradition 
believes was a gift from heaven to 
Denmark flies above the hollyhocks 
and nasturtiums in almost every gar- 
den. 

Bornholm is small, no more than 
227 square miles. As the Metropoli- 
tan (forty minutes from Copen- 
hagen; $13 round trip) passes over, 
the rock-and-sand perimeter of the 
island is wholly beneath you, the en- 
compassing Baltic as limpid and as 
blue, when it wills, as the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Viewed from an aircraft, how- 
ever, Bornholm scarcely seems real. 
But you should not be deceived by 
store-fresh colors on cottage tim- 
bers or by sun-hardened walls 
washed each spring with a mixture 
of milk and pink or ocher. Born- 
holm is old; its granite feet are deep 
in history and runic stones stand be- 
fore its church doors. Maybe a bet- 
ter way to approach it is the slow 
way, taking one of the white ships of 
the Big ‘66° Company on a 100-mile 
voyage eastward from Copenhagen 
($10.12 round trip, with cabin). Eight 
hours out, Bornholm rises slowly 
from an amethyst dawn, a stone 
outcrop cloaked with timber and 
grass, just as horn-helmed raiders 
from the mainland must have seen it 
ten centuries ago. 

Watch it that way while Danes 
aboard tell you that Denmark’s only 
rocks are to be found on Bornholm, 
that their country’s second highest 
point above sea level (only 531 feet) is 
there too. You'll be told also that 
the last shot in the western theater 
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of World War II was fired on Born- 
holm. Its Nazi commandant, refus- 
ing to follow the general surrender 
on Liineburg Heath, brought upon 
one island town a brutal rain of 
Russian bombs. 

Mainland Danes have a joshing 
affection for the people who farm 
their far island and fish its waters. 
They call Bornholmers “reserve 
Swedes.” The islanders do not relish 
the phrase. They are touchy about 
their Danish nationality. In the days 
of square-rigged ships there wasa say- 
ing that no vessel should put to sea 
with more Bornholmers in her crew 
than she had masts, otherwise there 
would not be enough places of ref- 
uge for those proud men when their 
feelings were injured. 


and made themselves Danes for 
good and all. 

Their nationality thus settled, 
they allowed the castles of warring 
princes and prelates to drown be- 
neath tides of beech and alder. They 
preserved only the round fortress- 
churches in which the common peo- 
ple had taken shelter during the 
brawls of their betters. They got on 
with the business of quarrying gran- 
ite from their island floor and dredg- 
ing its waters for salmon and her- 
ring. Although more than 100,000 
tourists from Scandinavia and Ger- 
many visit the island annually, the 
50,000 Bornholmers are still mainly 
concerned with their ancient trades. 

At night the herring boats pump- 
pump out from a dozen tiny ports 


Twin chimneys advertise a Bornholm business specialty: smoking herring. 


Bornholmers won their national 
identity the hard way. The island, 
once called Burgandar Holme, was 
an independent kingdom a thousand 
years ago, founded, according to 
romance, by roving Burgundians. In 
the following centuries, Danes, 
Swedes and Liibeckers fought for it 
with a great ring-a-ding of sword 
on shield. In 1660 the Bornholmers 
killed their Swedish governor with a 
silver button fired from a musket 
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and string their navigation lights 
along the horizon. Farmers work 
their small-acred sections on the 
center uplands. Old women in black, 
with faces of a challenging nobility, 
tether their cows in forest clearings 
and scarcely look up when the tour- 
ist buses swing by. 

Now and then, in the past, chance 
offered the Bornholmers interesting 
second-line industries. A couple of 

Continued on Page 32 
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centuries or so ago an English ship, out 
of London for St. Petersburg, came 
afoul the hack-toothed northern coast 
of the island. Its hold was full of grand- 
father clocks. The Bornholmers got 
most of these ashore and began to copy 
them, making new cabinets from na- 
tive cherrywood, oak and pine, and 
selling them abroad. The last great 


clock craftsman died less than a cen- 
tury ago in Hasle on the west coast and 
nobody makes the clocks now, but 
you'll still see plenty of old “Born- 
holmers” around. Those with square 
heads, of course, are males, and those 
with round heads are females. 
Appropriately enough, there’s a very 
fine female clock ticking away still in 
the Raadhus Kroen, the businessman’s 
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“,.-and one for my friend in the front room.” 
“Pray do not tempt me, sir, 
I must debate with Patrick 
Henry in the morning.” 
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gathered there for argument 
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meeting of the Burgesses. 
Williamsburg is now a liv- 
ing picture, a window on our 
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inn on the main square of Renne, the 
island capital. Flowered curtains dap- 
ple dark wood, shirt-sleeved waiters 
wear black cummerbunds, the coffee 
comes in copper pots, and $1 will 
buy you a lunch that would match 
the appetite of a truck driver. 

Bornholm is an unsophisticated 
island. Nobody is in any great hurry, 
as you soon discover in the restau- 
rants. Waitresses, with Viking an- 
cestry evident in their figures and 
faces, chide unspoken impatience 
with a “Vaer saa god,” a general- 
purpose politeness that can mean 
anything from “Please” to ““You’re 
welcome.”’ Anyway, the thirty-three- 
cent Pilsner you order comes with a 
consoling ice-cold mist on the bottle. 

What the island offers pre-emi- 
nently is peace and relaxation, a 
southern skirt of hot, white sand 
dunes, an inland heart of cool tim- 
ber groves. It has the finest climate 
in Scandinavia, or at least as good 
as any in northern Europe. As a re- 
sult of a quixotic generosity of wind 
and sun, not general in that latitude, 
temperatures in August climb to- 
ward the eighties. Then the almost 
tideless Baltic scarcely moves against 
the heather and the bunch grass and 
the harebells that grow at the water’s 
edge. At night temperatures drop 
compassionately. 


Because it is an unsophisticated 
island, Bornholm makes no large 
claim on the pocketbook. At a top 
rate of $4.80 a day it would be 
churlish to complain that your hotel 
has only two bathrooms. Clinging 
to the rocks in the north of the is- 
land or hiding in birch woods be- 
hind the southern dunes, are small 
pensions as bright and trim as doll’s 
houses, with English names like 
Cosy Corner and Sandy Hook and 
Home, where rates are as low as 
$2.25 a day. For this you sleep peace- 
fully and eat well. 

Eating well means eating heartily. 
Bornholmers are as resolute trench- 
ermen as mainland Danes. A hotel 
lunch is an elaborate theatrical pro- 
duction, organized with skill and 
performed with understanding. The 
cold table of smorrebred stands in 
the middle of the dining room like 
an intricate piece of landscape gar- 
dening. Round this the lunchers 
perambulate, plate in hand and a 
selective fork probing. Two weeks 
isn’t enough to try everything that a 
well-stocked cold table offers in the 
way of things that can come from 
the sea, the dairy, the delicatessen 
and the vegetable garden. 

Bornholm’s hotels are simple and 
undemanding, and although a great 
number of them are run during the 
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season by hoteliers from Copen- 
hagen, there is a relaxed air about 
them all, as if the management were 
determined to have a holiday too. 

The best on the island are the 
Strandhotellet at Sandvig and the 
Dams in Ronne. The former looks 
eastward across the Baltic and there 
is a persistent tang of the sea even in 
its glittering dining room. The Dams 
is tucked away in one of the capital’s 
medieval side streets off the great 
square. 

The Strandhotellet serves the 
most elaborate smorrebrod you are 
likely to find in Denmark, and a 
dream of a water ice sprinkled with 
what looks like powdered silver. 
At the Dams you'll be offered a 
pale-pink smoked salmon on scram- 
bled eggs, eaten with richly buttered 
rye bread. At the Dams, by the way, 
you can get that island rarity—a 
room with bath ($4 a day). 

Elsewhere the hotels are less lux- 
urious but nonetheless welcoming. 
The Jonskapel on the west coast, for 
example, is still very much like the 
farmhouse it once was. The Jantzens 
in Gudhjem is a rendezvous for the 
island’s peripatetic artists and its 
public rooms are rich with silver, 
porcelain and canvas. 

Apart from the Raadhus Kroen 
in Ronne, there are few public res- 


taurants. You eat in the hotels. The 
sweet pale shrimps that are the main- 
land’s great delicacy are rarely seen 
on Bornholm, their place being 
taken by native salmon and smoked 
herrings. Egg cakes, which are in 
fact generous omelettes, are superb, 
and although creamy butter is omni- 
present it is worth while alternating 
it with seasoned pork dripping. 

Spread this on any one of half a 
dozen different breads that are 
placed before you at breakfast—soft 
rye bread and hard rye bread; 
wienerbrad, the sweet kind that the 
world knows as Danish; or ristet 
bred, toasted half-rolls. 

Dinner generally consists of four 
courses—soup (yellow pea is a spe- 
cialty), three or four varieties of 
smorrebrod, a hot dish such as 
tournedos (which appears on the 
menu surprisingly as escalope), and 
cheese, which can be Danish Blue or 
Bornholm’s own Samsoe, flavored 
with caraway seeds. 

Usually you go elsewhere for 
your after-dinner coffee. When you 
have finished dining (round about 
seven-thirty), you step outside and 
find your way to a konditori, a 
cottage café that was built maybe 
three centuries ago but which, be- 
hind its screen of paint and holly- 
hocks, looks like something erected 








for a bucolic musical. Ella’s Konditori 
in Sandvig, for example, has a garden 
curtained by great ash trees, and when 
the lights go on in the blue dusk, scar- 
let sunshades glow like poppies. The 
walls of an inside room are hidden by 
an armory of weapons ranging from 
flintlocks to a Schmeiser automatic. 

Over your head, as you take your 
coffee and custard biscuit, hangs a 


model of the barkentine Fonix. The 
sea, and more particularly the ships 
that sail it, dominate the island. No- 
where on Bornholm are you far from 
the sight and sound and smell of the 
sea. A wheeling herring gull, on an 
inland reconnaissance, reminds you of 
it even when you are walled in by forest 
beeches. As a ship hangs above the 
coffee tables at Ella’s, so the model of 
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another ship, the three-master Danne- 
brog, hangs above the nave of Ronne’s 
ancient and red-tiled church of Saint 
Nicholas. 

Because it is small, and because it 
has little more than 250 miles of roads, 
Bornholm hides nothing. Once it had 
a railroad network but most of the 
tracks have gone now, except for a 
stretch from Ronne to Nexse@ in the 


south, along which runs a toy diesel. 
The depots have been turned into bus 
stops for a comprehensive system that 
runs everywhere and anywhere, from 
the bottom of the island to the top, for 
less than $2. 

In Ronne you can hire a car (a 
Volkswagen or similar light vehicle) 
cheaply enough ($6.50 for the first sixty 
miles, 4 cents a mile over that). Gaso- 


line costs 60 cents a gallon. But maybe 
the effort isn’t worth it. In most of the 
towns there are tourist buses that run 
around selected areas of the island in 
a day and are leisurely enough to give 
you a couple of spare hours for dream- 
ing on a sand dune, or swimming in 
a lakelike sea which has so little salt 
in it that shellfish will not harbor 
there. 
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While tourist bus services run 
from most towns, the best point of 
departure is undoubtedly Sandvig. 
This is a tiny village on the northern 
tip of the island, at one time a fish- 
ing hamlet but now consisting al- 
most entirely of rock-held and tree- 
girt hotels and pensions. From 
Sandvig’s little square, half a dozen 
inexpensive tours make a pendulum 
swing over the island. 

As a headquarters Sandvig also 
has the edge over most of the other 
towns. Some of Bornholm’s finest 
scenery and coastline is within walk- 
ing distance—glens full of alder, ash 
and oak; the still blue lake of Ham- 
mers; the fishing boats in the nearby 
harbors of Allinge, Tejn and Gudh- 
jem. 

At sunset you should walk to the 
high cliffs to the north of Sandvig. 
Then the Hammeren lighthouse be- 
gins its winking valediction to the 
day, the world darkens about you 
and music hums softly from the 
open windows of the hotels. 

On any tour you'll see Bornholm 
well: quiet inland villages of high- 
gabled houses and sharp-muzzled 
dogs straight from a Brueghel can- 
vas; fishing villages along the east 
coast where the day’s herring catch 
is wire-strung to dry in the sun, 
onion-capped windmills turn on the 
hill, and little vessels like the Thor, 
with its dummy yellow funnel, make 
trips round the rocks. 

The eastern side of the island is 
rocky and heavily timbered, wa- 
tered by tiny rivers that are rich in 
troutand in visitingsalmon from Rus- 
sia and Finland. These streams occa- 
sionally bounce down the cliff walls to 
the sea and have carved ravines that 
are now filled with oak and alder. 
The Helligdommen is one of these, 
a saw-edged gash in the coast that 
looks like an engraving in a gothic 
novel. As I slipped down the rocks 
to the water’s edge, a Dane took an 
anchor hold on an oak sapling be- 
side me and gestured toward thecliffs. 
““‘Denmark’s Rocky Mountains,” he 
said, and enjoyed his joke. In Au- 
gust the wild cherry trees above the 
Helligdommen are heavy with sweet 
black fruit. 

The uplands of Bornholm are 
patched with green plantations of 
trees, some of which are man-made, 
some nurtured forests that were there 
approximately eight hundred years 
ago. The wildest of these stands on 
the Paradisbakkerne, the “heavenly 
hills,” a granite plateau 370 feet 
above sea level, cut and crossed 
by grass-floored gorges in which 
gentle ash trees grow to a hundred 
feet or more and long-tailed jays 
fly in their shadows. Only one road 
breaks the Paradisbakkerne; but 
there are many footpaths, their 
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course marked by red triangles, blue 
squares or yellow circles painted on 
stones and trees. 

To the north of the heavenly hills 
is the Braindesgaard Have, Born- 
holm’s little Tivoli Gardens, where 
7 cents buys entry to a lovely re- 
treat of flowers, shrubs, arrogant 
peacocks and gentle deer, arch- 
necked swans and children playing 
among the sculpture. The air of this 
haven is occasionally shredded by 
indignant screams from a cage of 
blue-based baboons. 

The forest of Almindingen, a ca- 
thedral of beech and alder, is the 
green heart of the island, and only 
an 80-cent ride from Ronne. It has 
daisy groves where deer stand im- 
mobile, tiny lakes hazed with reeds 
or tiled with pale lilies, a forest inn 
where you can live en pension for 
two dollars a day. Deep in the cen- 
ter of the wood are the ruins of Lil- 
leborg Castle, its stones crumbling a 
little more each year beneath the 
root-grasp of heather and grass. 

Svend Grade’s men, it is believed, 
built the first fortress here on a hill 
above the trees. Certainly the kings 
of Denmark who followed him held 
it in their wars against the church. In 
so tiny an island war seems a geo- 
graphical impossibility, but archers 
and swordsmen fought among the 


trees of Almindingen year after 
year until Prince Jaromar of Rigen, 
coming from Germany to aid the 
church, laid waste to Lilleborg. 

Bornholm’s other great castle, 
Hammershus, is better preserved 
than Lilleborg, held inviolate from 
the march of timber by the inaccessi- 
bility of the rock on which it stands. 
It was built on the northern tip of 
the island seven hundred years ago 
by Jacob Erlandsen, the warring 
Archbishop of Lund and opponent 
of the Crown, and was held just as 
resolutely by the prelates who suc- 
ceeded him during the next 300 
years. 

With no archers now to dispute 
the ascent, Hammershus can be 
reached by a cliff path from the sea. 
More easily, and more dramatically, 
it should be approached at dusk 
through the ruined east postern. 
Then the gaunt walls throw long 
shadows, and the sun fires the red 
bricks. Within the inner curtain is 
the great Martello tower. Once it 
had six floors, and once it held a 
princess prisoner. 

The whole of this northwest coast, 
from Hammershus southward to the 
village of Holy Peter, drops pre- 
cipitously to the Baltic. The sea has 
ground great openings into the gran- 
ite, forming “ovens” into which 
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Time and erosion along this coast 
have also created tall steeple rocks and 
natural pulpits from which the ancient 
hermits, John and Solomon, once called 
down damnation for the island’s sins. 
War and the judgment of God grimly 
wrote Bornholm’s history, and if the 
past has now settled into the serene and 
colorfully painted present, the echoes 
are still there. 


boatmen will row you when the weather 
is kind. They are gnarled, slow-moving 
men, speaking a Danish which Danes 
from the mainland find difficult to 
understand. They are herring fishers 
earning extra money while their nets 
dry, and their ancestors came over 
from the Pomeranian marshes with a 
shield wall along the bulwarks of their 
long ships. 
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Godly, for example, is Gudhjem on 
the east for the means 
“God's home.” It is a fishing village that 


coast, name 
scarcely notices its bus-borne kibitzers. 
It is a natural break in the rocks, a spill 
of candy-colored houses with an in- 
evitable white windmill on the hill. Back 


of the quay are the pyramid chimneys 
of the smokehouses where big-busted 
women in black, their eyes goggled, 
ladle water over glowing alder-wood and 
heave on racks of herrings that have 
been smoked into golden ingots. A Dane 
will argue happily about the competitive 


merits of his two prized delicacies—the 
tender shrimps of the mainland, the 
amber smoked herrings of Bornholm. 
Godly, too, are the four round churches 
of the island. The greatest is at Osterlars, 
inland from Gudhjem. It was built seven 


hundred years ago and dedicated to Saint 
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Laurentius, built as much for 
defense as worship, for Prince 
Jaromar’s Germans were loose 
then in the country. It has a 
massive round tower, flaring 
white and topped by a conical 
roof of wood, strengthened by 
five great buttresses six feet 
thick. Inside the sun falls coolly 
on paneled wood, on 13th 
Century frescoes, on blue ceil- 
ings. In the churchyard family 
graves are bordered by mini- 
ature privet hedges and twenty 
yards from the church itself is 
the bell tower. On its upper 
timbered story are two bells 
that sing sweetly at the touch 
of a knuckle. 

Twelve miles to the north- 
east of Gudhjem, out to sea, 
is a cluster of small islands 
known as the Ertholmene. 
From the hills behind Gudh- 
jem they are a brown smudge 
on the horizon. They aren’t 
much more than rocks under 
constant threat from the sea 
and what earth there is was 
carried there by ships many 
years ago. 

The largest are Christianso, 
Frederikso, and Graesholm. 
The first two are inhabited and 
linked by a bridge. Graeshoim 
is a guano-coated bird sanc- 
tuary. To reach these islands 
(and you’ll miss half the fun of 
Bornholm if you do not) you 
can take the converted herring 
boat Ellen out of Sandvig ($1, 
round trip), or the Chimera, a 
large two-master that leaves 
Gudhjem daily at ten in the 
morning. Which of these you 
board depends largely on your 
opinion of yourself as a sea- 
man. 

On a rough day the Ellen 
makes the toughest and longest 
journey, and I remember her 
helmsman as a sixteen-year- 
old Viking with a grin like a 
slice of melon. He bounced the 
Ellen across the Baltic’s wicked 
short combers like a tennis 
ball down a sheet of corrugated 
iron. He emerged once from 
the wheelhouse to ask his pas- 
sengers whether they would 
like him to go onto Christianso 
or turn back to Sandvig. They 
were mostly school children. 
They were huddled forward 
and aft, drenched by the break- 
ing waves, and a good half of 
them had already been sick. 
But they were Danes and the 
conscious descendants of sea 
rovers and they yelled to the 
boy to go on. 

About a hundred people 
live on Christianso, most of 





them herring fishers, the rest of them 
workers ina twelve-room hotel where 
you can stay happily for less than 
$3 a day, provided you bring along 
plenty of books and underwater 
swimming gear. 

Christianso is a fortress three 
centuries old. Its round tower, the 
rise and fall of its walls, its salients 
still manned by old cannon dom- 
inate the yellow-walled barracks 
that now house the herring fishers. 
It was once Denmark’s Devil’s 
Island, a place of banishment for 
men like Dr. Dampe who, in 1820, 
had the temerity to set up a secret 
society pledged to secure a demo- 
cratic constitution for Denmark. 

Like Provence, Bornholm attracts 
artists. They say it is because the air 
is clear and the colors strong. They 
wander across the island on bicycles, 
paints and canvas strapped to their 
backs, and when they have finished 
their work they lean it up against a 
cottage gate or a pile of herring 
boxes on the quays, and invite you 
to buy. Their talent ranges from the 
execrable to the excellent, but if 
you’ve a mind to it, $10 will buy 
you a tangible memory of Born- 
holm. If the paintings do not inter- 
est you, try pottery. Next to her- 
rings and granite and salmon, Born- 
holm’s greatest export is pottery and 


almost all of it has the grace and 
originality associated with Scandi- 
navian ceramics. 

Between the grass crust and the 
granite foundation of the island are 
deep deposits of china clay. On dry 
days the dust hangs above the pits 
like a mist. Three major potteries in 
Ronne exploit this rich earth. Per- 


bargain you can hope to find on Born- 
holm besides paintings. Bowls, dishes, 
wall plates and small figurines of superb 
craftsmanship marketed at anything 
from $1 to $3, would probably cost you 
four times those sums back home. More 
exclusive pieces, like some of Ander- 
sen’s Negro heads, sell at $30. 

The day I left Bornholm I had time 


me from the grass airfield south of 
Renne, so I walked up to the little 
museum on St. Mortensgade. It was 
cool and musty, like most museums. [ 
went outside to the forecourt and lit a 
cigarette, and I looked at the great 
anchors and bold figureheads of long- 
gone ships. I thought I could hear the 
sea and it seemed a good place to say 


haps the most interesting is Michael to spare before the Metropolitan lifted | good-by to the island. THE END 


Andersen’s shop on the Lille Torv, 
the town’s little square. There has 
been a Michael Andersen at the pot- 
ter’s wheel in Bornholm for over a 
century now, but the greatest of the 
family, the islanders say, was old 
Daniel, the founder’s son, who died 
in his seventies last summer. 

His finest work was his iridescent 
green-and-red “Persian” ware, the 
secret of glazing and baking which 
the Andersens keep to themselves, 
although they allow visitors to roam 
at will over the pottery. Daniel at- 
tracted to his island young artists 
from Belgium and France and Aus- 
tria, inviting them to work in his 
pottery fora while so that they might 
learn from him and he from them. 
Between them they created things 
of beauty and charm, stamped with 
the three Bornholm herrings that 
are the Andersen mark. 

A piece of Andersen’s or Hjorth’s 
pottery is about the only shopping 
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My Legacy to Paris 


An exciting blueprint for the future of his birthplace, written 


for Hotipay by a distinguished student of France shortly before his death 


by Albert Guérard 


@ In the summer of 1951, Paris cele- 
brated with a grand “season” its 
two-thousandth anniversary. Two 
thousandth? A shrewd guess (any- 
thing to justify a party and lure the 
tourists), but a rough one: the birth 
certificate must have been lost in the 
chaos of the Dark Ages. 

When and by whom will Paris be 
pronounced dead, even as Nineveh 
and Tyre? In the midst of the next 
glacial age? On Judgment Day at 
four o’clock in the afternoon? Or 
when, in their eagerness to make the 
world safe for democracy, the So- 
viets and/or the Free World start 
raining nuclear bombs on the Louvre 
and Notre-Dame? 

In this vague and tremendous per- 
spective of eons, one thing is defi- 
nite: Paris is very much alive today. 
There are still midinettes and bistros ; 
you can still sip your apéritif on the 
sidewalk, or browse among old 
books on the quays. The Seine still 
flows sluggishly and ironically past 
anglers of infinite patience: aptest 
symbols of eternal France. Priests 
still wear cassocks (but more rarely 
the round Breton hat); the coifs of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor still flap 


Place de L’ Etoile: 
should its surroundings 
stay unchanged 

forever ? ** Paris must 
guard against the erudite 
sentimentalists for 

whom the 

removal of a single 
stone is a sacrilege.” 


in the breeze. There are survivors, 
ageing and ageless, of the aristo- 
cratic Proustian world. For all I 
know, there may still be cocottes, al- 
though they are hard to tell. There 
are even—but how tenuous—ghosts 
of Radical-Socialists and Existential- 
ists. The Paris of my youth is still 
alive. 

The first time I saw Paris was on a 
November day in 1880, when I was 
born; the doleful season of All 
Saints’ and All Souls’, when Paris 
decks its tombs with the most hid- 
eous artificial wreaths on earth. My 
memory of that momentous oc- 
casion, I must admit, is a blank. The 
last time was a couple of years ago. 
In spite of atrocious weather, never 
had Paris seemed to me more vig- 
orous, prosperous and joyous. A 
startling paradox: the facts, writ 
large, were the constant brink of 
war, the tottering colonial empire, 
the writhing tangle of home politics 
(“A basket of crabs,” Balzac had 
said a hundred years before), the 
crazy acrobatics of the budget. The 
country had reached that condition 
which the French call gachis complet, 
for lack of our vivid “snafu.” 

I asked everyone I could button- 
hole why everything was obviously 
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going so well, when the whole world 
knew that everything was going from 
worse to abysmal worst. I duly inter- 
viewed some men of note, as well as 
the proverbially omniscient taxi 
driver. 

All my authorities, and partic- 
ularly the taxi drivers (no longer 
posing as Russian princes), had the 
same eloquent answer: the gesture 
inherited from Montaigne, a shrug- 
ging of the shoulders, an evasive 
lifting of hands and eyebrows: “Bah ! 
On en a vu bien d’autres!” “It is an 
old story!” And the deep-running 
bass: “Plus ¢a change A 

Euphoria blending with anguish. 
Two twilight gleams, one in the 
East, the other in the West: which is 
a portent, which is a promise, for the 
hardy yet delicate flower of Parisian 
life? Which is waxing, and which 
waning? Talleyrand recollected wist- 
fully “‘the sweetness of life’’ just be- 
fore 1789 and the collapse of France’s 
gracious world. 


Paris is alive. In no other city, not 
even Rome or London, have I felt 
both past and future so intensely 
present, and so woven into a single 
whole. Paris is not a geographical 
spot (latitude 48°50’ N, longitude 





2°20’ E, to be exact): Paris isa 
moment in history. And I can- 
not separate moment from mo- 
mentum. Paris is conscious of 
living in what H. G. Wells was 
the first to call the fourth di- 
mension. No holiday in Paris 
is profitable unless it includes 
a trip (there is no extra charge) 
backward and forward in the 
Time Machine. No one whose 
mind is not at home in the 13th 
Century, the 17th, and the 
22nd as well, can enjoy to the 
full the Paris of today. 

Paris has to wage a constant 
battle to keep its past alive. 
The worst enemies of the liv- 
ing past are those who want to 
preserve its dead selves. No 
doubt Paris is a museum piece, 
like Angkor, Bali, Taxco, Wil- 
liamsburg, the Ponte Vecchio 
and the Acropolis. But the 
Arch of Triumph is not solely 
a monument to the dust of a 
caesar: the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier and its eternal 
flame make it a memento, an 
expiatory altar, and a solemn 
warning aimed at tomorrow: 
“This way madness lies.”” The 
great Arch lives, as Notre- 
Dame and the Sorbonne live, 
in time. 

So Paris must guard first of 
all against the erudite senti- 
mentalists for whom the re- 
moval of a single stone is a 
sacrilege. They are an honor- 
able company: André Hallays, 
Georges Cain, Georges Le- 
notre a generation ago, Georges 
Pillement in our own. There is 
a plaque marking the place 
where Arvers lived, remem- 
bered for a single elegiac son- 
net. There is one to commemo- 
rate the poet Franconi—not so 
well known as the circus mas- 
ter—who died in the First 
World War to defend “his 
house, his street, and the Place 
Saint-Sulpice.”” But a memo- 
rial tablet is no argument for 
the preservation of the mean 
and the commonplace. We are 
told, by men all too conscious 
of their rich culture: “You 
can’t pull down the Hotel du 
Quercy et de l’Univers Réunis! 
That’s where Raymond Poin- 
caré used to meet his grisette 
friend!” 

Antiquarianism of Ye Olde 
Shoppe type is the foe of 
the historical spirit. Cherish 
the living past; spurn the past 
that was mediocre to begin 
with and has grown dingier, 
more leprous, with the years. 
Not everything in the past de- 
serves to be loved: our own 


vulgarities, a hundred years hence, will 
be the hoary, the hallowed past. 

This is not a family quarrel among 
Frenchmen. It concerns us, Americans 
who love Paris, and to whom Paris be- 
longs on the strength of our love. For 
our own attitude is ambivalent. Any 





realtor from Keokuk—no slight on that 
city I have never seen, but the name is 
delicious—wiil unfailingly admire the 
Place de la Concorde, the Invalides, the 
Sainte Chapelle: but connoisseurs want 
to delve beyond the obvious. They must 
find special dilection in slummy little 


streets, such as the Rue du Chat qui 
Péche and the Rue Git-le-Coeur, because 
these are “quaint” and unlike anything 
in Muncie or Somerville. This sets them 
apart from the common herd; but in 
this professed tenderness for squalor, 
there is a barely veiled element of 
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self-righteousness. We love the “na- 
tives” and their habitat to be pictur- 
esque—and dirty—but we thank the 
Lord that our streets, if drab, are at 
any rate clean. 

Thus Elliot Paul, author of The Last 
Time I Saw Paris, made the best of two 
worids: he posed as the true cosmo- 
politan and Bohemian, he. enjoyed, 
with a touch of woozy. maiidlinitess, 









the horrible Rue de la Huchette, but 
he never ceased to take pride in his New 
England roots. Contempt—the con- 
sciousness of our own superiority—is 
the most delicate feast prepared for us 
by the gods. You, too, can read Paul’s 
book and, from your sophisticated 
heights, despise both France and Amer- 
ica. In every tourist there slumbers an 
Elliot Paul. 
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Montaigne loved Paris “even with 
its warts,” and so do I: but not be- 
cause of the warts. If you truly love 
Paris and the Parisians, unite in the 
crusade against dirt, and against the 
most insidious disease of all, the 
mediocrity which reveals meanness. 
Even venerable old men should wash. 

If Paris is to be saved, nine tenths 
of it ought to be destroyed. Age is 
no excuse. The ugly may become 
venerable: the commonplace never. 
My theme is that Paris is alive: what 
would happen to a living organism 
if the burnt-out breath, the waste 
products, the dead cells, were not 
allowed to be removed? 

This does not mean that we should 
preserve of the past only the ex- 
quisité, and certainly not only the 
monumental, if by monumental you 
mean pretentious. M. Dufayel, the 
grand master in France of the in- 
stallment plan, had two masterpieces 
erected to his glory: a great store at 
the foot of the Sacré-Coeur, and a 
palatial residence in the Champs 
Elysées. The first lost its dome in a 
fire: a clear gain. The second was 
pulled down as unprofitable. Some 
of the houses built on the Champs 
Elysées at the dawn of this century 
also illustrate my point: with their 
commercialized Baroque—I refuse 
to call it Beaux-Arts—columns, ped- 





iments, cupolas, they attempted to 
dwarf the Louvre. The ornate is a 
form of architectural elephantiasis. 

On the other hand, there are mod- 
est streets, corners, small plazas, 
which in their timid way are caresses 
to the soul. It is a joy, in the Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés district, to escape 
from the honorable banality of the 
boulevard and discover the plain, 
unadorned, almost shrinking little 
Place de Furstemberg. In a histor- 
ical and monumental city, the chief 
merit of the private buildings is to be 
unassuming. (This, of course, is the 
exact reverse of the situation in New 
York, which I am far from scorning: 
the god of architects fulfills himself 
in many ways.) 

There are many delightful things 
in Paris, from Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre 
to structures built in what is techni- 
cally called style nouilles—noodle 
style—an unexpected achievement of 
the unlamented Art Nouveau. How 
are they to be preserved? First 
of all, by being kept in good re- 
pair. A leaky roof, sinking founda- 
tions, stone encrusted with grime or 
slowly dissolving in the wind and the 
rain: none of these fulfills an artistic 
purpose except for those fin-de-siécle 
souls who find in decay the very 
essence of beauty. Masterpieces need 
patient care; Gothic churches in 
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particular, structurally sound, are 
fragile in texture. If meticulous up- 
keep is neglected toolong, a major op- 
eration may become necessary. Such 
an operation is called restoration. 

Here again, in the name of the 
living past, I find myself at odds 
with the antiquarians. Their rule is: 
“‘Never restore!’’ A restoration, 
cleansing the dirt which we are 
pleased to call patina, makes a mon- 
ument look like a modern pastiche 
of itself. Of course there may be 
faulty restorations: Racine warned 
us against the attempt to “repair the 
irreparable outrages of the years.” 
But if the work be done by a scholar 
and an artist, the result may be 
clear gain. Rheims was being con- 
solidated and refaced when, in the 
First World War, the scaffolding, 
ignited by a German shell, went up 
in flames; no one blames Mr. 
Rockefeller for helping to undo the 
harm done by Chronos and the Huns. 

There is nothing sacred about the 
accidents of fate—which the law 
sacrilegiously calls Acts of God—or 
about the blunders of incompetent 
architects. Why should we be per- 
manently impoverished by a stupid 
catastrophe? Classical architects, the 
worst vandals of all, destroyed as 
“Gothic,” by which they meant bar- 
barous, the delicate spires of Notre- 
Dame and the Sainte-Chapelle: do 
we not rejoice that they were built 
anew? 

There are several examples in 
Paris of such sorely needed restora- 
tions. The venerable abbey of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés had three towers. 
Two of them were in ruinous condi- 
tion. The Bourbon Restoration, un- 
worthy of its name, could not raise 
the funds to repair them and found 
it more realistic to pull them down. 
Napoleon razed the towers of the 
fortress of Vincennes, since they 
served no military purpose. One of 
the towers of Saint-Denis was un- 
safe. It might have been under- 
pinned, as the French did with great 
success for the splendid tower of 
Strasbourg. Instead, a bungler found 
it easier to remove the spire, then the 
tower itself. I revere the past, but 
not its egregious failures. A wasteful 
expenditure? These towers could be 
rebuilt in their pristine glory for the 
cost of a few nuclear weapons. 

To restore or not to restore is a 
delicate question; to complete or 
not to complete may be more puz- 
zling still. There is hardly a great 
monument in Paris built before the 
1850’s that was carried on exactly as 
planned, and that can be considered 
finished. The Louvre has been in the 
making ever since it began as a 
Merovingian stockade; the work was 
still in progress when it was stopped 
by the fall of Napoleon III in 1870, 


and it may yet be resumed. Semicircular 
wings were planned for the Dome des 
Invalides; one of the towers of Saint- 
Sulpice was left in the rough. Churches, 
starting with the chancel, often slowed 
to a standstill before the portal was 
done: should we be satisfied forever 
with a blank wall? At what moment do 
resignation and despair become artistic 
virtues? 


1960 - SOUTH AFRICA'S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


There are literally hundreds of ex- 
cellent buildings in Paris; there are per- 
haps not more than half a dozen that 
are supreme. (And I count the Eiffel 
Tower among them.) The appeal of 
Paris does not lie in the perfection of 
individual monuments: it is found in 
the subtle harmony of the settings, in 
the ensembles, and in the one great 
ensemble that is the whole city. There 


is a Versailles at Nymphenburg, a 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in San 
Francisco, a Gabriel Palace of the 
Place de la Concorde in Philadelphia, 
and Petits Trianons without number.. 
They are good of their kind, and we 
must acknowledge their merits; yet 
they fail to impress us because they 
have been torn from their organic 
setting. It is as though the nose of 


There’s a South African tour to suit 
your pocket. Consult your experi- 
enced Travel Agent. Ask SATOUR 
for friendly, helpful advice, colorful 
literature. Transportation details 
from South African Railways, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


Rockefeller Center 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your literature to: 


MY TRAVEL AGENT IS 





Cleopatra were grafted onto the face 
of Queen Elizabeth I: a good nose, ac- 
cording to Pascal, but on the wrong 
face. 

Beauty—I prefer the more elusive 
term charm—creates an obligation. 
You cannot do what you please with 
your property, if your property hap- 
pens to be one of the world’s heir- 
looms. The Paris authorities, guided 


by artists and scholars of undoubted 
competence, have drawn up a list of 
those “sites and monuments” which 
cannot be altered at the owner’s whim. 
The Place Vendéme, the Place des 
Vosges first come to our minds, but 
but there are innumerable others, on 
a more modest plane. We should go 
farther: the whole of historical Paris— 
Paris within the limits it had until 


1859—ought to be classified and pro- 
tected as a site and a monument. This 
does not mean that nothing could be 
altered within that vast area. On the 
contrary, I hold that the center of Paris 
should be completely renovated within 
the next fifty years. But it means that 
nothing could be. done without first 
considering carefully the obligation to 
beauty. Rebuild the Place Saint-Sulpice 





Quality runs in the family 


IN THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS BOTTLE 
PINCH 
THE SOVEREIGN SCOTCH 


IN THE NEW, CLEAR BOTTLE 
FIVE STAR 
THE FLAVOR THAT IS 
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Both from the House of Haig...the oldest Scotéh whisky distillers, founded in 1627. 
Don't be Vague...ask for Haig & Haig = BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF, RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 
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if you must: only one of its houses 
has any merit. But do not rebuild it 
with skyscrapers of stainless steel. 

The one essential point is to pre- 
serve the measure that gives Paris its 
harmonious personality. For an 
apartment house, ten stories might 
be more efficient than six: but not 
within measurable distance of Notre- 
Dame. The Panoramic House at 
Auteuil, with its fourteen stories, is 
not an irremediable disaster because 
it is so far from the center. It ruins 
only the beautiful, truly Roman via- 
duct, which had become useless and 
was doomed anyway. Croulebarbe, 
one of the dingiest parts of Paris, 
now boasts a tenement higher than 
the towers of Notre-Dame: let 
Croulebarbe rejoice. But the new 
School of Medicine, in the heart of 
ancient Paris, is a tumor, a gibbosity; 
not from the surrounding streets but 
from afar, from Montmartre, from 
the Chaillot terrace. Just as the John 
Hancock Building is, to me, a de- 
formity on the Boston skyline. 

The right formula, given out long 
ago by hygienists and urbanists, is 
that no house should be higher than 
the width of the street on which it 
stands. I should like to see this sim- 
ple rule rigorously applied in an- 
cient Paris, within a period not to 
exceed fifty years. But this would be 
impossible if we were to preserve the 
existing narrow lots, vestiges of a 
past that should be killed if it refuses 
to die. The unit must be at least the 
block, and preferably the area of 
many blocks. This is what New 
York, Philadelphia, Saint Louis, 
Washington are attempting to do; 
and Paris also haltingly, in the form 
of slum clearance. Such a transfor- 
mation does not imply socialism: it 
implies large scale and far-sighted 
enterprise. I have seen the renova- 
tion of the Grand Central district, 
and the creation of the Rockefeller 
Center: and both were good business. 


If, in the central part of Paris, we 
reduce both the area and the height 
of the buildings; if we take precau- 
tions against overcrowding (four- 
tier bunks against the four walls of a 
room should be discouraged), a vast 
redistribution of the population will 
be inevitable. At least one million 
Parisians should be forced into the 
outlying regions. Can this be achieved 
without ruthless dictatorial meth- 
ods? I hate even gentle pressures: 
all classes have their rights in Old 
Paris. But the exodus can be origi- 
nated by government fiat, and prove 
profitable in terms of money and 
efficiency. 

Let all public and semipublic ad- 
ministrations be moved ten miles 
out—at or beyond Versailles. Let 
France create a Washington, a New 





Delhi, a Brasilia. What a splendid 
opportunity for modern architec- 
ture! Once the movement primed, 
private administrations might well 
follow. There is no reason why ware- 
houses (even the stock of gold in the 
cellars of the Banque de France), or 
the bursting files and archives of busi- 
ness, or the monstrous regiment of 
typists, should all be huddled within 
a stone’s throw of the Folies-Bergére. 
All a giant organization needs in the 
center of a city is a richly paneled 
room for meetings of the board, a 
few cubicles for private interviews, 
and a battery of telephones. 

Paris must be lived in, night and 
day. It should not become at night a 
necropolis like the City in London. 
And we must avert the growth of 
dormitory towns such as Brooklyn 
was once famed to be: a vast city of 
sleep, bedrooms, churches, ceme- 
teries. This very real danger can be 
met at both ends. 

First of all, let us make every part 
of Paris residential, even the vicinity 
of the Stock Exchange. Let us use 
for business only the first three sto- 
ries, and reserve for apartments the 
upper four—with a roof garden. 
Thus a man might take an elevator 
to go to his work, instead of the 
Métro. Paris is aware of this prob- 
lem and is attempting to face it in 
the heart of the financial district, the 
Ninth Arrondissement. 

Then, to avoid the stupefying at- 
mosphere of suburbia, let us organ- 
ize in the Paris region some twenty 
centers, each with all the appurte- 
nances of a great city: banks and de- 
partment stores, hotels, clubs, thea- 
ters, libraries, museums. Thus the 
millions of Parisians forced to live 
beyond the historical limits would 
be no worse off than the inhabitants 
of Bordeaux, Nice or Strasbourg; 
and in addition, they could at any 
moment go to Old Paris in less than 
half an hour. Thus they would have 
the best of three worlds: for their 
home, a garden city; for business 
and pleasure, a large and convenient 
town; and in addition, Cosmopolis 
near at hand. 

All this, evidently, cannot be 
achieved overnight. That is why I 
am pleading for a fifty-year plan. 
But such a plan is inconceivable 
without two great reforms, neither 
of which is revolutionary. 

The first is the creation of a firm, 
definite, over-all authority for the 
whole urban region—roughly a cir- 
cle with a radius of ten or twelve 
miles and a population of six or 
seven millions. The local districts or 
boroughs would of course retain a 
large degree of autonomy. In this 
Paris would only be following, after 
a lag of half a century, the examples 
of London, New York, Berlin. 


The second is a rapid-transit system 
co-ordinating the suburban lines, the 
Métro and its proposed extensions, the 
buses and whatever new methods may 
be devised: the whole with universal 
transfers and a low single fare. Every- 
one knows that such a system would 
not pay. For a city of many millions, 
however, it is as indispensable as streets 


can remain healthy without proper 
circulation, 

Imagine Paris after the year 2000. 
Within twenty minutes, the citizen of 
outlying Noisy-le-Sec can pay a friendly 
visit to Mona Lisa, or sit at table at 
Maxim’s. But also within twenty min- 
utes, a man tired of the old city could 
be wandering in the forest of Saint- 


reasonable distance of his work, thus 
safeguarding one of the finest values in 
the French way of life, a substantial un- 
hurried lunch en famille. Notre-Dame 
would not be dwarfed; the Champs 
Elysées would not be turned into a 
Dantesque superhighway. Paris would 
be sanely alive, enjoying the bitter- 
sweet of its memories, and still shrug- 


were in a medieval town. No organism 


Germain. Everyone would be within 


ging with indomitable hope. THE END 








& Already consecrated by the label ‘Beauté 
France,” and by many exhibits of industrial aes- 
thetics, the style of the ciTROEN has received 
the highest distinction awarded by the famous 
International Exposition of Decorative Arts: the 
Milan Triennale. A In bestowing this unprece- 
dented honor, the designers of today marked this 
car as Opening a new age of automotive aerody- 
namics. A Leaving far behind the vanity of chrome 
plate and the vulgarity of gratuitous ornament, 
CITROEN speaks the new language of pure forms har- 
moniously mingled with the visible presence of 
aerial spaciousness. 


Over 90 mph e up to 34 mpg e 123” Wheelbase e Disc Brakes e Front 


Wheel’ Drive and \ir Oil Suspension 





CITROEN 


800 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
8423 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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Going to Europe this year?... 


A car is a must in Europe! Citroen has a car for 
every budget. Order it here, claim it there, bring it 
home for further savings. For free booklet and early 
reservations write: 

Citroen Overseas Delivery Dept. HL-3 








A nationwide network of factory-trained Dealers throughout the United States and Canada. Write for FREE Road Test Reports and illustrated brochure 
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TURTLE SWEEPSTAKES. Big desert tur- 
tles are loosed in a circle; first out wins. 
Favorite sport at desert towns. June. 


DAYS OF VERDUGOS. Colorful Spanish 
fiesta at Glendale, once an old rancho 
land grant. June. 


; LILAC FESTIVAL. Acres of lilacs at 
GOLDEN ORANGES being harvested... ECHO PARK—a pastoral scene in the midst of peak of bloom. Tehachapi Pass. May. 
fragrant blossoms perfuming the air. the bustling city shelters swans, ducks, geese — 

Note snow-topped mountain. offers boating, masses of blooming flowers. 





PUTT UNDER THE PALMS at sunny 
course at Glendale. Enjoy any sport 
the year round in Southern California. 


Te; 
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COME ANY TIME! 
THE FUN LASTS ALL YEAR. 
ENJOY ALL OUR FAMOUS 
ATTRACTIONS...PLUS 
DOZENS OF COLORFUL, 
EXCITING SPECIAL EVENTS. 
THERE ARE HUNDREDS 
OF NEW, EXCITING 
VACATION EXPERIENCES 
ALL AROUND YOU. 


COLORFUL STOCKS BLOOM, the fresh-cut grass CATAMARANS (double-hulled craft) glide over SEA FRIENDS— pelicans waddling 
is fragrant, palms rustle in the breeze along a the quiet water off Santa Monica. Here, sailing about looking for fish dinners, seals 
Pacific Goan roadside. is year round sport. barking from rocky perches. 


BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL. See champ 
Dodgers play home games. April. 

RAINBOW FARMS. 2500 acres of color. 
Flowers grown for garden seed! June. 


, . . HOLLYWOOD WINTER SPECTACULAR— 
° } : : : premiere time with svelte evening 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SYMBOLS— DESCANSO GARDENS—A year round fairyland gowns, searchlights, smiling stars 
a sun-warmed pool, azaleas bloom- of color with the world’s biggest camellia dis- alighting from limousines. 
ing, lemons ripening play, rare rose varieties, begonias and lilies. 


PALMS-TO-PINES HIGHWAY brings 
you from cool mountain pine forests 
down to sunny desert floor in an hour. 


ALOES IN BLOOM—find these succu- “QUEEN OF THE MISSIONS” — built in 1786. The AVALON BAY—at Catalina Island 
lents along our 200 miles of coastline. altar light has never gone out. see Undersea Gardens, Seal Rock. 
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SPANISH MISSION FIESTA— San Fer- 
nando Valley near the mission. May 


GRUNION RUNS. On certain nights 
grunion flop up on the sands to spawn 

and be caught with bare hands for 
fish fries. June-August. 
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HORSE RACING at a beautiful park 

(watch for movie, TV stars). May-July. 

E . LIVING ART FESTIVAL. Costumed peo- 

. . ple pose against painted backdrops, 
— bring Great Masters to life. July. 

; 1x PARADE OF LIGHTS. Yachts fashioned 
WORLD'S LARGEST CACTUS DISPLAY with lights into whales, etc., parade ZINNIAS BY THE ACRE! Grown for sced at our 
is at Huntington Library,San Marino. around harbor. May. famous Rainbow Farms, an interesting day’s 
See 25,000 rare specimens. round trip from the metropolitan area. 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST ROSE GARDEN. At 
peak blooming time, a fairyland of red. 
pink, yellow, white blossoms on 15,000 
bushes in Exposition Park. April. 


FLYING FISH RETURN. The world’s 
largest, all silver and rainbowy. See 
them by the thousands skimming over 
Avalon Bay. April. 


DESERT LILIES, called Joshua trees, BEVERLY HILLS—typical scene amid some of 
thrust bristly arms into the desert the most beautiful residential areas in the world. 
sky. Some are 30 feet tall. Note masses of flowers instead of grass. 


INDIAN FAIR. Piute, Shoshone, Washoe 
tribes, living along east side of High 
Sierra, demonstrate crafts, games, 
dances, costumes. July. 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICES. Outdoors 
in the mild subtropical dawn. At Holly- 
wood Bowl, below sea level on the des- 
SUBTROPIC SHOW PLACE—at the Ar- ert, on nearby Catalina Island. April. 
boretum find Burma jungle, Austral- 
ian bush country movie sites. 


THE STARS’ PRINTS —foot, hand, even nose and 
leg! Preserved in concrete at a Hollywood 
Boulevard theater sidewalk. 


“THE STACK”’—all our freeways meet GLASS, PALMS AND STEEL—our new architec- 
here at the downtown interchange. ture is a sight to see...clean, crisp, sun bright. gs 
eae FREE: Color Sight-seeing map of Los Ange- 
les County, all Southern California. Locates 
645 sights plus 100 stars’ homes. Mail 
= coupon now! On arrival visit the All-Year 
“4 Club free Information Center, 628 W. 6th 
St., Los Angeles. 
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This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors for the citizens of 
Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica, Tor- 
rance and 181 other communities. 
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suBTROPIC ciry—Wilshire Boule- 
vard sweeps through lush MacArthur 
Park on its way to the Pacific Ocean 


HOLLYWOOD AT NIGHT—near here 
see our round skyscraper, giant movie 
and TV studios, stars’ footprints. 
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PACIFIC PICTURE—early evening 
sunset, seen through palm trees 
gently rustling in the ocean breeze 
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PALOS VERDES...“the Green Hills” 
.--overlook the Pacific. This. light- 
house is a favorite snapshot site. 


GERANIUM LAWNS! Thousands of 
red, white and pink geraniums flavored 
by lush ice plant and orange trees. 


All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
Division C-3-A, 628 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


Please send me free Color Sight-seeing Map. 
(Miss) 
(Mrs.) 
(Mr.) 
Street 


City __ 


Zone 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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to go everywhere, 
do everything... 
all season jong. 


HOLIDAY SUN 

a welcome sun-tan 
HOLIDAY MIST 

a lustrous pearly grey 
HOLIDAY BREEZE 
a fresh light beige 
Seamless, 1.50, 1.65 

With Seams, 1.50, 1.95 
Non-Run, 1.95 


Proportion sizes: Short, Average, Long 


best & CO. 


Fifth Ave., at 51 St., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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Eleanor Alford softened the severe lines 

of the serape by giving it a graceful rounded shape 
and adding a jaunty collar ; she made it easier 

to put on by opening it down the front. 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 


Serape 
From Peru 






@ Peru, the ancient kingdom of the Incas, is 


a land of orchids and eucalyptus, of two- 
mile-high plateaus and 20,000-foot Andean 
peaks. In the central highlands corn grows 
on hillside terraces constructed 500 years ago, 
herds of llamas roam the village streets, and 
eighty per cent of the people are Indians. 
Native clothing here is remarkable on two 
counts: women wear derby hats, and men 
wear some of the most beautiful serapes in 
Latin America. The Indians weave these pon- 
cholike wraps from llama wool, with a skill 
inherited from the artisans of the Inca courts. 
Serapes such as theirs, suggests Pan Amer- 
ican stewardess Eleanor Alford, deserve a 
place in HOLIDAY’s Foreign Bazaar. 

In its plainest form, the serape is a blanket 


with a hole cut in the middle for the wearer’s 





head. The simplicity of the pattern gives it 
fashion potential for formal, casual or sports 
attire, depending on the fabric used. When 
made of velvet, satin or any glamorous ma- 
terial the serape becomes an unusual evening 
wrap. Fashioned of wool or corduroy, it is a 
warm cape ideal for casual wear. Made of 
Terry cloth, it is an abundant beach coat. Or 
to stick to the original idea, it can be 
effectively fashioned from a bright-colored 
blanket. Whatever its miuterial and use, 
the serape is a handsome addition to any 


wardrobe. 





(If you would like sewing instructions for copying 
this version of the serape, send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to HOLIDAY Information 
Service, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa., mentioning the serape.) THE END 





Let’s go beneath the surface... 


You don’t need a snorkel tube to see what 
goes on beneath the surface of this car— 
just a set of keys and an open mind. 

Your De Soto dealer will gladly supply you 
with the keys. 

A test drive will quickly prove that 
Torsion-Aire suspension gives you not only 
the smoothest ride you’ve ever had... but a 
sureness of control that surpasses many 
a sports car. Include a stretch of rough 
road in your drive. You won’t hear any 
rattles, squeaks and groans beeause De Soto 
has welded, quiet Unibody construction. 

The engine, too, will speak for itself . . . by 
remaining quiet. In fact, the unique silence 
of a DeSoto is something you almost 
have to get used to... it’s that quiet. 


Nothing says quality like.the 60 De Soto 
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on the fabulous fleet to EUROPE! 


1960 marks an historic high for Holland-America 
service to Europe ... with SAILINGS EVERY FRI- 
DAY* from New York to Southampton, Le Havre and 
Rotterdam on the superb NEW flagship ROTTERDAM, 
the luxury liner NIEUW AMSTERDAM or the deluxe 
STATENDAM. In addition, serving the same ports are: 
the popular MAASDAM monthly from New York, stop- 
ping also at Cobh or Galway; and her sister-ship 
RYNDAM monthly from Montreal and Quebec. One of 
the motor-twins WESTERDAM or NOORDAM sails every 
other Saturday from New York direct to Rotterdam. 


The best things in ship-life are free! . . . On ship- 
board you can see first-run movies; dance to Conti- 
nental orchestras; enjoy gay impromptu entertain- 
ment; enter card or deck-sports tournaments; read 
the latest books from well-stocked libraries; swim in 
outdoor or indoor pools; exercise in a well-equipped 
gymnasium; indulge in three generous meals a day, 
plus between-meal snacks and lavish midnight buffets. 
A fabulous resort life all included in your passage 
ticket when you go Holland-America Line. 


The delightful incidentals! ... Intimate cafes serve 
oversize cocktails for 40¢, Sherry or Port 25¢, de- 
licious draught beer from Holland at 10¢ a glass. 


“It’s good to be 


Ship-shops carry “name” watches and cameras, ex- 
quisite jewelry, porcelain and Dutch-silver objets 
d’art, and fascinating gifts from all Europe at “free 
port” prices. There are beauty and barber shops, 
steam rooms and Turkish baths too. The ship’s pool, 
bingo and horse racing all add zest and excitement to 
your crossing. 


The luxury of First Class on the ROTTERDAM, 
NIEUW AMSTERDAM and STATENDAM!... 
Here you may enjoy resort living at its opulent best. 
The most spacious and beautifully appointed public 
rooms, swimming pools, theatres and night clubs, de- 
luxe staterooms, gourmet menus that include filet mig- 
non, lobster, caviar, crépes suzette, plus delicacies 
prepared by master chefs and served by a retinue of 
meticulously trained stewards. You’ll have plenty of 
“first class” moments to remember. 


You'll live like a king (or a queen)! ... Cabins 
are modern, with every built-in comfort and conven- 
ience, including a telephone. On all ships you may 
have a bath or a shower. Air-conditioning is individ- 
ually controlled, and room stewards and stewardesses 
are at your beck and call to help with packing and 
unpacking (there’s virtually no luggage limit); to 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


serve you breakfast in bed; to assist with your cock- 
tail parties; tend to shoe shining, pressing and laun- 
dry, plus hundreds of small chores to make your cross- 
ing carefree. The entire catering staff is fluent in 
several languages. 

The pecple you meet... world travelers, celebri- 
ties of stage, screen and TV, business and industrial 
leaders, members of the diplomatic corps of many 
nations—people with a relish for the good things of 
life—people worth knowing. 

Generations of sea mastery! ... Unaware as you 
may be of the many navigational and operational in- 
novations on the bridge, in the engine room, and 
throughout the non-passenger sections—nevertheless 
they are there. In addition, 100% air-conditioning, 
automatic stabilizers for smoother crossings, efficient- 
ly operated radar, every device for passenger security 
and comfort including ship-to-shore radio telephone. 
And of course the hundreds of highly trained staff 
and crew members who work around the clock to make 
your voyage a memorable and rewarding experience. 


*Begins with the May 13 sailing of the STATENDAM. 
Earlier Spring sailings: ROTTERDAM Apr. 18, 
NIEUW AMSTERDAM Apr. 26. 


* a 
on a well-run ship” ee 
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AN ANNIVERSARY 


@ With this issue HOLIDAY, marks its fourteenth 
year of publication. It is not a traditional milestone 
in the way that ten or twenty-five is, and we have 
not assembled a special issue for the occasion. Four- 
teenth anniversaries aren’t celebrated very elab- 
orately; they're observed, and in observing them, 
there’s somethiig to be learned. 

This issue is like a“*candid” photograph, HOLIDAY 
Magazine snapped in an unstudied moment at age 
fourteen. Unlike our special issues, which are con- 
sciously and carefully concentrated on a limited 
subject, here we more characteristicallv sprawl all 
over the world, from a museum for very strange 
fish in Monaco to the Borough of Brooklyn, from 
car racing at Daytona Beach to the Egypt of the 
Ancients. There is a full coverage of Alabama, part 
of a subject we have never neglected, the states 
which together form the mosaic known as the 
United States of America. HOLIDAY has always, like 
America and Americans, had a taste for the good 
things in life, which shows up in this issue in the 
form of a money-is-no-object tour of London, and 
a restful six pages, the new Nassau, in color. Our 
interests in food and in influential people also ap- 
pear; we are even occasionally interested edi- 
torially in the Armed Forces, although our bent is 
always very strongly toward the arts of peace, and 
the Air Force is examined this month. Travel is 
travel, the means are secondary; in this issue we 
evoke the American hobo. 

We feel that our two guiding principles are evi- 
dent here and in all our issues: the world as our 
subject, the finest writers in the English language 
describing it. This particular issue is a picture of 
HOLIDAY at age fourteen, a portrait without trick 
lighting or elaborate props. We think it’s a very 
good likeness. THE EDITORS 





BACK TO ALABAMA 


by Carl Carmer 


FLOWERS AND MUSIC stand out among the graces of life that 
Alabama cultivates. Above, a glimpse of the sixty-acre Bellingrath 
Gardens near Mobile, featuring the exquisite camellia japonica in 
an epergne of Sheffield silver dating from 1850. Opposite page, a 
view of the mansion built at Chapman by the late Greeley McGowin, 
showing his gifted family assembled for a session of chamber music. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED J. MAROON 


e | had not seen the red hills of northern Alabama for more 
than thirty years when I returned to them on a Sunday of last 
June. | drove in from Chattanooga and took the little ferry that 
lurches across the Tennessee River into Bridgeport, just south of 
the Alabama state line. The freshets of spring had not entirely 
subsided and the water was still picking up a pinkish brown from 
the clay banks. On the road down from Bridgeport to Scottsboro 
familiar signs advised travelers to drink Dr. Pepper when thirsty 
and use Clabber Girl baking powder when baking. 

Northern Alabama when | first knew it was a mountain 
country with a river running through it. Hill cz bins perched dan- 
gerously on steep acres high above the Tennessee (“Fire your 
shotgun up the chimley and your punkin crop’ll drop into the 
fireplace”). It was a land of fiddlers’ conventions and all-day 
sings and square dances and court weeks. Few Negroes lived 
here—their homes were in the Black Belt towns where their slave 
ancestors had worked for rich white folks. The mountain people 
plowed their acres six days a week and on the seventh attended 
little unpainted churches where the wrath of a jealous God was 
expounded with emphasis. Now this area, because of the dam- 
ming of the Tennessee River, is a lake country. The rutted roads 
that once ran near the river are gone, and blacktops run smooth 
along the ridges from which motorists look down on families 
picnicking beside clear water. 

Scottsboro is larger and obviously more prosperous than in 
1931, when nine Negro boys from counties to the south were 
tried in the Scottsboro Courthouse and found guilty of rape. To 
the west, in a valley, lies Huntsville—a city of old, pillared man- 
sions and new, clean business buildings, and the road to Decatur, 
farther on, offers long foothills and dramatic views of rippling 
surfaces over which small boats skitter and water skiers swing in 
long arcs. Blue lake, blue sky, Continued on Page 52 
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ARMORY. Jay P. Altmayer, of Mobile, sits at home amid old treasures 
he has been collecting since the age of twelve—pistols and muskets and 
an outstanding assembly of presentation swords, one of which (foreground, 
left) was given to Lieut. Henry Ballard for gallantry aboard the frigate 
Constitution. Mr. Altmayer holds a perfectly preserved Springfield flintlock, 
the prize won by the top marksman in his class at West Point in 1841. 
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red earth, white blossoms, green grass— 
make sunny days garish. Neat motels 
have sprung up along the way. Planes 
drone into a modern airport at Decatur. 
The towns in this area are crowded with 
new dwellings, small and grim, a picture 
window staring from each cottage fore- 
head. There are fewer cabins on the 
slopes. Many of the hill people now live 
in “housing development” suburbs and 
listen to artificial folk music on the radio. 
Their aerials, lifted by tall rods above 
their roofs, twist and curve like nests of 
mountain snakes. 

Industry has brought its not always 
welcome blessings to this hilly region. 
Teeming cities make its farms sure of 
markets for their produce. Corn whis- 
pers over wide acres that used to grow 
cotton. Cows graze where once were 
stump-dotted marshes. Businessmen who 
have made fortunes in the town factories 
grow Black Angus cattle in the meadows 
above their country homes, and sell the 
beef to expensive city restaurants. The 
shining silo towers of dairy farms hold 
feed for herds of Guernseys, and milk 
trucks roll silver-colored tubes of white 
cargo along the highways. Fertile pas- 
tures and new crops—corn, peanuts, 
beans—have emancipated the white serfs 
of the old Alabama economy. And the 
land has added its concealed treasures. 
Portland cement, coal, iron ore have 
pointed the way to wealth in Birming- 
ham, the state’s largest city. 


Not as old as Mobile or Montgomery, 
Birmingham labors under a sense of 
inferiority which the two other cities 
delight in fostering. ““We don’t scrabble 
so hard for a dollar as Birmingham 
does,”’ they say. ‘““We have age and cul- 
tural background. Birmingham is nouveau 
riche and acts that way.” As a conse- 
quence this “Pittsburgh of the South” 
self-consciously, but eagerly, goes about 
improving its cultural standing. Its riches 
help, and it has rolled colonies of expen- 
sive and often beautiful homes up and 
down the suburban ridges of Red Moun- 
tain and Shades Mountain, each of which, 
according to the city’s detractors, bears 
an example of Birmingham’s culture. 

On Red Mountain stands an enor- 
mous statue of Vulcan—sixty tons of iron 
coated with eye-dazzling aluminum paint. 
Though it is called the “second largest 
statue in the world,” it hardly improves 
the general opinion of the city’s taste. 
The huge figure, an early work of the 
Italian sculptor Giuseppi Moretti (“He 
is bored with whirling in his grave,” says 
a former disciple), was a marvel at the 


St. Louis World’s Fair, in 1904, before 
it arrived eventually at its 120-foot-high 
platform on the summit of the mountain. 
To Birmingham it is a symbol of the big- 
ness of its major industry. 

Shades Mountain has another memo- 
rial of Roman classic culture—Vestavia, 
a replica of the pillared temple of Vesta 
beside the Tiber River. The structure 
lures visitors to see the sculptured fig- 
ures of Roman gods and goddesses in 
its interior. Built by an eccentric citi- 
zen who chose to live among his togaed 
servants as a Roman prince, it remains 
one of the city’s major curiosities. 

A newer attraction on the same moun- 
tain is The Club, a glass-walled building 
of neo-Miami character. Here patrons 
may dine listening to the music of violins 
and a mother-of-pearl piano and looking 
down into the valley where the steel 
furnaces flare in the night (““You get the 
same thrill that Nero got—the fiddles 
play while the city burns’’). 

The grime of a steel city persists in 
downtown Birmingham. Only here and 
there does it give promise of the city its 
riches will erect. A new art gallery, hap- 
pily situated among the buildings of the 
city government, a Little Theater that 
has existed long enough to establish a 
tradition, a few clean-cut towers of busi- 
ness—these are the beginnings. 

I had planned, when I set out for 
Alabama, to write a nostalgic, atmos- 
pheric, sentimental piece about it. It was 
in Birmingham, my first stop of consid- 
erable length, that I discovered this 
would be impossible. Almost no one 
would talk of the past, not even the past 
of a quarter century ago. 

“There’s.a new spirit here,” a Bir- 
mingham businessman told me. “The 
reason? Money for one thing. And in 
the wake of that—air conditioning. I 
know you used to think that heat gave 
Alabamians some of their characteris- 
tics—quick tempers but slow movements 
and slow minds. Well, now our offices, 
our stores, our homes, our automobiles 
are cooled through all the hot months. 
Nobody is exposed to the heat any 
longer than it takes to walk from an 
office building to his car. And in some 
companies the ten-thirty Coke break has 
become a coffee break—just like in New 
York City. An air conditioner costs no 
more than a television set. And I’ve seen 
one-room shacks that have both.” 

“Negro shacks?” 

“IT guess so—though Negroes can 
stand heat better than anybody else.” 


The approach to Montgomery from 
the west was a long “strip,” sure omen 





of entrance to an American city—motels 
(TV in every room), drive-in movies, 
curb-service stands offering frozen cus- 
tard, palm-reading “‘pariors’’—forming 
a one-story jungle of soiled concrete and 
neon tubing. 

Montgomery, however, I found much 
as I had left it. There are few apartment 
houses. Most families live in homes of 
their own, be they elegant or simple. 
The wooden awnings that sheltered shop- 
pers for a century on the main business 
streets of the town have disappeared, 
but the tradition of providing shade 
continues; many of the new and modern 
shops use variegated awnings or jutting 
wooden shelving to fend off the sunlight. 

On a Monday morning I visited the 
State Capitol and found that the old 
building, domed and white, had become 
the center of a wide circle of other Gov- 
ernment houses, also white. No one was 
moving about (the state legislature was 
not in session) and no wind stirred the 
misty sunlight that struck between the 
tall white pillars. I was reminded of the 
Civil War and of my limping grand- 
father who had tried to destroy this 
temple and its creed of slavery; and I 
recalled a passage from a poem by 
Marianne Moore—“‘white is the colour 
of worship and of mourning.” There was 
something, I thought, which had de- 
parted—and the empty shrine seemed to 
be waiting for it to return. 

That night, at a dinner in a Mont- 
gomery country club, I told a new ac- 
quaintance of the impression the white 
buildings had made. 

“You're right,” he said, “and what 
the capitol is waiting for is the homecom- 
ing of distinction and dignity and honor. 
A hundred years ago the Deep South 
was governed by gentlemen of family 
and of classical education, champions of 
the humanities. Now we live, with acci- 
dental exceptions, under the tyranny of 
guitar twangers, gallus snappers, baby 
kissers and sockless barbecue orators. 
Beneath that Yankee mask of yours you 


know as well as I do that white knights ~ 


should inhabit those white buildings. 
We've got them, but they haven’t a 
chance against politicians who call them 
sissies, dudes and eggheads in order to 
get the gutless clowns elected.” 

“Isn’t that kind of talk subversive?” I 
asked. 

“It’s the juleps talking,” he said, “‘but 

in juleps veritas. Let’s get down to what 
‘ we’ve been avoiding—all we think or 
talk about—segregation. When the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People sent that girl to the 
University of Alabama in a limousine all 
dyked out in orchids they were stupid. 


But the thoughtful people of Alabama 
were stupider. On the night before the 
disorders on the campus I called on one 
of the grand old jurists of our state. 

“*What’s going to happen?’ I said. 

“*Violence,’ he said. ‘The rough- 
necks will try to stop her.’ 

“*You and I are good citizens,’ I 
said. ‘We detest illegal violence. So 
what are we doing here?’ 

‘**Sitting home and hoping the rough- 
necks will win,’ he said. ‘Instead of 
listening to the opinions of our best 
minds—arguments that even the Supreme 
Court would respect—we’re letting a 
mob take over.’”’ 

My companion paused for a moment, 
then said pathetically, ““What do we do 
now? What do all the intelligent earnest 
Alabamians do now?” 

“Don’t let this hotspur upset you,” 
said a nearby friend. “‘He’s one of our 
local radicals. I know where there’s an- 
other drink and a pretty lady waiting. ° 

The next morning I saw the gardens 
of the city. Montgomerians take garden- 
ing seriously and their rich soil rewards 
them mightily. No artist would dare to 
combine so many clashing hues—the 
red of japonicas, the pink of oleanders, 
the coral of Roses of Montanta, the 
purple and scarlet of begonias—yet some- 
how, relieved by the yellow of Cape 
jasmine, the blue of larkspur, the white 
of magnolias, sweet olives and Cherokee 
roses, and the garish alternating tones of 
the azalea, Montgomery gardens are 
choirs of singing color. 

Later I stopped at a cemetery—a green 
carpet of grass, dotted with headstones, 
stretching toward the summit of a gentle 
hill. | asked to be brought here, to revisit 
the graves of seven Royal Air Force fliers 
who had come to Montgomery’s Max- 
well Field for training during World 
War II. A storm of wind and rain had 
brought darkness early on the afternoon 
of May 21, 1942, and the young men, 
lost in a trackless sky, had crashed to 
their deaths. Now I read on the simple 
gravestones the moving epitaphs their 
families had chosen—‘*‘For love of Free- 
dom,” “That is forever England,” “He 
left the Vivid Air signed with his honor.” 

Beside these markers stands a tall and 
startling monument. Hank Williams is 
the name on the stone, and carved below 
are a guitar, a few notes of music, a ten- 
gallon hat. Hank was an idol of the mil- 
lions of young Americans whose emo- 
tions are stirred by hillbilly music. The 
titles of his songs are worked into the 
stone here, too, among them Luke the 
Drifter (he used to call himself that), 
Your Cheatin’ Heart, Kaw Liga, I'll 
Never Get Out of This World Alive. 


FACULTY. Hudson Strode, travel writer and biographer of Jefferson Davis, 
poses with his works on the campus of the University of Alabama at Tusca- 
loosa, where he teaches a widely noted course in the writing of fiction. Behind 
Professor Strode stands lovely Gorgas House, built in 1829 as a college 
dining hall and now preserved as an exceptionally fine example of the 
architecture that was developed by the Old South in its ante bellum heyday. 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE prevails in rural Alabama, along the Tombigbee River. 
Above, a hunting club at Carlton after a day’s good shooting; four deer hang 
on the cabin porch, and the woods teem with more, as well as with bear, 
turkeys and squirrels. Opposite page, bounty of another sort is found in 
the varied stock on sale at John M. Smith’s in Gainesville, whose popu- 
ation of 300 is served by five retail establishments, all general stores. 
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“He had Montgomery’s biggest fu- 
neral,” said one of my guides. ““No church 
was big enough—-so it was held at Cram- 
ton Bowl, our stadium. Boys and girls 
from here and Georgia and Mississippi 
and Tennessee crowded it to the brim.” 

“He was a natural,” said the other, 
“an untutored Mozart. But money gave 
him a way of life that killed him.” 

In the six years I had spent in Alabama 
during the Twenties, no one could buy a 
good dinner there. Southern hospitality 
was no myth and home cooking was 
superlative—but restaurant food was 
heavy, greasy, tasteless. There has been 
a considerable change, at least in Mont- 
gomery, where nowadays a traveler can 
find the exquisite food that the great 
cooks of Alabama (white and black) 
provide daily and as a matter of course 
in family homes. At Leila Dowe’s Blue 
Moon Inn, for instance, an old-style resi- 
dence on Goode Street, the gourmet (if 
he orders in advance) may feast on crab- 
meat soup, chicken Country Captain, 
asparagus ring with mushrooms, and 
other delicacies that convince him he has 
dined in the distinguished plantation- 
house tradition. 


I took a wandering journey through 
many byways on my way to Mobile. | 
passed Snow Hill and Rose Bud, where 
the road offered grotesque vistas of 
landscapes shrouded by a broad-leaved 
vine called kudzu. Like flames of green 
fire, its swift tendrils had licked over 
stumps and dead trees, hooding them 
with green, blunting their pointed tops, 
creating ominous sculptural patterns. 
Near Uriah and Blacksher the muddy 
overflow of Little River lay in shallow 
pools defended by battalions of jacks-in- 
the-pulpit. At State Prison Farm, just 
outside Atmore, the corn stood high and 
the wide level fields looked neat and 
fertile. The tiny Styx River laves the 
town of Bay Minette and a few miles 
beyond it lie seemingly measureless 
stretches of tall yellow-green grasses. 
Ocean odors permeate the air above 
them. A few houses stand very much 
alone and the landscape looks as if it 
had been painted by an artist who meant 
to emphasize their aloneness. Even in 
sunlight the impression is ominous—a 
sense of moving through the setting of 
a bad dream. 

Suddenly the traveler is in a long 
gleaming tunnel that dips under Mobile 
Bay and emerges into Government 
Street. He feels the miracle—in a few 
seconds he has left a nightmare of the 
present for Mobile’s dream of the past. 
The long and gnarled limbs of the live 


oaks shade the street, admitting occa- 
sional spatters of sunshine. The mottled 
pavement leads through an aisle of pub- 
lic buildings and houses that display 
their gardens and wrought-iron galleries 
where they may be seen. Smaller and 
more intimate than New Orleans, Mo- 
bile holds the enchantment of its Latin 
past but has not yet felt the compulsion 
to exploit it. The old thoroughfare is 
longer than it used to be, but building in 
its northern stretches has been in keeping 
with the city’s tradition. 

Mobile Bay tells the story of the new 
Mobile. One morning I sought out my 
old friend Earl McGowin, the Commis- 
sioner of State Docks, and we set out, 
water-borne, on a tour of the port. As 


the fog burned off we made out nearly 


thirty vessels, among them the Dutch 
Gran Rio, bound for Haiti with a cargo 
of bedsprings and aluminum sashes; the 
Hadrian, Norway’s largest vessel, her 
vast tanks cleaned out to receive wheat, 
milo, corn and beans; the Japanese 
Kyowei Maru discharging a mixed cargo 
that included two exquisite Chinese 
junks; the American Sue Lykes, bearing 
British automobiles and Scotch whisky; 
the Costa Rican Spidola, exchanging 
Colombian mahogany for Alabama coal; 
the Liberian Yucatan, ready to transport 
milk bottles, cotton cloth and chicken 
feed to Cuba. These were only symbols 
of the port’s swift growth. The hundreds 
of ships that crowd its wharves during 
the year carry natives of almost every 
country in the world. This bay, most 
remembered by Americans for a roman- 
tic barbershop ballad, On Mobile Bay, 
is now as exotic and cosmopolitan as 
Marseille or Port Said. 

The seas have brought riches to Mo- 
bile, and business booms. Progress is a 
watchword, but it brings a danger with 
it. Near Earl MeGowin’s office, later 
that day, | heard a woman say to her 
male companion, ““They’re trying to save 
the oaks on Government Street. They 
ought to realize no trees can stand in the 
way of progress.” 

That night I boarded a larger and 
more elegant craft which went speeding 
on the glittering ripples among the dark 
hulks of the freighters into boundless 
moonlight. The dinner served on board 
was memorable. The Negro chef and his 
assistant prepared crabmeat with a 
chopped-vegetable sauce of puzzling fla- 
vor, and then broiled large snapper 
throats, which I had never before re- 
garded as the astonishing fish-course 
delicacy they are. 

After coffee I went on deck to chat 
with a fellow guest. Suddenly he asked 

Continued on Page 56 
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MOUNTAINTOP TREAT: A group sits at cocktails in the Golden Room of 
an establishment called simply The Club, a million-dollar structure perched 
on a cliffside above Birmingham and designed to give patrons the most view 
for their money. Run as a private social organization, The Club carries 
a roster of 3600 members, some of them New Yorkers and San Franciscans. 
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me point-blank, “Are you a spy for a 
Yankee magazine?” 

“No,” I said. 

“IT need to tell you something,” he 
said. “Stop trying to strangle us. All 
those men and women inside are against 
segregation—but not for the reasons the 
Northern press howls about. If our 
group could only win a primary we 
could put up an argument Yankees 
might consider. Our best candidate won’t 
run because he’d be beaten. I think we 
ought to put him up anyway and go 
down fighting. Then some of you ruth- 
less and irrational fanatics might know 
we tried. Let’s join the ladies.” 


I spent the night in Earl McGowin’s 
cottage at Point Clear, on the east side 
of the Bay. Next morning, not far away, 


I saw a huge star-shaped structure—the 
Grand Hotel. 

“They kept the name out of senti- 
ment,” said Earl. “The old inn on the 
same site was ramibling and Victorian. 
What do you think of this one?” 

We went over for a closer look. The 
place seemed to belie its name. There is 
no grandeur about it—only a concealed 
elegance. The colors—rust for the roof 


and green-blue for the walls—are muted. 
Blue water bounds it on three sides. 
There is an outdoor auditorium far out 
on Julep Point, and the golf club (near 
the main building) is paneled in natural 
woods. The boat basin is roomy. Who- 
ever planned the Grand Hotel evidently 
meant it to lure people of dignity and 
taste. I found it restful. 

The home of the McGowin family is 
at Chapman, a tiny crossroads com- 
munity south of Montgomery about 
sixty miles. 

They live in a tree-shaded park stretch- 
ing back from a white fence bordering 
the highway. Here a big brick house 
with white pillars still shelters Miss 
Essie, widow of the Greeley McGowin 
who built a prosperous sawmill business 
at Chapman. Behind the main house, in 
a long arc on the shores of a little lake, 
are the comfortable homes of his sons 
and their families. 

When the late Greeley McGowin set 
his saws to screaming through Alabama 
logs at Chapman, he had at least three 
definite purposes in mind. One was to 
make money in the lumber business. 
A second was to keep a steady and last- 
ing supply of logs moving into his mill 
by replanting the areas he had cut. A 
third was to provide his four sons with 
education of a superior sort. He sent 
them all to the University of Alabama 
and thence overseas to Oxford. 

Dusk was settling as Earl and I ap- 
proached the door of Floyd McGowin, 
eldest of the brothers. Inside were all the 
McGowin clan, a welcoming swarm. The 
McGowin wives are not only pretty but 
well read, so the conversation was gay 
and intelligent. After dinner my host 
took me into his library and we talked 
books. His interests ranged from Chaucer 
to Joyce—and his collection alone of 
the works and critical appraisals of 
Joyce struck me as extensive and im- 
portant. 

Hours later | sat with Earl on the ter- 
race of his home while fireflies doodled 
on the blackboard of the darkness. 

“Despite all you Yankees hear about 
us,” he said, “Alabama is a booming 
state. The towns you used to love for 
their sleepy charm are awake and thrash- 
ing about. We have water—not only on 
the coast but on inland lakes and rivers 
now made navigable. We have electric 
power, lumber, oil, chemical plants. Be- 
ing an ardent states’ rights man I sort of 
hate to admit that our Federal air cen- 
ters—such as Brooks and Maxwell 
Fields—stimulate our economy with big 
payrolls. Yankees may disapprove of 
us—but there’s a lot of Yankee money 
invested here. When you were teaching 





at the University our percentage of il- 
literacy was high. Now we have almost 
wiped it out. If it weren’t for ——” 

“For what?’ I said. 

“‘What’s your solution of this integra- 
tion business?” 

“IT have none. To me it’s insoluble.” 

“That’s the word,” he said. “Let’s go 
to bed.” 

Chapman is not the only small com- 
munity in Alabama where intellectual 
interests and industrial vigor reach a 
high level. As I was leaving I remembered 
the pronunciamento of the late “Uncle 
Louis” Davidson, world traveler, bon 
vivant, sage of the Black Belt counties: 
“There are only two towns in the world 
where a civilized man may live happily— 
Paris and Uniontown, Alabama.” Ala- 
bamians of education take pride in the 
cultural tradition of the pre-Civil War 
South, though too many of them believe 
that they have inherited it and so do 
nothing about it. The new culture— 
represented by museums, the interest in 
contemporary arts, the appreciation of 
William Faulkner (twenty years ago his 
novels were generally denounced here)— 
has almost no relationship to the old- 
time’ planter’s preoccupation with the 
Greek and Latin classics or Shakespeare. 


Back through the gargoyles of kudzu 
I went, through Pine Apple and Snow 
Hill and the wide Main Street of Selma 
(“Never a homely girl from Selma”). 
Westward then—through Demopolis, 
whose past claims a romantic Vine and 
Olive Colony of aristocratic refugees 
from the French Revolution (they tried 
their unaccustomed hands at growing 
wine grapes and olives, with little suc- 
cess) and whose present boasts “the 
liveliest Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in the state,” and thence northwest into 
the old Black Belt town of Livingston. 
There was the courthouse on the old 
square, the drugstore that has borne the 
same family name for many generations, 
the “bored well” (“Drink from it for 
what ails you”’)—and finally the home of 
Pratt and Ruby Tartt, with Miss Ruby 
standing in the doorway. 

It was years since she and I had had a 
good long talk, but we took up almost 
where we had left off. Miss Ruby is in her 
eightieth year but she has defied her ag- 
ing. We sat under a tree in her garden 
while Lizzie, her Negro cook, turned the 
smell of frying chicken into a promise of 
joy. Had I heard about Jesse, a local 
boy who went into the Army and took 
to boasting that he was a leading citizen 
back home? When two of his buddies 
happened to pass through on the 


“doodle,” the one train that stops at 
Livingston, they got off and asked at the 
depot about their pal. No one knew him, 
and this they reported back in camp. 

“I didn’t say I come from smack dab 
up to the courthouse,” said Jesse. 

As we sat down to eat, Miss Ruby said, 
“By the way, I don’t know how our train 
got its name but everybody calls it the 
doodle. Our only other train doesn’t 
stop here, so it’s called the through- 
doodle. One day a boy stepped up to the 
station master and said: ‘Do the doodle 
come before the through-doodle do or do 
the through-doodle come before the 
doodle do?’ The whole county has been 
chanting that one ever since.” 

On the next morning Miss Ruby and I 
returned to our old routine of seeking 
folk materials. We visited Gainesville, 
once the prosperous center of a cotton 
empire, now almost a ghost town. Ina 


general store there, while the odors of 
tobacco, coffee, candy, snuff enchanted 
us, Miss Beth (Mrs. O. K. Murray) 
sang for us an ancient English ballad 
each stanza of which begins with a ques- 
tion from a wife and ends with an un- 
musical answer in monosyllables from 
her husband. The woman draws from 
him the information that he intends to 
go downtown to get drunk and that on 


om 


he fe: 
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SEA-LEVEL LUXURY: Shapely bathers grace the rim of the heated pool 
at the Isle Dauphine Club, a $375,000 playground belonging to property 
owners on Dauphin Island at the mouth of Mobile Bay. Lying some thirty 
miles south of Mobile, and accessible by a new bridge, the clubhouse pro- 
vides dining, dancing, and swimming on a mile-long beach along the Gulf. 





POLITICAL LEADERS who hail from Alabama do not run to type. Above, 
Rep. Frank W. Boykin, of Mobile, at his hunting lodge in McIntosh; the 
slogan overhead suggests the wordy, top-of-the-lungs flamboyance he em- 
ploys in Congress. Opposite page, Alabama’s Sen. John J. Sparkman at 
the Huntsville Court House, where he first practiced law in 1925; since 
then his career has marked him as a man of liberal and international views. 
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his return he expects her to have cooked 
a bushel of peas for dinner. When she 
remonstrates they—the peas, that is— 
will kill him the husband replies, “Let 
them kill me,” and when she asks where 
to bury him he replies, “Throw me 
away.” This is the last stanza: 


The buzzards will eat you, my kind 
old husband, 

The buzzards will eat you, she called 
him aloud. 

The buzzards will eat you, my kind 
old husband, 

The best old fellow in the land. 


It ends with the husband’s shout: “Let 
them eat me.” 

In Gainesville, too, we pieced together 
the materials of an early melodramatic 
story—one of the dark, plantation-house 
tragedies that Alabama _porch-sitters 
have always delighted in. 

In the early spring of 1847 a planta- 
tion owner took the river steamer Lamp- 
lighter to Mobile, where business and 
politics would detain him for several 
months. His lovely but frail wife he left 
in the care of his best friend, a distin- 
guished physician. The smoke of the 
side-wheeler’s stacks had hardly blown 
from the sky before the two left behind 
were lovers. Though he was himself mar- 
ried, the physician wooed the lonely 
girl “in prose and verse,” and soon the 
couple could not conceal their wild in- 
fatuation. All Gainesville was set gossip- 
ing when the doctor began wearing a ring 
marked with his sweetheart’s initials, 
having had it enlarged to fit his finger. 

By late May a friend of the betrayed 
husband arrived in Mobile. The next 
upstream packet, the Ophelia, bore an 
armed passenger. Striding up River 
Street from the Gainesville dock, the 
planter shot his rival dead, then ordered 
his wife out of his home. The Alabama 
courts exonerated him for the killing and 
soon thereafter granted him a divorce. 

The story, like an ancient ballad, has 
had continuing life for more than a 
century. Most Black Belt Alabamians 
have forgotten about Dancing Rabbit 
Creek Treaty, by which the Choctaws 
gave Sumter County to the nation in 
1831. Few could describe the surrender 
of Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest and his 
dashing command at Gainesville in 
1865. But the tale of the planter, the doc- 
tor and the beautiful but faithless wife is 
a folk legend that will be told as long as 
people live in Alabama. 


I saved my visit to Tuscaloosa, home 
of the University of Alabama, where for 
six years I had been a professor, for the 


last few days before I set out for home. 
Long-time friends awaited me there, and 
I knew it would be difficult to look upon 
the old town objectively. When a man 
comes back after years to a place he has 
loved, nostalgia compels mourning over 
things that are no longer the same. 

I arrived on a gray hour when the 
pavements were still shining from a re- 
cent shower and the clouds were break- 
ing to show patches of blue. Immediately 
I felt grieved because many of the oaks— 
the Druid Oaks, the town once called 
them—had disappeared. Now a tall 
hotel—promise of comfort and ele- 
gance—stood in a cement desert streaked 
by white parking lines. 

My room was pleasant, my dinner 
good, and I set out as once I had in 1921 
to see the town. Tuscaloosa has grown 
more at its center than on its edges. The 
lawns that once separated its big houses 
are now occupied by small houses that 
shoulder their way into the narrow 
“frontage.” The magic atmosphere I had 
felt long ago was gone. I had to remind 
myself that time dispels enchantment. 

The University, which had held two 
thousand students, each known by name 
to Pres. George Denny, now boasts an 
enrollment of eight thousand. Its new 
president—handsome Frank A. Rose— 
came recommended to the board of 
trustees as a former football player and 
former minister (“They needed both,” 
say Tuscaloosans). 

Gradually I became reconciled to the 
changes that disturbed me. As I sat on 
the back gallery of the Moody House, 
first of the pillared homes I came to 
love, | was reminded by its owner that 
the presidents’ home—most beautiful of 
all Alabama houses—and the Gorgas 
house with its graceful iron railings, en- 
chanted more students than ever. The 
old Governor’s Mansion, built in 1829, 
is now beautifully restored and has be- 
come the University Faculty Club. I 
lunched with friends there the next day, 
and afterward we stood for a while on 
the steps beneath .he second-story iron 
balcony that is shaded by graceful pillars. 

“Back when Tuscaloosa was the capi- 
tal of Alabama,” said one of our party, 
“the old capitol building used to stand at 
the other end of the street. Do you re- 
member when it burned in 1923?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“We all gathered here to watch the fire 
and old white-haired Judge Foster stood 
in front of us. Tears were streaming 
down his cheeks.” 

“I remember,” I said. 

“We used to live in the glory of our 
past,”” said my friend. ““Now we live on 


the promise of our future.” THE END 














THE VANISHING 


A well-known informal traveler elegizes 


@ The American hobo has a hard time hobo- 
ing nowadays due to the increase in police sur- 
veillance of highways, railroad yards, sea 
shores, river bottoms, embankments and the 
thousand-and-one hiding holes of industrial 
night. In California, the pack rat, the original 
old type who goes walking from town to town 
with supplies and bedding on his back, the 
“Homeless Brother,”’ has practically vanished, 
along with the ancient gold-panning desert rat 
who used to walk with hope in his heart 
through struggling Western towns that are 
now so prosperous they don’t want old bums 
any more. “Man don’t want no pack rats here 
even though they founded California,” said an 
old man hiding with a can of beans and an In- 
dian fire in a river bottom outside Riverside, 
California, in 1955. Great sinister tax-paid po- 
lice cars (1960 models with humorless search- 
lights) are likely to bear down at any moment 
on the hobo in his idealistic lope to freedom 
and the hills of holy silence and holy privacy. 
There’s nothing nobler than to put up with a 
few inconveniences like snakes and dust for the 
sake of absolute freedom. 

I myself was a hobo, but only of sorts, be- 
cause I knew someday my literary efforts 
would be rewarded by social protection; I was 
not a real hobo with no hope ever except that 
secret eternal hope you get sleeping in empty 
boxcars flying up the Salinas Valley in hot 
January sunshine full of Golden Eternity to- 
ward San Jose, where mean-looking old 
bo’s *ll look at you from surly lips and offer 
you something to eat and a drink too—down 
by the tracks or in the Guadaloupe Creekbot- 
tom. 

The original hobo dream was best ex- 
pressed in a lovely little poem mentioned by 
Dwight Goddard in his Buddhist Bible (Dutton, 
New York): 


Oh for this one rare occurrence 

Gladly would I give ten thousand pieces of gold! 

A hat is on my head, a bundle on my back, 

And my staff, the refreshing breeze and the full 
moon. 


In America there has always been (you will 
notice the peculiarly Whitmanesque tone of 
this poem, probably written by old Goddard) a 
definite speciai idea of footwalking freedom 


going back to the days of jim Bridger and 
Johnny Appleseed and carried on today by a 
vanishing group of hardy old-timers still seen 
sometimes waiting in a desert highway for a 
short bus ride into town for panhandling (or 
work) and grub, or wandering the Eastern 
part of the country, hitting Salvation Armies 
and moving on from town to town, state to 
state, toward the eventual doom of big-city 
skid rows when their feet give out. Neverthe- 
less, not long ago in California, I did see (deep 
in the gorge by a railroad track outside San 
Jose, buried in eucalyptus leaves and the 
blessed oblivion of vines) a bunch of card- 
board and jerrybuilt huts, at evening, in front 
of one of which sat an aged man puffing his 
15¢ Granger tobacco in.his corncob pipe. 
(Japan’s mountains are full of free huts and 
old men who cackle over root brews waiting 
for Supreme Enlightenment, which is only 
obtainable through occasional complete 
solitude.) 

In America camping is considered a healthy 
sport for Boy Scouts but a crime for mature 
men who have made it their vocation. Poverty 
is considered a virtue among the monks of 
civilized nations. In America you spend a 
night in the calaboose if you’re caught short 
without your vagrancy change. (It was fifty 
cents last I heard of, Pard—what now?) 

In Brueghel’s time children danced around 
the hobo. He wore huge and raggy clothes and 
always looked straight ahead, indifferent to the 
children, and the families didn’t mind the chil- 
dren playing with the hobo; it was a natural 
thing. But today mothers hold tight their chil- 
dren when the hobo passes through town be- 
cause of what newspapers made the hobo to 
be—the rapist, the strangler, child-eater. Stay 
away from strangers. They'll give you poison 
candy. Though the Brueghel hobo and the hobo 
today are the same, the children are different. 
Where is even the Chaplinesque hobo? The old 
Divine Comedy hobo? The hobo is Virgil, he 
leadeth. The hobo enters the child’s world 
(like in the famous painting by Brueghel of a 
huge hobo solemnly passing through the 
washtub village being barked at and laughed 
at by children, St. Pied Piper) but today it’s 
an adult world, it’s not a child’s world. Today 
the hobo’s made to slink. Everybody’s watch- 
ing the cop heroes on TV. 


by Jack Kerouac 


Benjamin Franklin was like a hobo in Penn- 
sylvania; he walked through Philly with three 
big rolls under his arms and a Dutch dollar 
in his pocket. John Muir was a hobo who 
went off into the mountains with a pocketful 
of dried bread, which he soaked in creeks. 

Did Whitman terrify the children of Louisi- 
ana when he walked the open road? 

What about the Black Hobo? Moonshiner? 
Chicken snatcher? Remus? The black hobo in 
the South is the last of the Brueghel bums, 
children pay tribute and stand in awe making 
no comment. You see him coming out of the 
piney barren with an old unspeakable sack. Is 
he carrying coons? Is he carrying Br’er Rab- 
bit? Nobody knows what he’s carrying. 

The Forty Niner, the ghost of the plains, 
Old Zacatecan Jack the Walking Saint, the 
prospector, the spirits and ghosts of hoboism 
are gone... . but they (the prospectors) wanted 
to fill their unspeakable sacks with gold. 
Teddy Roosevelt: political hobo. Vachel Lind- 
say : troubadour hobo, seedy hobo. How many 
pies for one of his poems? The hobo lives in a 
Disneyland, Pete-the-Tramp land, where ev- 
erything is human lions, tin men, moondogs 
with rubber teeth, orange-and-purple paths, 
emerald castles in the distance looming, kind 
philosophers of witches. No witch ever cooked 
a hobo. The hobo has two watches you can’t 
buy in Tiffany’s, on one wrist the sun, on the 
other wrist the moon; both bands are made of 
sky. 

Hark ! Hark! The dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town; 
Some in rags, some in tags, 

And some in velvet gowns. 


The Jet Age is crucifying the hobo because 
how can he hop a freight jet? Does Louella 
Parsons look kindly upon hobos, I wonder? 
Henry Miller would allow the hobos to swim 
in his swimming pool. What about Shiriey 
Temple, to whom the hobo gave the Blue- 
bird? Are the young Temples bluebirdless? 

Today the hobo has to hide, he has fewer 
places to hide, the cops are looking for him, 
calling all cars, calling all cars, hobos seen in 
the vicinity of Bird-in-Hand. Jean Valjean 
weighed with his sack of candelabra, scream- 
ing to youth, “There’s your sou, your sou!” 
Beethoven was a hobo who knelt and listened 





AMERICAN HOBO) 


a once happy and honorable breed 


to the light, a deaf hobo who could not hear 
other hobo complaints. Einstein the hobo, 
with his ratty turtleneck sweater made of 
‘amb. Bernard Baruch the disillusioned hobo 
itting on a park bench, with voice-catcher 
plastic in his ear, waiting for John Henry, 
waiting for somebody very mad, waiting for 
the Persian epic. 

Sergei Esenin was a great hobo who took 
advantage of the Russian Revolution to rush 
around drinking potato juice in the backward 
villages of Russia (his most famous poem is 
called Confessions of a Bum) who said at the 
moment they were storming the Czar, “Right 
now I feel like micturating through the win- 
dow at the moon.” It is the egoless hobo that 
will give birth to a child someday. Li Po was a 
mighty hobo. Ego is the greatest hobo. Hail 
Hovo Ego! whose monument someday will 
be a golden tin coffee can. 

Jesus was a strange hobo who walked on 
water. 

Buddha was also a hobo who paid no at- 
tention to the other hobo. 

Chief Rain-In-The-Face, weirder even. 

W. C. Fields . . . his red nose explained the 
meaning of the triple world; Great Vehicle, 
Lesser Vehicle, Diamond Vehicle. 


he hobo is born of pride, having 

nothing to do with a community 

but with himself and other hobos 

and maybe a dog. Hobos by the 

railroad embankments cook at 

night huge tin cans of coffee. 
Proud was the way the hobo walked through 
a town by the back doors where pies were 
cooling on window sills. The hobo was a 
mental leper, he didn’t need to beg to eat; 
strong Western bony mothers knew his tinkling 
beard and tattered toga, come and get it! But 
proud be proud, still there was some annoy- 
ance because sometimes when she called come 
and get it, hordes of hobos came, ten or twenty 
at a time; and it was kind of hard to feed 
that many; sometimes hobos were inconsider- 
ate; but not always; but when they were, they 
no longer held their pride, they became bums; 
they migrated to the Bowery in New York, to 
Scollay Square in Boston, to Pratt Street in 
Baltimore, to Madison Street in Chicago, to 
12th Street in Kansas City, to Larimer Street 


in Denver, to South Main Street in Los An- 
geles, to downtown Third Street in San Fran- 
cisco, to Skid Road in Seattle (“blighted 
areas” all.) 

The Bowery is the haven for hobos who 
came to the big city to make the big time by 
getting pushcarts and collecting cardboard. 
Lots of Bowery bums are Scandinavian. Lots 
of them bleed easily because they drink too 
much.When winter comes bums drink a drink 
called smoke; it consists of wood alcohol and 
a drop of iodine and a scab of lemon; this they 
gulp down and wham! they hibernate all win- 
ter, so as not to catch cold, because they don’t 
live anywhere; and it gets very cold outside in 
the city in winter. Sometimes hobos sleep 
arm-in-arm to keep warm, right on the side- 
walk. Bowery Mission veterans say that the 
beer-drinking bums are the most belligerent 
of the lot. 

Fred Bunz is the great Howard Johnson’s 
of the bums. It is located on 277 Bowery in 
New York. They write the menu in soap on 
the windows. You see the bums reluctantly 
paying fifteen cents for pig brains, twenty-five 
cents for goulash, and shuffling out in thin 
cotton shirts in the cold November night to go 
and make the lunar Bowery with a smash of 
broken bottle in an alley where they stand 
against a wall like naughty boys. Some of 
them wear adventurous rainy hats picked up 
by the track in Hugo, Colorado, or blasted 
shoes kicked off by Indians in the dumps of 
Juarez, or coats from the lugubrious salon of 
the seal and fish. Bum hotels are white and 
tiled and seem as though they were upright 
johns. Used to be bums told tourists that they 
once were successful doctors; now they tell 
tourists they were once guides for movie stars 
or directors in Africa. And that when TV came 
into being they lost their safari rights. 

In Holland they don’t allow bums, the same 
goes for Stockholm. But in Paris you can be a 
bum. In Paris bums are treated with great re- 
spect, and are rarely refused a few francs. 
There are various kinds of classes of bums in 
Paris. The high-class bum has a dog and a 
baby carriage in which he keeps all his belong- 
ings, and that usually consists of: old France 
Soirs, rags, tin cans, empty bottles, broken 
dolls. This bum sometimes has a mistress who 
follows him and his dog and carriage around. 


The lower bums don’t own a thing. They just 
sit on the banks of the Seine picking their 
noses at the Eiffel Tower. 

The bums in England have English accents; 
and it makes them seem strange. They don’t 
understand bums in Germany. America is the 
motherland of bumdom. 

American hobo Lou Jenkins, from Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, was interviewed at Fred 
Bunz’s on The Bowery. “What you wanta 
know all this info for, what you want?” 

“T understand that you’ve been a hobo trav- 
elin’ around the country.” 

“How about givin’ a fella few bits for some 
wine before we talk.” 

“Al, go get the wine.” 

““Where’s this gonna be in, the Daily News ?” 

“No, Holiday Magazine.” 

“T never saw that magazine before. What 
are you young kids doing here, I mean where’s 
the drink?” 

“Al’s gone to the liquor store... . You 
wanted Thunderbird, wasn’t it?” 

“Yair.” 

Lou Jenkins then grew worse: ““How about 
a few bits for a flop tonight?” 

“Okay, we just wanta ask you a few ques- 
tions, like, why did you leave Allentown?” 

“My wife. My wife. Never get married. 
You'll never live it down. You mean to say 
it’s gonna be in a magazine hey what I’m 
sayin’?”’ 

“Come on say something about bums or 
something.” 

“Well whattaya wanta know about bums? 
Lot of em around, kinda tough these days, no 
money . . . lissen, how about a good 
meal?” 

“See you in the Sagamore.” (Respectable 
bums’ cafeteria at Third and Cooper Union.) 

“Okay kid, thanks a lot.” He opens the 
Thunderbird bottle with one expert flip of the 
plastic seal. Glub, as the moon rises resplend- 
ent as a rose, he swallows with big ugly lips 
thirsty to gulp the throat down, Sclup! and 
down goes the drink and his eyes be-pop them- 
selves and he licks tongue on top lip and says - 
““H-a-h!”” And he shouts: “Don’t forget, my 
name is spelled Jenkins, J-e-n-k-y-n-s.” 

Another character: “You say that your name 
is Ephram Freece of Pawling, New York?” 

Continued on Page 112 





COLOSS! OF MEMNON. 3300 years ago, in the age of 
Egypt’s greatest splendor, the Pharaoh Amenhopis III erected 
these sandstone giants on the plain west of Thebes. The image 
on the right was partially destroyed by an earthquake in 27 
B.C. ; from that time until the damage was repaired 200 years 
later, the statue would sometimes utter a musical sound when 
the first rays of the sun warmed the stone. This “Singing Co- 
lossus”’ was a top tourist attraction of the Roman Empire. 


TO ANCIEN 


EGYPT 


by Aubrey Menen 


I like going to Egypt. I like wandering among the 
temples and tombs of the ancient Egyptians. It reminds 
me that Madison Avenue must be taken seriously. It is 
a stern fact, and we should never forget it. The ancient 
Egyptians built up a civilization just as preposterous as 
the one that Madison Avenue has built for us. It did not 
collapse: it did not evolve into a better thing. It lasted, 
exactly as it was, for six thousand years. And it was 
firmly founded on the power of advertising. That is a 
solemn enough thought. But there is one more solemn 
still. The advertisements outlasted the civilization. They 
are still there. 

In one of the main squares of Cairo, outside the 
central railway station, is a colossal statue thirty-two 
feet high. It has been brought from a ruin and set up 
there by the present rulers of Egypt, and it is perfectly 
preserved. It shows the Pharaoh Ramses II. His mummy, 
which has been found, shows much the same cast of 
features, so we know that the statue is a good portrait 
of him. 

Ramses II had this enormous statue carved from a 


single block of stone. His object Continued on Page 65 
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NUBIAN ROCK TemPce. Ramses II, an insatiable builder 
who is responsible for half the relics in Egypt today, com- 
missioned this small temple at Abu Simbel south of Aswan. 
The shrine is ostensibly dedicated to the cow-goddess Hathor, 
but its redundant statues represent Ramses and one of his 
hundred wives, Nefertari. Its site, a cliff rising from the edge 
of the Nile, is ideal from a construction standpoint: the royal 
artisans had only to hew the rock into the shapes they wanted, 
and float away the debris. Best of all, the resulting monument 
stands beside Egypt’s chief highway; all who pass by on 
the river can see its billboard-size images and hieroglyphics. 


Continued from Page 62 was to impress his own and 
future generations with his wealth, his power, and his 
beauty. He had the statue made to ensure that he would 
never be forgotten. If the world were a just place such . 
egotism would be punished, and Ramses II would have 
sunk into oblivion like a hundred other Pharaohs of 
whom we know barely their names. On the contrary, 
he has succeeded. Everybody going through the square 
three thousand one hundred and eighty-five years after 
his death, thinks of him. It has paid to advertise. 

But this is high-class advertising. The statue is a work 
of art. Ramses II made it, in the terms of Madison 
Avenue, a prestige job. There is another advertisement, 
not far away, which is as vulgar and banal as any elec- 
tric sign in Times Square. Some twenty minutes’ drive 
from the railway station brings you to the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops. The Great Pyramid is a vast pile of stone 
without the least pretensions to beauty or to anything 
except size. Pharaohs before Cheops had built pyramids, 
but modest ones. Cheops decided to build the biggest 
pyramid that had ever been seen. His aim was exactly 
the same as that of Ramses II, but where Ramses had 
taste, Cheops had none. All the same, he succeeded. He 
succeeded better than Ramses II, for there cannot be a 
literate person in the world who has not heard about 
his Great Pyramid or seen a picture of it. Advertising 
once more paid, as it always does, and the brasher it is 
the better. That, | remember, was the first lesson taught 
me when I worked in an advertising agency myself. 

I worked for six happy moon-struck months in that 
agency before I defected to the reai world. I am not a 
family man. | have no children. But | have always felt 
that my six months among advertisers made me under- 
stand a child’s mind. I know what makes one child say 
to another, “‘My father’s car is a million billion trillion 
times better than your father’s car.” I know why a child 
deliberately makes up a story and then is capable of 
believing it so intensely that he is afraid to go to bed. I 
know why children can sit together and wonder just 
how high was Jack’s beanstalk, for I have spent days 
earnestly discussing a problem just as unreal. It all comes 
back to me when I visit Egypt, for the ancient Egyptians, 
like my colleagues in the agency, were children who 
spent their lives amid the most preposterous fairy tales 
ever to have come from the human mind. They built a 





FROM AMON TO ALLAH. This court is Ramses II’s addition 
to the Temple of Amon at Luxor, begun by Amenhopis 
Ill. The pink granite statues represent Ramses, as was usual 
in temples he built, and the inscriptions on the stone above 
the colonnade list his royal titles. So huge is the temple that 
shrines were built inside it by four later religions: Greco- 
Egyptian, Imperial Roman, Christian and Moslem. The ru- 
ins of their structures accumulated until these statues, twenty- 
four feet high, were buried, and only the capitals of the col- 
umns were visible, poking out of the ground like the buds of 
some monstrous plant. Excavation here is difficult ; the rubble 


at the left of the photo, for instance, supports a mosque. 


way of life out of pure nonsense, and had the money to 
persuade the world to take them seriously. Egypt is 
littered with their gigantic toys. 

The biggest of these is the Sphinx. A great deal of 
nonsense has been talked about the Sphinx for a very 
long time. It is said to be mysterious, when in fact it is 
no more mysterious than a billboard. It is said to be a 
goddess who asked a riddle of all passers-by and ate 
them when they could not give the right answer—a 
gruesome story invented by the Greeks about a thou- 
sand years after the statue was made. It was said to have 
a hidden meaning which would only be discovered when 
it was fully dug out of the sand. It has now been dug 
out. Nothing has been discovered except its vast lion’s 
body, sprawling seventy yards across the desert, and 
its colossal paws like two vast city walls. The meaning 
of this immense piece of carved stone has never been in 
doubt to anybody who can bring himself to believe the 
plain facts. It is a piece of propaganda. Its face is not 
that of a goddess or a woman. It is the portrait of the 
Pharaoh who had it carved. His name was Khafre. The 
statue looks toward the east to remind the world that 
Khafre’s name meant The-One-Who-Shines-Like-The- 
Sun. The face has a gigantic lion’s body to show that 
Khafre was a strong king with the money and the power 
to have the monstrosity carved at his bidding. 

He was not quite as successful in his advertising as 
Cheops. The sand drifted round his Sphinx until it was 
almost covered. Khafre’s name might have been for- 
gotten had not another Pharaoh, Amenhopis IV, 
dreamed that the monument came to him and asked to 
be dug out. The Egyptians, again like children, had a 
profound faith in the reality of dreams. Amenhopis im- 
mediately granted the Sphinx’s request, dug away the 
sand, and set up a stone between its paws to say what 
he had done. On that stone he mentioned the name of 
the Pharaoh, whose portrait loomed in the sky above it. 
Since no other reference to the Sphinx has ever been 
found, without that monument the Sphinx might truly 
have a secret, and, in the circumstances, an ironic one. 
But luck was on Khafre’s side. We remember him. You 


are thinking about him now, as I am, in spite of our- 
selves. We know nothing else about him whatever, 
except that he made the Sphinx. But it is enough for his 
purpose. Continued on Page 68 
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PALACE FOR A GHOST. Hatshepsut, one of the few Phar- 
aohs who was a woman, directed her architect, Senmut, 
to build her a funerary temple in the City of the Dead at 
Thebes. He produced this agreeable mountainside collection 
of gardens, terraces, porticoes and chapels, interconnected by 
ramps and passages. In the lowest court, on the left, the 
spirit of the queen could roam through a grove of rare trees 
imported from Somaliland; on the middle and upper terraces 
she could commune with her divine cousins, Anubis and 
Hathor, at shrines dedicated to them; within the porticoes she 
could reminisce amid detailed pictorial histories of her reign. 


Continued from Page 66 From the time Khafre raised 
the Sphinx to the time Amenhopis cleaned it up, the stu- 
pendous interval of one thousand four hundred years had 
passed. Yet there were still Pharaohs. Instead of such 
monuments as the Great Pyramid and the Sphinx bringing 
the state down in financial ruin or maddening the peo- 
ple into changing their system of government, Egypt was 
richer than ever. The Pharaohs were still masters of their 
people and they governed as absolutely as their prede- 
cessors. Nothing had changed, except the site of the capi- 
tal. Khafre ruled from Memphis, a place in the north of 
Egypt which has disappeared. Amenhopis ruled from 
Thebes, a town in the south, which, in part, still remains. 
The Pharaohs built a series of indestructible monuments 
there, even more overwhelming in their size than the 
Sphinx. It is in Thebes that you come closest to knowing 
this extraordinary people. 

Thebes is now called Luxor. It is a village set among 
palm trees on the banks of the Nile. It is kept very clean. 
At sunset it looks as pretty as a picture post card and 
it is obvious that some authority or other has gone to 
a deal of trouble to see that it does. The climate of Luxor 
is agreeable in the winter and for a long time it has been 
fashionable to go there. Some of the fashionable tourists 
have written their impressions of the monuments. 

There was the travel-writer Strabo, for instance, who 
described it as it was at the time of his visit. When Strabo 
was writing about Thebes, Jesus of Nazareth was approxi- 
mately twenty years old. Another traveler instructed, or 
encouraged, a female poet in his entourage to scribble a 
few verses on one of the statues, mentioning his name. 
He was the Roman Emperor Hadrian and the lady’s 
indifferent verses can still be read. The tourist who goes 
to Luxor can look forward, therefore, to seeing a place 
which an emperor traveled a thousand miles to see, 
and which was a famous travel sight when Mary and 
Joseph fled into Egypt. 

Two thousand years of tourists have been perfectly 
right. The ruins at Luxor are, in my opinion, the most 
overwhelming sight that antiquity has left us. They are 
as vast as buildings seem in dreams. They are the most 
arrogant and impressive piece of propaganda ever made. 

The first thing to do in Luxor, however, is not to see 
the ruins but to stand on the bank of the Nile and look 
to the other side. Continued on Page 166 

















A native son's daring journey through 


New York’s most controversial borough in search of 


THE MEANING 


@ Why do people smile when you say you’re 
from Brooklyn—people who would react nor- 
mally enough if you claimed to be from any of 
the other five boroughs that make up the city 
of New York? 

Does Brooklyn have its own language? Do 
people here go around saying “hoit’” for 
“hurt,” “boid” for “bird,” or “soda dish 
gimme the glim”’ for “so this dame gives me 
the eye’’? 

Why did my Brooklyn origin get me free 
drinks in a dozen Alaskan bars? 

Why, on making a sharp turn in Manhattan 
traffic, did a head bawl at me from the window 
of a passing car, “Hey, stupid, did you learn to 
drive in Brooklyn?” How did the head know | 
did? 

Why is the name of my town both a symbol 
of good will (Alaska) and a symbol of damna- 
tion (Manhattan)? 

Is there something about us, an aura, an 
essence, a smell? 

A short while ago, I set out to answer these 
questions. It was a journey of exploration and 
discovery that carried me through all the 
Brooklyn hinterland. I think I found the an- 
swers. A few of them, anyway. 


I began with the corner news vendor, 
seated deep inside his wooden shell, framed by 
photos of sadism, scientific horror and young 
love. He greeted me with a half nod. He was a 
wiry man, hunched like an owl. 

“Mike,” I asked, “‘why do you live here in 
Brooklyn?” 

“That’s what I think about alla time,” he 
said, “why I’m here, on this corner, for 
twenty years, when I coulda been in California, 
which I’m not.” 

I pondered this typical native response: 
feeling of being trapped, nostalgia for distant 
climes, yet a philosophical acceptance of Fate. 
Interesting, but only a beginning—and an 
oversimplification. To get at this whole com- 
plex matter, | would have to sample the 
Brooklyn character in its many local habitats. 

So one bright morning, starting from my 
own habitat, Brooklyn Heights, I kissed my 
wife and child good-by, started up my old 
heap, and off I raced for the open road. 

I drove into Ben’s Gas Station at the foot of 
Atlantic Avenue. Ben and I were old friends 
from the day he light-heartedly sold me gas 
well under the retail price because I recom- 
mended a Broadway musical which gave him 
a glimpse of bosoms and thighs that he had 
not had since the era of burlesque. Ben be- 

ad 


lieved you saw enough people on the streets 
with all their clothes on and he thought you 
should go to the theater to see them with at 
least half their clothes off. I have never, to this 
day, despite long conversations, shaken my 
friend’s aesthetic principle. I told Ben about 
my mission, and that I planned to write a story 
about what I discovered. 

“A waste of gas. Stay home. Stay home and 
write about girls. Girls is always new,” Ben 
said. “‘People want to read about girls.” 

“Maybe I'll write about the Brooklyn 
girls.” 

“Dogs.” 

“Brooklyn has plenty of pretty girls.” 

“They’re all hiding in cellars.” 

Charlie, the attendant, announced that my 
gas tank was brimful with twelve gallons. 
““How much, Ben?” I ast-ed. 

He waved his hand idly. ‘““Two dollars.” 

““How much I owe you all these years?” 

“I’m waiting for you to drive up in a 
Cadillac; then you'll pay the full price, even 
for water and air.” 

He followed me to my car sagging in the 
sun like Don Quixote’s old Rosinante. “Here, 
take this with you.”’ He handed me a map of 
Brooklyn. “In case you get lost, who knows?” 

As I left Ben’s Garage, intent on my mis- 
sion, I turned recklessly into a one-way street. 
At the bend in the street (there are many 
bent—or as they say elsewhere, curved— 
streets in Brooklyn) a police car waited, and as 
I came into view the red rotary light on its 
roof began to whirl. I stopped and a policeman 
emerged from the car and came toward me. 

“Guess I was in a hurry to get on the Park- 
way.” I felt my face cracking with the grin. 

“Going to a hospital to have a baby, heh? 
Let’s see your license.” 

I produced it. He examined it slowly: the 
torture method. He hummed a little tune from 
My Fair Lady, and then asked, “How come 
you passed the stop sign too?” 

“Did I pass it?” I asked lamely. 

“You passed it,” he replied. He took out 
his summons book and a pen. “How do you 
want it, for ‘passing a stop sign’ or ‘one-way 
street’?”’ 

“I'll take whatever’s cheaper,” I said 
glumly. 

His pen hesitated. ““What kinda work you 
in?” 

“i'm a writer.” 

“You don’t write insurance, do you?” He 
weighed the open summons book with what I 
surmised was inward doubt. 


“I write a little of everything. Some TV, an 
article now and then, plays, poetry .. .” 

He leaned against the door. “My daughter 
reads lotsa poetry. You know this fella Robert 
Frost?” 

“No,” I said. 

“You know any actresses, movie stars? You 
know Marilyn Monroe?” 

“It happens I do know Marilyn Monroe.” 
(It happens I do.) 

“You really know her, heh?” He put away 
the summons book. “What kinda person is 
she? It’s hard to tell by a movie. She’s always 
playing those dumb dames, but she has an in- 
telligent face, wouldn’t you say?” 

“She is as intelligent as you and me, and 
maybe a little more.” 

“It’s just with her walk, y’know, you get the 
wrong emphasis. I feel she’s got a sense of 
humor too.” 

“I can tell you she’d sure think it’s funny 
you giving me a ticket for going up a one-way 
street. She’d say it was just Fate that the street 
was One-way the wrong way instead of the 
right way. If it was the other way around, you 
wouldn’t be waiting and I’d be going where | 
wanted. Because it’s Fate, streets being one 
way or another, she’d say.” 

The cop was skeptical, frowned, but he 
waved me off with a mild warning. I turned 
my vehicle around and drove away at the 
ridiculous speed of twenty miles an hour. I 
was On my way. 

The Belt Parkway feeds off Brooklyn Bridge 
and swings south along the Brooklyn Heights 
shoreline—lower Manhattan and the Statue of 
Liberty opposite—a sight Hart Crane memo- 
rialized in his opening lines of The Bridge: 


How many dawns, chill from his rippling rest 
The seagull’s wings shall dip and pivot him, 
Shedding white rings of tumult, building high 
Over the chained bay waters Liberty— 


The Belt leaves the panorama of harbor 
traffic and dips into a roadway trough below 
street level, then rises sharply to a long over- 
pass. For a brief moment, the eye scans a 
slightly tapered forest of rooftops that fades 
into a surrealist distance, the endless miles of 
symmetry and terror in which two million in- 
habitants live. The Parkway slowly descends 
now to an above-street route, cutting south- 
west along miles of wharves, docks, terminal 
buildings and drydock sheds, then curving 
alongside railroad yards to the edge of the 
Narrows, the lower New York Bay through 





F BROOKLYN | 


by Norman Rosten 


which all seagoing traffic must pass. This 
stretch (Shore Road) is broad and beautiful. 
Amid the monotonous groups of small 
houses and apartment buildings, remnants of 
the Mansion Era are still visible; for here, dec- 
ades earlier, fronting the water on little 
knolls, baronial homes flourished. Now beauty 
and elegance have made way for need. 

As I passed Fort Hamilton, the Bay wid- 
ened, houses declined to a more ancient brick 
and frame, thinning into near-dilapidation; on 
the water side lay several rotting hulks. Ahead 
loomed a large Ferris wheel, a parachute 
drop—Coney Island. I turned off the Belt to 
search this southernmost part of Brooklyn 
for clues. 

Coney, Mecca of the Elite at the turn of the 
century, has long since settled down as the 
Paradise of the Poor. Its drab interior streets 
of two-storied houses are hidden from the vis- 
itor, and it presents (in season) a garish face of 
frolic and games, hot-dog stands and custard 
marts, rides, steam baths, beaches and Fun 
after Dark. It probably has, in Nathan’s, the 
largest and most rapid dispenser of hot dogs in 
the world. The place is tawdry, baroque, al- 
most improvisational, as though it never ex- 
pected to last another year and was surprised 
it had. The air was pulsing with faint music: 
a calliope, a jukebox, a barker’s singsong. 


long one of the back-alley streets that 
is known as the “‘Bowery” 
I stopped at a novelty shop. 
““How long have you been liv- 
ing here?” I asked the man at 
the counter. 

“Thirty years, close,” he responded. 

“Do you like it in Brooklyn?” 

His eyebrows went up. “I have to like it?’’ 
Then, watching me eye a Kewpie doll, he said, 
“Today is bargain day. Sixty-nine cents you 
can have it for fifty.” I bought the doll, and 
before I went a block the wind had whipped 
off half the feathers. 

I filled up on hot dogs and potato chips 
and root beer. I rode the Tornado and the 
Whip, but the exotic spirit of the place some- 
how did not touch me. I dropped in on a mer- 
chant whom I remembered from twenty-five 
years ago. (Coney was my first Brooklyn resi- 
dence.) He recognized me, clucked his tongue 
in astonishment at seeing me alive. “‘How does 
it go on the outside? Where do you live?” 

“Tm still in Brooklyn.” 

“You never left Brooklyn?” He clapped his 
forehead. “I knew I was never going to leave 


because I had a store, but why didn’t you 
leave?” 

“1 didn’t know where to go,” I answered. 

‘Ah, to know where to go, that’s the trick, 
my friend. But it’s not too bad here. Every- 
where it’s the same; money kills you.” 

The afternoon was almost gone when I got 
into my car to drive home. At the entrance to 
the Belt, I stopped and looked ahead to the 
ribbon of concrete and steel stretching away 
to the east. I knew it went past Sheepshead 
Bay, Marine Park and the meadows and 
marshlands of Canarsie—then onward past 
the farthermost stretches of Brooklyn into 
Queens. Suddenly I knew it would be cow- 
ardice and evasion to pursue that path fur- 
ther—to drive around Brooklyn, rather than 
through it. Tomorrow I would have to strike 
into the interior. 


The next day, in a light fog, I headed my 
vehicle into the mass of traffic, southward 
again. (The north seemed too improbable at 
the moment—was there a Brooklyn north?) 

Much has been said about the Gowanus 
Canal. “Gowanus” is another of those con- 
temptuous terms used by outsiders. I knew it 
was somewhere in South Brooklyn (which is 
not south but actually west, facing the Upper 
Bay across from Governors Island). I pro- 
ceeded cautiously down Atlantic Avenue, 
turned into Columbia Street and entered Red 
Hook, barely a mile from the tree-lined, mid- 
dle-class streets of Brooklyn Heights. 

This was once a terror-ridden area, a bit of 
Italy transported to this country with its fam- 
ily law and ritual intact. Here the bloody bat- 
tles of water-front unionism were once fought, 
and gangsterism with its killings was rampant. 
Now it seemed pacified. I rode through the 
streets swarming with kids, while the elders 
leaned out windows or sat in front of houses, 
chattering away in the sun. At the end of these 
streets, ships were unloading cargo from all 
over the world. 

I found the Gowanus (flow gently, sweet 
Afton!), a thin strip of oily water, stagnant as 
a pond. I wouldn’t give a duck a chance in 
that water; it looked like sure death. On both 
banks of the Canal, across its single bridge and 
overhead where the subway rose from the 
ground like a worm, traffic moved. I crossed 
the bridge and walked down to the water’s edge 
where two small tugs were tied up. There was a 
sand-and-gravel company nearby, and I walked 
over and poked my head inside the door. 


A burly man rose from behind the desk. He ~ 
was Irish and cocky. I told him I was exploring 
Brooklyn and would like to know about the 
Gowanus—which certainly puzzled him. “Not 
many cities have canals,”’ I ventured, ‘‘and a 
canal, you might say, gives a place character.” 

He grinned. “It used to be called Lavender 
Lake. It sure don’t smell lavender.” 

“Is it still in operation?” 

He scratched his head. “It’s in operation, 
all right.”” He called back inside the building. 
“Hey, Bill, how far does the creek go?” 

“Around Carroll maybe, or Sackett, some- 
where up there,”’ a voice called back. 

“About a mile maybe, the whole works. We 
haul sand and cement from the Erie Basin. 
Someone got an option on this canal fifty 
years ago.” He called inside again,-“*‘Who in 
hell owns this canal, Bill?’ The voice answered, 
““Whatsamatter, anyone there want to buy it?” 

I hung around a while, hoping to see some 
barge traffic, but didn’t, and finally took off, 
threading my way slowly south through the 
sections called Borough Park and Benson- 
hurst, which, together with Flatbush, make up 
the heaviest residential concentrations. 

Further southward—sudden open areas, 
empty lots, auto junkyards. Then I discovered 
a farm—right under the BMT Elevated line on 
McDonald Avenue. It was not much more 
than an acre, but it was skillfully planted. 
Rows of beans, lettuce, tomatoes and aspara- 
gus took up every foot of space. Overhead, on 
trellises, were grapevines, heavily weighted. 
Angelo, the farmer, was on his knees setting | 
new tomato plants. He said he was seventy- 
five, and sixty years a farmer. He was agile, 
witty, and eager to talk. 

“I farm in old country, Sicily. The air, the 
air! Here is no air. But in morning, five 
o’clock, is good air. Man from next door get 
up early watch me to work, he start to feel 
better because of good air. Farms all gone. 
Was many farms near here, Avenue P, Neck 
Road. Freight car come to pick up grapes long 
time. Now all sell for houses. People like 
houses, not farm. Everything change in Brook- 
lyn.”” He paused while the elevated train clat- 
tered above our heads. 

“How long have you been farming here?” 

“Forty years. I don’t sell. They come all 
time, want to buy my small land. I don’t sell. 
When I die, end of my farm. Soon end of all 
farms, everybody die.” He grinned, and turned 
to his work. 

I drove past a cemetery, past a plumbing- 
supply house Continued on Page 126 





SPENDTHRIFT 
TOUR 
~ OF LONDON 


by Lucius Beebe 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


London has always been notable for its services. 


@ The purpose of a spendthrift tour is not the disbursement of 
money for the mere sake of extravagance. Its aim is to devote 
four days in a given locale to the whims and caprices of the re- 
porter without reference to cost. Only his taste in food and 
drink, shelter and entertainment are consulted. We selected 
London as the objective of our next de luxe inquiry into the best 
of everything. Our hotel was Brown’sin Dover Street, a premises 
of such excellences that to recount them would occupy the 
space allowed for this entire article. Suffice it to say that Brown’s 
is unhurried, superbly comfortable and, above all, resoundingly 
British, an establishment known as a private hotel because it 
can select its patrons with a fine glass. Nobody simply walks 
into Brown’s and registers. Its fewer than 200 rooms and apart- 
ments are bespoken in some cases years in advance, and always 
by persons acceptable to the management. 

Brown’s was started early in the 19th Century by a former 
butler in the service of Lord Byron’s family and soon estab- 
lished the impeccable respectability and unostentatious luxury 
that recommends it to the most discerning. 

The restaurant at Brown’s, like the rest of the house, has 
character and a style all its own. The St. George Bar, which in 
primeval times was a separate establishment that was eventu- 
ally absorbed into the economy of the hotel, is presided over by 
London’s handsomest bartender, Dennis Hawkes, a good man 
to consult in matters of food and drink. 

To live at Brown’s is to live by a window giving onto Ed- 
wardian London. It is located in London’s West End where, 
nearby, lie aristocratic Mayfair and Berkeley Square and, be- 
ginning right outside its Albemarle Street entrance, are the fine 
shops, services and institutions that have made London metro- 
politan since the time of the Second Charles. 

Our sitting-room window on Albemarle Street commands a 
fine view of Gieves, the gentleman’s furnishers on Old Bond 
Street; and, by leaning a little over the sill, of Quaritch’s and 
Sawyer’s, two celebrated bookshops at the Grafton Street end 
of the vista. Around the corner, in Dover Street, is a stone 
fagade with a bronze plaque reminding passers that here lived 
Henry Peter, Lord Brougham, originator of the stately carriage 
that bore his name. Around the corner, too, are Truefitt & Hill, 
the exclusive gentleman’s hairdressers; the world famous tailor- 
ing establishments of Kilgour, French & Stanbury, Pope & 
Bradley and Henry Poole & Company. It is a faubourg that 
reeks of distinction. 

Our sitting room, bedroom, dressing room and bath on the 
Albemarle Street side of Brown’s came to nine pounds, eight 
shillings a day, or approximately $26.50, plus $2.10 daily for the 
regular house breakfast for two. This brought our fixed daily 
charges at our hotel to $28.60, considerably less than the $150 a 
day rental for the Presidential Suite at the Sheraton Palace in 
San Francisco. 

Where to lunch the first of our four days in London? Where, 
indeed, but that house long reputed for its sea food—Scott’s in 
Coventry Street just off Piccadilly, a ten-minute walk from 
Dover Street. Scott’s has been going, in one form or another, 
since 1851, when John Scott became a shellfish monger, starting 
with a faithful clientele who knew him as a popular headwaiter 
in that part of town. In a few years Scott’s Oyster & Supper 
Rooms were a London institution, and much of the Victorian 
solidity of the house is still in evidence. Massive beveled French 
mirrors and mahogany-paneled walls, polished brass on the 
doors and snowy linen everywhere set a motif of subdued opu- 
lence. There is a buffet upstairs for quick snacks, but the main 
café beckons a following of businessmen who would consider 
less than two hours and two wines for lunch an impertinence. 

‘Real Turtle Soup 7/6,” proclaimed the menu, making turtle 
the most expensive soup in the house and we ordered it, liberally 
laced with fine sherry, while our companion commanded a 
Dublin prawns cocktail. Scott’s lists fresh Channel sole in 
seventeen different ways, including crevette, Walewska, Mornay, 
plain grilled and Goujonette. We agreed on two whole soles 
meuniere, new potatoes and Lauris asparagus which, it being 
early spring, was a luxury of the first order. 

Londoners sensibly eat their way around the calendar and 
take little stock of frozen food Continued on Page 137 
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Across the palms and rooftops 

of Nassau the British Colonial Hotel 
looms like a symbol 

of the resort’s new vitality. 

Behind it, the famous blue-green 
waters of the Bahamas. 


THE NEW NASSAU 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


The Nassau Beach Hotel, built by Howard Johnson 

as his first venture outside the United States, recently opened, 
becoming the third largest hotel in Nassau. Seven new hotels have 
opened in the resort in the last seven years. The Hotel’s 

’ balconied rooms at right overlook the bar, pool and the ocean. 


@ Nassau has broken out of its traditional Colonial British 
mold, charming, small, bland, and has moved in a large way 
into the resort picture. It is about time, considering the 
town’s advantages. It is the northernmost of the Caribbean 


chain of resorts, and so the most accessible for Americans and 


Canadians—one hour by air from Miami, two and a half by 


jet from New York. It is also far enough south so that its 
climate is mild and smiling throughout the winter. And 
surrounding it is perhaps the clearest water in the world, 
a shimmering transparent sea, luxuriously crystalline, shot 
with all shades and mixtures of green and blue. Sometimes 
it is so transparent that those in a boat approaching land 
can’t tell as they draw near where the water ends and the 
land begins. This water is also a rich fishing ground for the 
sportsman. Skin divers find its matchless clarity ideal for 
spearfishing and exploring. Water skiers cut like diamonds 
across the glassy surface. 

Most important of all, perhaps, the 700 islands and cays 
(pronounced keys) of the Bahamas are the landfalls in some 
first-rate yachting waters. The harbor of Nassau reflects 
this: high-finished sailing yachts and racing boats of many 
classes are there along with all the maritime variety of a 
rather exotic southern port—leaky interisland schooners 
with patched sails, high white cruise ships, deep-in-the- 
water sponge boats, Navy cutters, mail packets, Caribbean 
sloops, speed boats. The Bahamian Banks, great submerged 


plains of sand surrounding Continued on Page 76 








The most influential poet of his era, Mr. T. S. Eliot, sits beside the sea at 
Nassau. Born in St. Louis and a graduate of Harvard, 

Mr. Eliot has been a British subject for many years. In 1948 he won 

the Nobel Prize for Literature. In 1917 he wrote, 

“I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 

I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each.” 








In 


the absolute clarity of the waters off Nassau a group of 
spear fishermen goes diving for lobster 

from a glass-bottomed raft. 

In the foreground, a diver with a catch. 


Continued from Page 74 and linking the islands, underlie 
their adventurous voyages. One of the high points of Nassau 
life is the annual Miami-Nassau Ocean Race. Another is the 
annual Out Island Regatta, at George Town, Exuma. 
Nassau is currently enjoying its fourth period of pros- 
perity, and the only one with a respectable basis. The first 
was founded on piracy and ended in the early Seventeen 
Hundreds when a British governor arrived, and under the 


straightforward motto “‘Expulsus Piratis, Restituta Com- 


mercia”’ did just that. But the restituted commerce only really 


reached its peak during the American Civil War, when 
Nassau was a center for blockade-running to the South, and 
reached another peak during that other American civil war, 
Prohibition, when rumrunning preoccupied the town. 

Today tourists are the inspiration for economic expan- 
sion: between 1949 and 1957 their number increased from 
32,000 to 195,000 annually, bringing the colony’s dollar re- 
ceipts from $10,000,000 to $43,000,000. Seven new hotels 
have been built since 1953. Important sites for homes on 
other parts of Nassau’s island, like Lyford Cay and the 
Coral Harbour Club, are being elaborately developed for 
those coming to live in the Bahamas. There is no income tax. 
So instead of a few thousand visitors drifting into a rather 
sleepy British provincial island during a few winter months, 
there is now a cosmopolitan, year-round resort community. 

While the town is bigger and busier and more modern and 
gayer than before, it still guards a certain crooked, pastel 
charm from the past. Streets are narrow and walls are lean- 
ing, hibiscus blooms in old lanes with pink and blue and 
yellow houses next to secluded gardens. 

Visitors to Nassau can stay either in one of the small inns 
or guest houses or perhaps in one of the “Big Five”’ hotels— 
the British Colonial, the Emerald Beach, the Fort Montagu 
Beach, the Royal Victoria, or Howard Johnson’s new Nas- 
sau Beach Hotel. Dining in copious style is of course avail- 
able in any of them. In the town there are such leading 
restaurants as Cumberland House, where, under the palms, 
Bahamian dishes like Conch Chowder and Lobster Symo- 
nette and Iced Plantain are served along with French and 


Austrian and just Continued on Page 78 





At the Silver Slipper, one of the lively nightspots in the 
native quarter of Nassau, dancer Mary Clark 

lures into her exotic act a visitor 

at the ringside, Gordon Roepke of De Land, Florida. 


The Limbo, in which a dancer must pass under a repeatedly 
lowered bar without interrupting 

the calypso step, has Miss Claudine Cumberledge 

of Antibes, France, close to the floor. 


Tops in yachting during the past 
season at Nassau were 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin B. 
Du Pont of Pine 

Orchard, Connecticut. 
Here, at the Nassau Yacht 
Club banquet 

celebrating the victory 

of their 40-foot 

yawl in the 
Miami-Nassau race, 

they drink from 

the winner’s trophy. 





Sir Francis Peek and Lady Peek 

on the veranda of Capricorn, their villa in an 
elaborate new residential area 

across the island from Nassau, called 
Lyford Cay. On the other side of the house 
from this pool is the ocean. 


Nassau beauty Bobo Sigrist relaxes in a 
fanciful Bahamian interior, an alcove with a painting 
depicting a tropical version of the birth of Venus. 





Continued from Page 76 straightforward Enlightened 
American cuisine. Afterwards there is a very lively if not no- 


tably varied night life—big and long floor shows in the major 


hotels, lively bars, many clubs featuring the local, compelling 


“goombay” music. The climax of a night in Nassau is al- 
ways to “go over the hill,” into the native quarter, where in 
such clubs as the Silver Slipper the throbbing, unleashed 
underside of Bahamian life comes flashing and undulating 
to the surface, sweeping in the visitors. 

Another important future development of Nassau life 
is an elegant resort complex planned by the American 
multimillionaire Huntington Hartford, on Paradise Island 
[formerly, inappropriately, Hog Island], a beautiful stretch of 
lush vegetation and fine white sand just across the harbor 
from Nassau; its Paradise Beach is the most famous in the 
Bahamas. A club, a hotel, yacht basin, golf course and other 
facilities indicate it will play a leading role in Nassau’s future. 

Today the sizable town (population 42,500) is becoming 
also an interesting marketplace for every possible purse. 
Down at the wharf natives with no navigation aids beyond 
instinct and experience have brought their battered old 
sloops in through the sometimes very tricky water from as 
far away as 600 miles, and here at the wharf offer bananas, 
conch shells, sponges, turtles for sale. And on Bay Street, 
Nassau’s Fifth Avenue, buyers find English china, cutlery, 
leather goods, fabrics, whisky, cameras. 

But the essence of Nassau—income tax or no income tax, 
goombay or mambo, deep-sea fishing or tennis, yachting or 
lobster spearing, beach-sitting or bargain-hunting—the es- 
sence of Nassau is that it exists under a wide blue sky in 
mild, gentle, temperate-tropic air, and that it sits in the mid- 
dle of avery clear, very pure, very beautiful pool of the ocean. 


THE END 








Dinner outdoors at the ““Sun And...’ Guest House, 

which is both luxurious and unconventional. For example, guests 

may serve themselves at the bar, and there 

is a kitchen for late snacks. These unusual features are 

a symbol of the change in Nassau, where traditional British formality is 
being mixed with a strong streak of West Indian casualness. 
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THE VISION OF 


by Maurice Edelman 


The personality of the French president is as 
complex as was the politics of the Fourth Re- 
public he replaced. In this concluding section of 
a two-part series, a British novelist and M.P. 
who has known him since World War II essays 
_@ portrait of the inner life of France's distin- 
guished patriot, general and statesman. 

THE EDITORS 


@ As I sat in the tapestried antechamber of 
the President’s suite in the Elysée Palace last 
March, two strands of French history, now 
twined together, unraveled themselves in my 
mind. First, the changes in the building itself 
in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, once the 
residence of Madame de Pompadour, of the 
Duchesse de Bourbon, of the Empress 
Josephine, of Napoleon who signed his abdi- 
cation there in 1815, and at last, through five 
Republican regimes, the home of the presi- 
dents of France. And then, the transformation 
of de Gaulle, the professional soldier, the 
prophetic colonel whose military books were 
read only by the Germans; de Gaulle the 
rebel of London and Algiers; de Gaulle the 
liberator; de Gaulle the disgruntled politician ; 
de Gaulle the exile in his village of Colombey- 
les-Deux-Eglises; and finally de Gaulle the 
august and constitutional monarch of France, 
brought to power by a coup d’état ratified by 
a referendum. 

History and the man had met in the Elysée. 
When his aide ushered me into his room and 
the General stood there, gray, bespectacled, 
rather portly from his sedentary life, yet tall, 
vigorous and commanding, | felt that had he 
tarried his tasks might well have been beyond 
his powers. His lateral vision is limited by 
cataracts, and so he speaks directly and im- 
movably to the person in front of him. His 
sentences still have the mellow quality which 
i remembered from wartime Algiers. For his 
daytime presidential duties he wears dark 
double-breasted suits which give him a slight 
paunch. And yet, the overall impression which 
de Gaulle leaves is of dignity, strength and 
wisdom—an impression that is interrupted 
occasionally when he talks of some American 
or British slight to France. Then his voice 
cracks slightly, the austere expression is al- 
tered by a frown, his hands, normally at his 
side, become agitated and his wedding ring 
glints in the light. 

He possesses greater powers than any 
French president since 1871, and he comports 


himself with the courtesy of a monarch. “The 
first time I saw you, Monsieur le Président,” | 
said to de Gaulle, “was in Algiers in 1944.” 
He bowed gravely and said without a trace of 
irony, “How very kind of you to remember.” 
He combines modesty with strength, aloofness 
with amiability, politics with philosophy. 

No wonder that the conspirators of Algiers, 
who had little difficulty in tumbling the poli- 
ticians of the Fourth Republic, don’t quite 
know how to get at de Gaulle. He is incor- 
ruptible, a man of faultless family life, ab- 
stemious. To the fanatical right wing, he is an 
aristocratic Marat. ““What we need,” said one 
of them, “is a Charlotte Corday.” 

But it is doubtful whether a modern as- 
sassin would have the same entree to de 
Gaulle in his bath as Charlotte Corday to the 
leader of the French Revolution—even though, 
like her, she brought a list of dissident Dep- 
uties. On his public occasions, however, de 
Gaulle moves fearless and exposed. Like some 
ancient Caesar, he is used to exercising power 
in the midst of conspiracy. He walked among 
the Algiers crowds, almost unprotected, in 
June, 1958. In Paris, it is true, his car, whether 
it is the presidential one or the family Citroén, 
travels at breakneck speed. Usually de Gaulle, 
during his semiroyal processions through the 
country, walks straight into the throng, shak- 
ing hands right and left. His wartime aloofness 
has changed into a warm fatherliness. “‘How 
happy I am to see you again!” he said during 
his presidential tour of Lyons in 1958 to local 
dignitaries who had never met him before. 
Like some great beauty who imagines herself 
universally loved, de Gaulle walks serenely 
among his opponents with a gentle smile and 
an outstretched hand. In 1958, at the Dunlop 
factory in Montlucon, the Communist leaders 
ordered the workers to stay at their benches 
rather than greet de Gaulle. The President, im- 
mediately on arrival, shook hands with the 
two chief trade-union militants. Within a few 
minutes, a thousand workers were enthusias- 
tically milling around him. 

That is one aspect of the new de Gaulle. 
But there is another—the de Gaulle whose con- 
cept of himself as France’s man of destiny 
has hardened, the de Gaulle who speaks of 
himself in the third person. ““Would de Gaulle 
do such a thing?” he is apt to ask rhetorically. 
The habit of self-reference in the third person 
is common to children and geniuses. I have 
heard only one other adult refer to himself in 


this manner—the painter Marc Chagall, who 
once said to me in Vence, ““Chagall? Moi, je ne 
comprends pas Chagall.” 

But de Gaulle understands de Gaulle very 
well. He is impatient of lesser men. He is a 
President who not only hates to be presided 
over but who hates to preside. For his de- 
cisive mind, the deliberations of committees 
are tedious. The kind of men he likes to have 
around him are twofold—young technicians, 
who can quickly translate his ideas into prac- 
tical decrees, and, a much smaller category, 
romantics like André Malraux, for whom 
Gaullism is a noble mystique. 

Two little-known officials, Georges Pom- 
pidou and Olivier Guichard, represent the 
first type, and are known as the right and left 
hand of de Gaulle. Pompidou, forty-seven 
years old, a director of the Rothschild bank, 
was formerly a teacher who compiled an an- 
thology of Malraux’s writings for the lycées. 
Guichard, thirty-eight, a liberal, has been one 
of de Gaulle’s most devoted followers since 
his London days. These two men, deferential 
as well as devoted, do the preparatory work 
for de Gaulle before his ministerial meetings. 

The President’s attitude to ministerial re- 
sponsibility is simple—it belongs to the minis- 
ters provided it doesn’t affect international 
affairs, defense or Algeria. When Antoine 
Pinay, the Minister of Finance, asked him at 
one early cabinet meeting to state his financial 
policy, de Gaulle replied, ‘My financial policy? 
But, my dear Pinay, you are the Minister of 
Finance!’’ De Gaulle holds the view that good 
politics makes good finance. In other words, 
the commercial classes will have no trouble 
with their money provided that France’s in- 
ternational prestige and status are protected 
by de Gaulle. 

He appoints ministers not to placate special 
interests and to hedge himself around with 
dependents, but rather as a general makes 
appointments to his staff. His ministers are re- 
sponsible to him, the chief executive, not to 
Parliament. All stand in awe of him, except 
one with whom he is on easy terms and that is 
his Minister of State, André Malraux. 

Malraux the novelist, author of Man’s Fate, 
Man’s Hope and The Psychology of Art, ex- 
Communist, pilot in prewar China and the 
Spanish Civil War on the Republican side, has 
all the qualities that de Gaulle likes most in 
men—that is to say, in himself: courage, ideal- 
ism, vision, selflessness and a puritanical 
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private life. De Gaulle has described Malraux 
as a “volcano. Ideas gush from him like 
lava.” A less friendly minister has said of his 
colleague, in reference to a slight impediment 
of speech which produces a snort when he 
takes breath, “Malraux isn’t a man. He’s a 
steam engine.” 

When I met him in Paris, what impressed 
me most was less the nature of his vision than 
its intensity. He speaks in aphorisms not nec- 
essarily consequential which add up to a total 
picture like the final effect of an abstract 
painter’s brushwork. “The France that once 
built cathedrals can’t form a government,”’ he 
said in the days of the Fourth Republic. He 
is the prototype of what has always been best 
in Gaullism, a model of the romantic enterprise 
represented by the airman Saint-Exupéry and 
a contrast to the self-seekers and careerists, so 
despised by de Gaulle, who tacked themselves 
onto his movement after the Liberation. What 
distinguishes the romantic from the adven- 
turer is the quality of idealism. This is, indeed, 
the quality which separates de Gaulle and the 
Malraux Gaullists from the empirical politi- 
cians, businessmen, co/ons and military rebels 
of Algiers who regard the high-flown phrases 
of both de Gaulle and Malraux as nonsense 
to be tolerated only so long as they serve the 
purpose of keeping Algeria integrated with 
France. 


e Gaulle, like Malraux, is a 
poet of action. Consider his 
portrait of the ideal military 
chief: 

“The passion for acting on 

his own is naturally accom- 

panied by a certain roughness of conduct. 
The man of character embodies in him- 
self the austerity proper to effort. His sub- 
ordinates have to put up with it, and some- 
times they complain. Such a chief will be dis- 
tant, too, for authority is not to be had without 
prestige nor prestige without aloofness. The 
men under him will mutter under their breath 
about his haughtiness and his unreasonable 
demands. But when it comes to action there 
are no more complaints. The wills and hopes 
of men are drawn towards him as the iron 
towards the magnet. In the moment of crisis, 
it is he whom they follow, he who lifts the 
load with his own arms, though they can barely 
raise it, he who bears it’on his back though it 
threatens to break. Inversely, the confidence 


of the lowly exalts the man of character. He 
feels himself put under an obligation by this 
humble justice they render him. His firmness 
grows in proportion, but also his benevolence, 
for he was born a protector.” 

Do you recognize this picture? It is a por- 
trait of de Gaulle as he sees himself. He adds 
this sentence like a gesture of defiance: ““Con- 
fident in his judgment and conscious of his 
strength, he yields nothing to the desire to 
please.” 

The leader-principle accompanied by moral 
degeneracy produces a Hitler; accompanied 
by a civilized education and a high moral 
stature it produces a de Gaulle. 

The description of de Gaulle by de Gaulle 
recalls a conversation during the war between 
Churchill, one of his advisers and M. Maurice 
Schumann, now one of de Gaulle’s ministers of 
state. They were talking about the great men of 
history. Churchill was giving a familiar cat- 
alogue—Socrates, Alexander, Caesar, Shake- 
speare, Marlborough, Napoleon and so on. 
At last, Schumann, then the young BBC 
spokesman for the Free French, timidly put 
in a word for de Gaulle. “De Gaulle,” said 
Churchill, scowling, “is stubborn, unco-opera- 
tive, arrogant, rude, stiffnecked, always gets 
his own way—yes, de Gaulle is definitely a 
great man.” 

In fifteen years, as Macmillan and President 
Eisenhower found when they tried to arrange 
a summit conference for 1959, de Gaulle’s ex- 
ternal appearance has changed but not his 
essential nature. The French have an untrans- 
latable word called amour-propre. It doesn’t 
mean self-love; it doesn’t mean self-respect; 
it doesn’t mean personal touchiness. Yet it 
means all those things. And de Gaulle pos- 
sesses it in an inordinate measure. 

He esteems it in others too. When President 
Eisenhower visited Paris last September, he is 
reputed to have asked especially to meet Pierre 
Mendés-France, the former Premier, at dinner. 
De Gaulle invited his old opponent and 
Mendés-France accepted. After dinner de 
Gaulle sought him out and, to quote Mendés- 
France, teased him. “‘Well, Mendés,” he said, 
“why don’t you ever come to see me? I know 
what it is—you’re pouting!’ Mendés-France 
smiled sadly. He remains one of the few states- 
men of the Fourth Republic whom de Gaulle 
respects. 

Within de Gaulle there is a constant struggle 
between the traditionalist and the reformer. 


After the war a part of French industry was 
nationalized with de Gaulle’s consent. Under 
his present government, industry and com- 
merce have accepted controls which they 
would never have accepted from a left-wing 
government. His bitterest enemies are not 
among the Communists or even the liberals; 
they are among the faceless men on the ex- 
treme right who express their views in the 
journal Rivarol, which usually refers to him 
as “General” de Gaulle, on the grounds that 
Pétain never ratified his promotion. 

These right-wing enemies, the inheritors of 
Vichy, hate him with a concentrated malice for 
not showing them the clemency which they as 
collaborators failed to show the Resistance. 
The lawyer Jacques Isorni, one of the defense 
counsel for Pétain, describes a meeting with 
de Gaulle when, as chief of state, he attended 
a hearing urging a pardon to Robert Bras- 
silach, a poet and pro-Nazi: “The general was 
smoking a cigar, and was drawing on it with 
great puffs. We were hardly a yard apart. | 
was looking at him but his glance never 
crossed mine. His close-set eyes, blue and im- 
mobile, were fixed on the distance behind me.” 

Perhaps de Gaulle was thinking of the 
agony of the Resistants and the hostages put 
to death by the Nazis and their Vichy col- 
laborators. Yet, far from being vindictive 
after the Liberation, de Gaulle behaved with 
enormous forbearance, tempering the pas- 
sions of those who sought vengeance. 

“To pay for the luxury of injustice,” one of 
his Fascist critics has written, “de Gauile con- 
demns himself to the need for perpetual suc- 
cess... . He is a man without a smile and with- 
out friends, a prisoner of his personality, only 
looking for catastrophes from which to save 
France.” 

But that is a view which, despite Vichy, has 
not prevailed in France. It has been France’s 
great fortune to have had an inspired patriot 
who understood the nature of the Nazi threat 
and his own historic function in resisting it. 
De Gaulle, the man of the Right, was destined 
to become the defender of the principles of 
the French Revolution—liberty, equality, 
fraternity. 

For over half a century there has been a 
strain of racialism in France, especially in the 
professional army and navy, traditionally 
officered by the aristocracy. The Dreyfus 
Affair not only divided French opinion over 
an accused man; Continued on Page 196 





WORLD WAR I. Douglas Campbell, the first American-trained pilot to 
become an ace (five victories), personifies the living heritage of the United States 
Air Force. Mustered out a captain, Campbell survived the age of the gentlemen 
killers—knights of skies redolent of burning castor oil, youngsters who could 
carouse at all hours and still fly the dawn patrol, from whose helmets often 
streamed the lacy favors of their sweethearts; a chivalrous age when an airman 
sometimes held his fire, saluted and peeled off because his adversary’s guns were 
jammed. Campbell, today a vice president of Pan American-Grace Airways, 
stands beside a still-flying Nieuport 28, valiant fighter of his old outfit—Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s Hat-in-the-Ring(94th) AeroSquadron, First Pursuit Group. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


@ The United States Air Force, an enormous, far-flung, expensive, 
changing and highly lethal organization, is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are not created equal, that Americans are on top 
and must stay there, and that the safety of our country comes first, 
whatever the one-worlders say to the contrary. In the event of total 
warfare, USAF plans to prove its thesis with speed and finality. At 
the same time, no more firmly convinced group of pacifists can be 
found anywhere. This curious dichotomy runs through all the other 
objectives of our prime military force, presenting an odd scene to the 
moderately informed bystander. It is perhaps best exemplified by 
the ultimate and elite arm of the service, the Strategic Air Command, 
whose crest is a mailed fist simultaneously holding lightning bolts 
and an olive branch. 

Any consideration of USAF (you might as well get used to the 
initials; they're standard operational procedure—SOP—these days) 
is bound to induce a certain degree of unsteadiness. More than half 
our huge “peacetime” budget for the services goes to the Air Force, 
and half of that is channeled to the Strategic Air Command. Buoyed 
up by these sensible contributions from the taxpayer, USAF operates 
an airline of world-wide dimensions (MATS—Military Air Transport 
Service), hotels, shopping centers, Officers’ Open Messes (sometimes 
referred to less happily by the disillusioned), 274 bases from Japan 
(PACAF—Pacific Air Force) to French Morocco (United States Air 
Force in Europe), a new Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs that 
will rank with Annapolis and West Point in training professionals and 
already threatens to have a better football team, a Department of 
Space Medicine which trains our Continued on Page 84 
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WORLD WAR II. Col. John R. (Killer) Kane perches on a 2000-pound 
bomb, many of which he dropped from a B-24D exactly like this one, now in the 
Air Force Museum near Dayton, Ohio. Colonel Kane was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for leading (on August |, 1943) the third element of heavy 
bombers in a low-level attack on the vitally important oil refineries at Ploesti, 
Rumania. Despite the thoroughly warned defenses, intensive antiaircraft fire, 
enemy fighter planes, and the extreme hazards of exploding delayed-action 
bombs dropped by the previous element . . . Colonel Kane led his formation to 
the target. Today, after twenty-three years of military flying and more than 
ten commands, he lives in peaceful retirement in Barber, Arkansas—pop. 24. 


Continued from Page 82 

Astronauts for flights to outer space, 
an Air Research and Development 
Command (ARDC), a North American 
Air Defense Command (NORAD, what 
else?) in conjunction with the Cana- 
dians and other military branches, con- 
ducts schools abroad for the children of 
its men, runs apartment houses, trailer 
camps and hobby shops, and sends 
fiery trails into the astral void in its 
spare time. It has guys sweating in 
Dhahran and freezing in Thule, an 
F-104C fighter with seven-and-a-half- 
foot wings which recently set an alti- 
tude record of 103,395 feet, an F-106 
Delta Dart that gave a Russian-claimed 
speed record a black eye not long ago 
by cracking 1525 miles per hour; the 
X-15, a rocket-powered craft that 
should attain 3600 miles per hour, and 
women in the Air Force who are known 
as “airmen”; and a general appropri- 
ately named Ariel Neilsen so intent 
upon keeping his men, out of bad com- 
pany that he wrote a directive ordering 
fatherly noncoms to tail their charges 
and counsel them against weakness—a 
policy hastily revoked when a number 
of senators took exception to such mili- 
tary togetherness. ; 

To a former member of USAF, re- 
turning for a second look is a stagger- 
ing experience. I had the chance re- 
cently, and one of my first talks with a 
disgustingly youthful, crop-haired group 
set the tone. Mentioning that I had 
served during World War II brought 
the comment from a lieutenant, “Oh, 
you were in the brown-shoe Air Force.” 

That’s what it was, all right. Then 
called the Army Air Forces, it doesn’t 
exist any more. Part of the personnel 
from those days hang on, mostly wear- 
ing their colonel’s eagles or general’s 
stars or master sergeant’s stripes, but 
they’re not long for this propellerless 
world. A new and interesting genera- 
tion has taken over. 

Comfortably attired in their loose- 
fitting, faded-blue uniforms (they call 
them “‘postmen’s outfits”), the higher 
ranks wearing caps liberally decorated 
with silver braid, these fresh types look 
different. They speak another lan- 
guage. “Rugged” was the word for 
sticky situations back in °43, and men 
used to say the flak was heavy enough 
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to walk on. These gents borrow their 
lingo from the sports-car fraternity and 
say the rough stuff is “inclined to be 
hairy.”” You won’t get hit with anti- 
aircraft fire any more, doing close to 
Mach 2.0 (each Mach number equals 
the speed of sound, about 740 miles per 
hour at sea level) at fifty thousand; 
what could get you is a missile, always 
called a bird. In fact,everything is called 
a bird, including the aircraft. The dis- 
concerting part is that the stuff does 
resemble birds—aircraft, rapidly , ap- 
proaching the estate of manned missiles, 
and those incredible unmanned con- 
traptions which use intricate electronic 
systems to think faster and more ac- 
curately than human operators. 

What happened to the raunchy pilot 
whose cap had a thirty-mission crush, 
and who wore a leather windbreaker 
and goggles? He’s gone, along with the 
reciprocating engine. There are only 
“eyeball outfits” (daytime interceptors) 
and “scope dopes” (radar-directed, all- 
weather fighters) these days. The pipe- 
job jockey is a highly trained, cool- 
headed tactician who figures his fuel in 
pounds instead of gallons, calculates 
air densities, watches instruments 
scarcely heard of ten years ago and is 
in the next county before you can wave 
to him. A target—the terminology has 
been changed and they are “‘Judys”’ in- 
stead of “‘bandits”—is usually a pin- 
point of light on your scope, upon 
which you “lock,” and presently your 
rockets, not machine guns, are fired 
automatically and you break off. Air- 
crew members in Strategic Air Com- 
mand, flying the big stuff, are emotion- 
ally stable, generally family men honed 
to a fine edge by constant practice and 
dedicated to the job. There is no wild 
blue yonder now (the higher you go, the 
blacker it becomes), and personnel are 
too busy checking dials and making 
radar approaches to contemplate going 
down in flames or living in fame, as the 
lyrics of that Air Force song go. 

The actual flying isn’t markedly dif- 
ferent, they say. Aircraft controls re- 
main, power-assisted or not, rather as 
they were when the Wright Brothers 
thought of them. Turbine engines thrust 
you hard down in the seat, you can 
climb straight up and you require 

Continued on Page 86 
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THE FUTURE. Maj. Robert M. White is the U.S. Air Force pilot assigned 
to X-15 research flights to altitudes and at speeds never before experienced: one 
hundred miles high and over 3600 miles per hour. Major White is 35, was a fighter 
pilot during World War II and the Korean conflict. He holds a degree in electrical 
engineering and is a graduate of the USAF Experimental Flight Test Pilot School 
at Edwards Air Force Base, where he now resides with his wife and three children. 
The X-15, built by North American Aviation, Inc., of Los Angeles, is fifty feet 
long with a wing span of only twenty-two feet; it is sheathed in special nickel 
alloy to stand 1200° F. temperatures expected to be encountered at high speeds; it is 
designed to land on steel skids and conventional dual nose wheels. The X-15 may 
be man’s steppingstone between mere flight and penetration of the universe. 
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G-suits to keep the blood from bursting 
your body, but otherwise the sensations 
are roughly the same. However, now 
you are flying planes that require miles 
of runway to get off on a hot day be- 
cause jets are adversely affected by air 
density, eat up tank cars of fuel, require 
exact navigation because they cross 
states in a matter of moments and land 
at such speeds that a parachute has to 
be opened at the tail to slow them down. 
They are loaded with ticklish gear, the 
wings are ludicrously small, “flame- 
out” (loss of power) is often disastrous 
and accidents are usually fatal. The 
fliers call them unforgiving aircraft— 
they simply won’t tolerate mistakes. If 
you were a pilot in World War I, or 
even II, you could get loaded the night 
before and still get up and fly a mis- 
sion. Not any more. The airplanes, in- 
creasingly projectile in form, grow un- 
forgiving to the point of downright 
nastiness. You have to be in the best 
physical condition, clear-thinking and, 
above all, confident. 

With this fantastic advance in tech- 
nology, the seat-of-the-pants aviator 
has joined the dodo. During half a 
century we have come from peerless, 
fearless birdmen to technicians. Just 
back in the time of General “Hap” 
Arnold, which already appears remote, 
a man flew a plane with his name on it, 
and it was taken care of by his own 
crew chief. Now a pilot uses aircraft im- 
partially and the maintenance crews 
work three shifts around the clock. 
Even in SAC the air crews are deliber- 
ately made interchangeable; an aircraft 
commander may fly with a lot of differ- 
ent faces in the course of two or three 
months. To keep an operation as big as 
this at peak efficiency necessitates sub- 
mergence of personality, and machine- 
like uniformity. Everybody goes by 
the book—which literally exists—and 
checking out a big bomber before a mis- 
sion can consume hours. The idea is to 
have reliable crews who can take orders, 
are amenable to rigid discipline, equal 
to any emergency, and likely to come 
back with equipment costing several 
million dollars, not to mention men 
who are hard to replace. 

Fighter pilots on scramble pads— 
on the alert—here and abroad, always 
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waiting for “the balloon to go up,” 
represent the last of the individualists 
in USAF. But even they speak of “this 
business we’re in” and regard their 
supersonic birds unemotionally. They're 
full of confidence but not braggadocio, 
and they attribute their competence to 
thorough training. All of them love 
flying—they’d have to, to be where they 
are—but there is none of the mystique 
dating from Antoine de Saint-Exupéry 
and Amelia Earhart. Some have en- 
gineering degrees and look forward to 
positions in industry later; others, 
career military men, plan on future staff 
jobs and increasing rank. None are 
daredevils in the sense that the Flying 
Tigers were. The AF doesn’t encourage 
hairy flying. Since it thinks of every- 
thing, it has an arrangement with the 
University of Maryland whereby serv- 
ice men and women overseas can con- 
tinue interrupted educations. 

The Strategic boys, like those in the 
Tactical Air Command, are in business. 
Their missions often cover thousands 
of miles and they turn up in strange 
places all over the world with hollows 
under their eyes and a fervid desire to 
go to sleep. Generally they drink beer 
on their outings and not too much of 
that. In these troubled times, the base 
always has to know where they are, 
and they wouldn’t even be outside the 
fence except that extra crews for the 
B-47’s and B-52’s are constantly avail- 
able. Most modern bombers don’t 
carry achummy family of ten or eleven, 
milling around the hull having a Kaffee- 
klatsch ; these new battle wagons of the 
air have a commander, a second pilot 
and a navigator-bombardier, and vir- 
tually no way for them to communicate 
except by the interphone. While in the 
air they’re too busy keeping on course 
and ready for action to bother with the 
amenities. And when they’re on the 
ground they want to be with their 
families, have the proper bed rest— 
that’s an order—and read up on the 
latest technical modifications. SAC is a 
demanding outfit and you either keep 
fit or you are put to running an officers’ 
mess or perhaps distributing those 
MATS lunches that not too long ago 
aroused the ire of congressmen and 
their commercial-airline constituents. 

Continued on Page 176 
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MONTE CARLOS 


by David Dodge 


@ One of Europe’s finest aquariums is in the 
second basement of the great Musée Océano- 
graphique of Monaco, which sits on a shoul- 
der of the same Mediterranean rock that sup- 
ports the palace of Prince Rainier and Princess 
Grace. 

When I first visited the aquarium some years 
ago another visitor was a Frenchman, a 
stranger to me but a gourmet by all the signs, 
or maybe a chef who knew a good entrée when 
he saw one. Many of the aquarium’s exhibits 
are exotic tropical submarine butterflies from 
places like Zanzibar and the South Seas, but 
there are also the old familiar friends you meet 
on French bills-of-fare under POISSONS ET 
cRuUSTACES: shrimp, lobster, sole, /oup de 
mer and the rest, all merrily alive and kicking. 

To the gourmet or chef or Chevalier de 
Bonne Table or whatever he was, a fish without 
the proper sauce was unthinkable, even in an 
aquarium. He composed the sauces as he— 
and I, following reverently—went from tank 
to tank. The /oup he saw grillé et flambée, 
sprouting flames of burning cognac and fen- 
nel; the sole, meuniére; the ray, au beurre noir, 
with capers. A simple drawn butter did for the 
lobster, broiled, but the shrimp went into a 
thick bisque with cream, and what he did to a 
beautiful big green turtle with sherry, herbs, 
garlic and peppercorns would strain credulity. 
I still can’t go near the Océanographique with- 
out reacting like one of Pavlov’s dogs to the 
sound of the dinnerbell, which is no way to 
enjoy a unique and curious museum. But this 
is no fault of Princess Grace’s great-grand- 
father-in-law, His Serene Highness Prince Al- 
bert Honoré Charles Grimaldi, who founded 
it, nor of Capt. Jacques-Y ves Cousteau, of the 
French Navy, who made it the popular draw- 
ing card it is today and already is shaping 
plans to make it into something infinitely more 
important than a stimulant to the appetite. 

The roulette wheels of Monte Carlo financed 
the construction of the building, interestingly 
erected on a foundation of air with five sub- 
basements, each having a marine view. Back 
in 1889, when Albert I ascended to the throne 
of the pint-sized principality of Monaco, 
Monte Carlo was bringing in plenty of money 
to meet most of the state budget. That included 
the operation and maintenance of a 200-ton 
sailing yacht, the Hirondelle, with enough 
money left over to finance, between 1885 and 
the beginning of World War I, twenty-eight 
scientific expeditions. They took the prince to 
the Azores and the Gulf Stream, through the 
Mediterranean and the North Atlantic and as 
far from Monaco’s native rock as Spitsbergen. 
As a pioneer in the budding science of 


oceanography, he brought home tons of 
trophies to prove it. The trouble was—in a 
country covering a bare 368 acres, most of 
them lopsided—to find room to exhibit the 
evidence. 

This Albert did by draping his museum over 
the edge ofa sea cliff which has just enough of a 
slope to allow the builders to sink vertical 
buttresses into the rock. On these and in the 
narrow V between them and the cliff face he 
put up his trophy case: the five basements, 
rising to the cliff top, for aquarium, library, 
administrative offices, laboratories, work- 
rooms and storage areas; above those on 
the lip of the cliff two high stories for the 
museum proper. So that there would be no 
doubt about what it was, gigantic sea birds in 
stone perch on the pediment of the main body 
of the building, and ships’ prows burst forth 
from the eaves of its wings. The main entrance 
is wreathed with carvings of deep-sea animals, 
and above it are Albert’s initial and armorial 
bearings. The whole is crowned by two gigantic 
groups of statuary: Progress Coming to the Help 
of Humanity, with Humanity represented by 
two bosomy female nudes guaranteed to lift the 
museum-goer’s eyebrows if not his thoughts, 
and Truth Revealing to Science the Forces of 
the World. Inside, the visitor’s attention is 
diverted from displays by princely “A’s”’ over 
doors, by light fixtures in the form of writhing 
jellyfish, starfish and spiny radiolarians, and 
by floor mosaics of sea creatures and the 
prince’s yachts. 

Into this magnificent, massive, flamboyant 
monument to the sea and his own Serene High- 
ness, formally dedicated in 1910 at a ceremony 
that burned up enough fireworks to frighten 
everything fishy within leagues, Albert moved 
his mammoth collection. There were the birds 
and animals he had shot and stuffed; the 
mounted skeletons of the whales, dolphins, 
walruses, seals and sea lions he had harpooned ; 
the thousands upon thousands of specimens 
of fish, shells, seaweeds, submarine growths, 
marine anomalies, freaks, sea curiosities and 
sheer impossibilities he and his fellow research- 
ers had taken from the ocean in nearly a 
quarter century of dedicated effort, together 
with copies or originals of the harpoons, guns, 
knives, whaleboats, nets, traps, trawls, dredges, 
sounders, sifters and samplers he had em- 
ployed in his researches; models and pictures 
of the ships he had commanded, the labora- 
tory equipment he had used and displays of 
the scientific distinctions he had won—all 
neatly labeled, classified and explained. Noth- 
ing like it existed anywhere else on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 


Oceanography, in those days, consisted 
mostly of taking trophies. It knew nothing of 
bathyspheres, carbon-14 analysis, Deep 
Scattering Layers or ultrasonics. Prince Albert 
did make extensive studies of ocean winds and 
currents, and contributed to knowledge of the 
sea by publishing a series of natural-color en- 
gravings—made from aquarelles painted by 
the artists on his expeditions—of freshly 
caught specimens before they were pickled or 
planked or varnished or otherwise mummified. 
Shallow-water fish from Albert’s traps were 
taken home to the aquarium, but his primary 
interest was to get a dredge as deep as pos- 
sible into the ocean to see what it would bring 
up—preferably something weird, ugly and un- 
til then unknown that could be tagged with a 
Latin classification incorporating the name 
of its finder. The little Hirondelle never put a 
trawl deeper than 9000 feet or so, not a bad 
record considering that the yacht had no 
motors and whatever it lowered almost two 
miles into the deeps had to come up the hard 
way, to the tune of yo-heave-ho at the capstan 
bars. In later, larger, better-equipped ships, 
of which the prince commanded three, the 
record was raised—or lowered, as you look at 
it—to more than 6000 meters, about three and 
three-quarter miles. From that depth a small 
fish with a big name, Grimaldichthys Profundis- 
simus, was dredged up in 1901. It held the 
world record for deep-sea fishery for half a 
century. A sad little pickled herring he is now, 
in his bottle, in contrast to the brilliance and 
color and exotic variety of the living fish in the 
aquarium tanks. 

Lepidoteuthis Grimaldii, another first, came 
out of a whale’s belly. He had once been a 
deep-sea squid. These monsters of the depths, 
which live in legend and old lithographs as 
giant “krakens” capable of pulling a four- 
masted ship under like a chip, are the favorite 
snack of an even bigger sea beast, the cachalot 
or toothed sperm whale. Albert had opened 
enough whale stomachs to surmise that sea 
food of this kind, while perhaps not up to 
downing four-masted barks, ran to a good 
size. He dearly wanted a specimen for his col- 
lection to supplement samples of whale skin 
on which the marks left by giant suckers 
showed the kind of struggle an animal of that 
size could register on a whale’s face while 
being eaten. But Albert never saw a whole 
kraken until a specimen in fair condition 
washed ashore in Newfoundland in 1877. Be- 
cause it was too large to embalm—forty-three 
feet from head to tentacle tip—and too ripe 
for taxidermy, only its life-sized model survives. 
It hangs suspended from the ceiling of Albert’s 





MUSEUM OF THE SEA — 


The roulette wheels of Monte Carlo paid for it and Jacques-Yves Cousteau transformed it into one of the most fascinating in Europe 


monument. Monaco’s is one of the few mu- 
seums in the world where an object of that 
size and hideousness floating over your head 
like a blimp doesn’t seem de trop. It’s that 
kind of place. 

Another gastronomic oddity is a crab, just 
the right size to be served cracked and cold 
with a simple sauce mayonnaise. This one was 
first fished up two miles west of Belle Isle off 
the coast of Brittany in 1935, and there branded 
on its shell “4892 GV” before clawing its way 
to freedom in the ocean again. A year later 
4892 GV was taken aboard another vessel, 
the Lindbergh, five miles southwest of 
Belle Isle, inscribed VU LINDBERH 2-8-6 
(somebody couldn’t spell) and freed again. A 
year after that it was fished up thirty-five miles 
from its starting point and given final resting 
place under a coat of shellac in the Océano- 
graphique. Together with rock-eating mussels, 
wood-eating worms, oyster-eating sponges, 
octopuses locked in a death grip of sixteen em- 
battled legs and deep-sea fishwives wearing 
their male life partners as parasitic growths 
under the belly or over the right eye, it com- 
pletes an exhibition of marine biology like 
nothing to be seen outside the briny deeps. 


ut the Océanographique’s fasci- 

nating displays are not limited to 

biology. Even more absorbing 

are examples of the ingenious 

machinery man has devised to 

subdue or exploit or win power 

from the sea, such as the famous Rotor of 
Savonius, an engine for harnessing the energy 
of wave motion. In 1931, after a number of un- 
rewarding experiments with the Savonius, the 
Océanographique directors began building an- 
other kind of wave engine, the Cattaneo ondo- 
pump that had been invented by an Italian a 
decade earlier. It was used by the museum for 
some years to lift sea water a hundred and 
fifty feet straight up the cliff face from Medi- 
terranean to aquarium. A model still survives, 
but the machine itself was wrecked one stormy 
night when the waves that supplied its power 
got out of hand and ripped it out of the rock 
by its roots, leaving the aquarium high and dry. 
The museum also has the historic Claude- 
Boucherot boiler, a device successfully demon- 
strated before the French Academy of Sciences 
for generating electricity from the difference in 
temperature between surface sea water and 
deeper, colder water. But to make that one 
work it had to be taken down to sea level— 
which was pointless, since the exact opposite 
was wanted—to bring the sea up to the mu- 
seum. Anyhow, a more practical source of 


power for pumps was at hand in a pair of 
electric wires that the municipality of Monaco 
had generously run into the museum. Some- 
what reluctantly the museum authorities cut 
off direct negotiations with the sea, and 
Savonius Rotors, ondo-pumps, Claude-Bou- 
cherot boilers and other machineries of 
oceanography’s Middle Ages are preserved 
under glass as the classic museum pieces they 
have become. 

The most curious exhibits in the whole 
curious piace are those in the Hall of Applied 
Oceanography. In this new science of the sea 
Prince Albert saw an answer to many of man’s 
needs, and he gave the upper floor of one 
whole wing of his building to an exposition of 
the remarkable ends that already had been 
attained and the promises of things to come. 
Here you see the very latest developments in 
ocean economics as of 1910. Here are displays 
of the practical use of whalebone in ladies’ 
corsets and gentlemen’s umbrella frames; 
elaborate layouts that demonstrate how to 
make sperm oil burn in reading lamps, how 
artificial pearls are manufactured from fish 
scales, overshoes from sharkskin, shirt but- 
tons from mother-of-pearl, ladies’ muffs from 
sea-gull feathers. Here are the products of 
sponge farms, shell-cameo-cutters, sealskin- 
sewers, coral bead-stringers, sea-urchin but- 
ter-churners, eiderdown pillow-stuffers, wal- 
rus-tusk engravers—all industries either long 
since done for or fighting for life against foam 
rubber, zippers and the march of progress. 
Nothing much has been changed or replaced in 
the Hall of Applied Oceanography in half a 
century, and the same air of arrested motion 
hangs over many of the zoological and tech- 
nological displays. How reconcile the superb 
modern aquarium, swimming with fish some 
of which were hatched only yesterday, with 
dusty souvenirs of half a century back? 

The answer is to be found in the two men: 
Prince Albert, who with the best of intentions 
and a bet on the wrong horse clamped a heavy 
dead hand on his creation when he founded 
it, and skin-diver Cousteau, who has ways of 
erasing restrictions that hamper scientific re- 
search. 

Back around the turn of the century, when 
the prince was planning his monument-to-be, 
he incorporated, in Paris, the Institut Océano- 
graphique to take charge of it. To make sure 
there would always be cash in the treasury, he 
endowed the Institut heavily with the money 
still rolling in from optimistic if mathemati- 
cally misguided clients of Monte Carlo, then 
made his own bad bet against the odds by 
stipulating that the money should be invested 


in French government bonds, a gilt-edged in- 
vestment at the time, but one which turned 
green at the corners even before Albert died 
in 1922. From the beginning of World War I 
until today inflation has cost the French franc 
95 per cent of its purchasing power in relation 
to the dollar, which itself took’a terrific beat- 
ing during this period. The income that once 
would have met the whole museum budget, 
run the Institut, paid for research and bought 
new exhibits as the old ones went out of date 
now pays the annual salary of only one mem- 
ber of the staff—and not a big salary at that. 
In short, the Grand Old Lady of the Rock has 
spent most of her life on her elegant sealskin 
uppers, peddling post cards in order to survive. 
Her current theme song under new manage- 
ment is: There'll Be Some Changes Made. 

Jacques-Yves Cousteau, along with sonar, 
loran, underwater breathing apparatus, frog- 
man equipment and shipwreck survival kits, 
emerged from the accelerated oceanography 
of World War II. He himself helped accelerate 
it. Officer of the French Navy, founder of its 
Group for Undersea Research, co-inventor of 
the Aqualung, author of The Silent World, 
pioneer in submarine cinematography and 
television, father of undersea archaeology, 
comrade-in-arms to skin divers the world 
around, he entered the Musée Océano- 
graphique as director in 1957 at the invitation 
of the Institut. The Grand Old Lady was not 
then as broke as she had been. Monaco was 
climbing out of a slump in tourist trade, and 
during peak summer months the busty stone 
beauties of Progress Coming to the Aid of 
Humanity looked down on as many as 7000 
or 8000 specimens of humanity daily return- 
ing the favor. Before the war the Océano- 
graphique’s best annual attendance had been 
around 180,000. By 1954, with the postwar 
boom in travel and a revival of Monaco’s 
popularity with rubberneck buses, the figure 
had passed half a million and was still climb- 
ing. Between entrance fees—currently the 
equivalent of twenty cents for children, forty- 
five cents for adults in organized groups, sixty 
cents if alone—and the souvenirs sold in the 
Grand Old Lady’s front parlor, the average 
visitor was leaving behind the better part of a 
dollar. Enough money was coming in for Cous- 
teau, given a free hand, to get things moving 
again. 

Some anonymous researcher once com- 
plained that the ocean’s bottom is at least as 
important to us as the moon’s behind, although 
far less is known about the bottom of the sea 
than about the face of the moon. Today, with 
a long way still to Continued on Page 160 





The Florida resort, which made history when autos 
taced to records on its famous beach, is having a 
love affair with stock cars. Each February it stages 
a week of events for them, featuring a 500-mile 
sweepstakes on its new speedway. At right, Day- 
tona’s Mary Anderson stands by winner's trophy. 


PEED WEEK AT DAYTONA BEACH 


®@ As a Florida resort, Daytona Beach boasts one 
incomparable asset—a wide, handsome strip of 
white, hard-packed sand twenty-three miles long, 
and all of it public, all of it free. Predictably, man 
has bordered this sea-begotten wonder with hot- 
dog stands, carnival areas, and outrageous motels 
which make architects shudder. No matter: noth- 
ing can rob this splendid beach of its power to 
bewitch. Every summer it is thronged, for Daytona 
Beach has no serious competition in Florida as a 
summer resort. 

Indeed, fifty years ago Daytona Beach and its 
neighbor, Ormond Beach, drew most of the hol- 
iday trade even in winter. On the mainland you 
can still come upon the big two- and three-story 
frame houses built in those days; save for their 
girdles of azaleas and, in season, poinsettias, these 
houses would be seemly along the main street of 
any New England town. But today it is a different 
matter. 

Today the winter tourist is likely to leapfrog 
over Daytona Beach, his eye fixed on the more 
stylish resorts to the south. Miami Beach is 
gaudier; Palm Beach is posher; St. Petersburg has 
its old folks; the Keys are closer to nature. For- 
gotten by fashion, Daytona Beach has few night 
clubs, no big-name bands, no stars of stage, screen 
and television; no swank or pretension; and, what 
is a mortal wound to winter business, no horse 
races. Somewhat grumpily, Daytona Beach has 
been obliged to forswear glitter and to settle, in its 
middle age, for being what is called a family resort. 

A dowdy fate, and a few civic-minded folk were 
disposed to fight it. Some years ago, in conse- 
quence, they organized what they called Speed 
Week. The thing has grown and grown until now, 
as such matters are measured in Florida, it even 
has a tiny tradition. Moreover, Speed Week has 
become a powerful magnet for winter tourists. 

The charm of Daytona Beach in Speed Week— 
always scheduled for mid-February—comes from 
the simple, unaffected emotion that pervades the 
occasion. The emotion is love. Wherever you 
turn, you are likely to trip over citizens who are 
here from all over the country to celebrate their 
own true love, the latest model of stock car, 
F.O.B. Detroit. 
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bv Peter Lyon 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CARROLL SECHERS I 


Plenty of other species of the genus Automobile 
are on view around Daytona Beach during Speed 
Week. Glossy antiques move sedately past, hot- 
rods snort in the streets, European sports cars 
dart in and out of traffic, there are midget racing 
cars and even Indianapolis racing cars aplenty; 
and each of these, of course, is a distraction. But 
only briefly. Just as a man strolling with his wife 
will stare speculatively at a passing lovely and 
then, recollecting himself, affectionately press his 
wife’s arm, so during Speed Week the automotive 
man, forsaking all others, renders homage to his 
familiar favorite. 

By the hundreds he annually descends upon 
Daytona Beach to submit his love to various 
trials, to test her safety, her economy, her accel- 
eration—and most of all her speed. Day after day 
during Speed Week you can find him at dawn out 
on the long hard smooth white sweep of beach, 
his grease-blackened hands proudly patting his 
darling’s polished flanks. 

He has for her inarticulate terms of endearment. 
She is “quite a wagon,” or “‘a smooth job,” or 
“one hell of a bucket,” or “a sweet rig.” If he 
seems, at this improbable hour, to be lost in con- 
centration, likely it is because he is about to try 
for membership in the Century Club by driving 
his car over a measured mile at better than 100 
miles an hour. Overhead, a dozen disdainful 
pelicans flap by in single file, intent on breakfast; 
and the tide creeps in. 

As Speed Week draws to its climax, a vast press 
of automotive buffs assembles, drawn by the lure 
of the 500-mile sweepstakes for sedans and con- 
vertibles, two hundred laps around the new two- 
and-a-half-mile Daytona International Speedway, 
which has been called the finest, fastest automobile 
race track in the world. Overnight the area’s 
population—some 78,000—is nearly doubled. Since 
the whole county has only 40,000 rooms for tour- 
ists, plenty of visitors are obliged to settle for 
informality. They sleep in cold discomfort on the 
beach; they sleep in cars parked for miles, bumper 
to bumper, alongside the main highways leading 
into Daytona—any wretchedness rather than miss 
Sunday’s big race. Here is a queer but impressive 
tribute to the product of Detroit’s assembly lines. 


If ever one city had reason to admire another, the 
one is Detroit and the other is Daytona. 

This civic infatuation was, indeed, love at first 
sight. As long ago as 1902 a pair of automotive 
pioneers, Ransom Olds and Alexander Winton, 
were on winter holiday at the Ormond Hotel and 
they fell to talking of their cars. Naturally their 
talk was boastful; naturally there was only one 
way to settle the issue: by racing their cars on the 
beach. So it began; and in the years that followed 
William K. Vanderbilt pushed a Mercedes to 92 
mph; Louis Chevrolet and Henry Ford came 
down to Daytona with their cars; and in 1907 
Fred Marriott drove a Stanley Steamer at nearly 
200 mph—but he hit a bump on the beach, caught 
an updraft, took off, and crashed. Barney Oldfield 
and Ralph DePalma coursed down these same 
sands; and later, in 1929, there was Sir Henry 
Segrave in his Napier-Sunbeam, roaring along at 
231.362 mph; and then, in 1935, Sir Malcolm 
Campbell in his Bluebird at 276.816 mph. With 
such a tradition, is it any surprise that a garage in 
Ormond Beach has become a historic shrine, 
representing America’s “first gasoline alley”? Or 
that the most influential politician in Daytona is 
a car salesman? 

The mood of the town on the eve of Speed 
Week, I found when I drove over for the opening 
of the new Speedway last year, is one of unalloyed 
excitement. The excitement gleams in the mer- 
chant’s eye each time his cash register tinkles; 
in the motel owner’s eye, as he flips on the neon 
““NO VACANCIES’; in the maiden’s eye, as she sees 
her town suddenly filling with young men of ad- 
venturous disposition; and of course in the eye 
of every civic-minded Daytonan, since his town 
is about to make its annual splash in newspapers 
over the country. Everyone cheerfully joins in the 
promotion. At the restaurant where I lunched 
there were place mats, special for the occasion, 
proclaiming Daytona to be the “Speed Capitol 
(sic) of the World!” On every hand there are 
banners, shouting ““Welcome, NASCAR!” which is 
strange, for the National Association for Stock 
Car Auto Racing has its headquarters right here 
in Daytona. It is like watching a man shake hands 
with himself. In Continued on Page 92 
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any case, there is 
no doubt that for this week the town is the na- 
tion’s acknowledged center of stock-car racing. 
As a spectator sport, stock-car racing has come 
to be incredibly popular incredibly fast. Stock 
cars have been racing on an organized basis for 
only ten of twelve years, yet if the answers Dr. 
Gallup gets are to be trusted some 9,000,000 adult 
Americans went to stock-car races in 1958—only 
baseball, football and basketball drew more pa- 
trons. The figure, moreover, is misleading, for 
many of the most diehard automotive fans are 
teen-agers, not included in Dr. Galiup’s poll. 
There is a tradition that stock-car racing started 
among the moonshiners, back on the dirt roads 
that wind around the swamps and pine woods 
and pot stills of the Carolinas. Commercial con- 
siderations, so runs the tale, forced them to come 
up with cars innocent in appearance—say Ford 
or Chevrolet or Plymouth sedans—that never- 
theless would scoot along when pursued by rev- 
enuers as though the Foul Fiend himself had his 
cloven hoof on the gas. Over the years such 
powerful cars were developed that outfooting the 
law became monotonous; to maintain their com- 
petititive mettle, the moonshiners got up races 
among themselves, for a purse, winner take all. 
This account undeniably has the ring of truth, 
especially since the best stock-car racing drivers 


The beach, 500 feet wide at low tide, is 


bordered by a boardwalk and an amusement park. 


come from those states—the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Florida—that most en- 
gage the attention of the Internal Revenue Service. 
But today there is an attempt to make the sport 
respectable, and its official historians recoil from 
this delightful tradition. 

Whatever its origins, stock-car racing got an 
enormous lift from the explosion of automobile 
manufacturing that followed the last war. All of a 
sudden, kids everywhere owned cars and were 
rebuilding them and driving them, and arguing 
their competitive merits. 

I had thought that the reason stock-car races 
were so popular was that Death always rode be- 
side the driver. I was swiftly disabused of this 
notion, It may be that some part of the crowd that 
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turns out at Indianapolis on Memorial Day is 
there to witness violent death in flames, but this is 
not the case at Daytona. In any well-conducted 
stock-car race, the odds are good that there will 
be an accident, in the sense that a car may roll 
or plunge out of control; but the odds are over- 
whelming that no one will be hurt. By far the 
greatest number of fans at stock-car races have 
come to root for their favorite to win; and their 
favorite is not the driver—although the most suc- 
cessful drivers all have fan clubs. Their favorite is 
the latest model of American stock car. 

Quite naturally, in this state of affairs, Detroit 
executives come to Daytona for Speed Week. Last 
year they showed up in force at the comfortable 
old Coquina Hotel in Ormond Beach for a big, 
pleasant cocktail party given to celebrate the open- 
ing of the new Speedway. One of them got to 
talking of the good old days, a few years ago, when 
the industry was officiaily and enthusiastically 
backing the infant sport, engaging drivers and 
mechanics on contract, and subsidizing racing 
garages. Before long, he said, each of the Big 
Three—General Motors, Ford and Chrysler— 
was picking up an annual tab of about $1,000,000. 
It was regarded as money spent on sales promo- 
tion and therefore well justified. 

But—and here his voice took on an elegiac 
note—the tremendous increase in postwar 


Driver Larry Flynn, left, dines 
at Hoagy’s with a friend after 1959 race. 


passenger-car purchases had a predictably sad re- 
sult. For it follows that if more people are driving 
cars, alas, more idiots are driving cars—with a 
consequent greater risk to life and limb. Prudence, 
he said sorrowfully, dictated that the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association should soft-pedal the 
emphasis on speed as a reason for buying a car. 
Officially, Detroit withdrew its support of stock- 
car racing. Unofficially, however—but here his 
voice dropped to a discreet whisper, and the 
babble of voices drowned him out. 

It is clear that some measure of subvention must 
exist even if no one chooses to say precisely how 
or how much, for to transform an ordinary stock 
car into a racing machine that will do better than 
140 mph is a hideously expensive proposition. 


How much it can cost was explained to me by a 
wiry, taciturn man called Smokey Yunick, a racing 
mechanic who operates a Daytona garage. 

When a mechanic like Yunick undertakes to 
adapt a stock car for racing, he must abide by 
NASCAR rules which require that a car meet the 
blueprint specifications of its Detroit designer. 
These rules are relaxed in a few obvious ways, 
chiefly for safety’s sake. He may brace the body 
with roll bars; he may add heavy-duty spindles 
and shock absorbers; he may equip the car with 
special, eight-ply tires; he may scrap the muffler 
and clip the exhaust pipe; most important, he may 
install any sort of camshaft, for to check a cam- 
shaft against the blueprint would take NASCAR’s 
inspectors far more time than they have available. 

But there is another, even more salient differ- 
ence. The mechanic takes the car completely apart 
and puts it back together again, in the process 
endowing the engine with optimum performance 
tolerances. In short, what was a relatively crude 
assembly-line product becomes, in his hands, a 
machine precisely fitted by a craftsman. Yunick 
estimates that two thousand man-hours are needed 
to do the job. And what had a price tag of $2500 
is now worth $15,000. 

No question about it, Detroit approves of 
such expenditures. It is the industry's way of 
insuring that here at Daytona its product will 


Lee Petty, who won last year’s race 
in a photo finish, looks over some antiques. 


reign as queen. And her throne is the new, hand- 
some Speedway. 

I got my first look at the racetrack designed to 
keep Daytona in the big league of automotive 
speed late on the afternoon before its formal 
opening. Access is through a tunnel to the infield, 
so that you get a sudden, unexpected view of the 
whole sweep of the track. A dozen cars were 
buzzing around in practice runs, like angry hor- 
nets. My eye was caught by one car—it was 
painted a raucous red—and even from the basin 
of the infield I could follow it around the entire 
two and a half miles. Visually the most exciting 
features are the wide, deep, sharply banked turns 
at either end: as the cars race 2700 feet across 
them, you see only their tons making shifting 





patterns, like blobs of color seen in a jumbo 
kaleidoscope. 

The red car was zipping along (I had my stop 
watch on it) at about 130 mph, and when pres- 
ently it slowed down to approach the pit area I 
was even more impressed. For, aside from its coat 
of alarming paint, it looked like a rather dowdy 
Ford sedan, at least fifteen years old. It was in 
fact a 1940 Ford, but magic had been worked 
under its hood. 

Behind the wheel was a grizzled, gentle-voiced 
man in his forties. He was Lee Petty, a North 
Carolina farmer, old enough to have a son who 
was also to race over the weekend. His venerable 
Ford, almost as old as his son, was classified 
under NASCAR regulations as ““modified”’—which 
means that its owner may have done almost any- 
thing to its engine short of equipping it with rocket 
propulsion—and it was entered in a race limited 
to other such “‘modified”’ marvels. A less glamor- 
ous entry for a sports event would have been 
difficult to imagine. 

Indeed, there seems to be a conspiracy to make 
all the entries in a stock-car race as ugly as pos- 
sible. Once a car has been converted into a superb 
racing machine, it is apparently handed over to 
a spray-gun painter who confuses esthetics with 
hysteria. Nearly all are daubed with shrill, electric 
colors and further defaced by advertising matter. 


This 1955 Ford with a 1957 engine 
set a one-lap qualifying record of 152 mph. 


Every color except green is used; superstition 
has outlawed green (as it has also outlawed, for 
obscure reasons, the eating of peanuts from the 
shell anywhere near a driver on the day of a race; 
if you would like to collect on your insurance, don 
a green shirt and eat some peanuts in the pit area 
on the Sunday of Speed Week). 

The effect of all this dubious decoration is to 
make the cars look like taxicabs. Evidently no- 
body cares, though, except me and a man named 
James Stephens, whose Pontiac was painted a 
glossy black, with a minimum of advertising. His 
was easily the handsomest automobile in last 
year’s big race and, driven by a local Daytona 
hero, Glen (Fireball) Roberts, even held an early 
lead for a few laps. | imagine Mr. Stephens agreed 


with me that the race lost much of its elegance 
when engine trouble forced his entry to withdraw. 

The garage area, on the eve of the weekend’s 
racing, is in a state of controlled confusion. 
Mechanics are busy with spot welder and wrench. 
Last year one youngster, a Texan called Shorty 
Rollins, whose engine had blown earlier that day, 
was feverishly installing another one in his con- 
vertible, which was entered in the next day’s race. 
(In the finest celluloid tradition, Rollins won the 
race.) At sundown these last-minute check-ups 
were interrupted when a voice on a public-address 
system summoned all the drivers to a meeting. 

If their cars lack a certain chic, the same is true 
of the drivers. The half-a-hundred men who 
gathered for the drivers’ meeting had rejected any 
temptation to look like the trained athletes they 
must be. Not glamour, they seemed to have 
agreed, but utility should be the keynote. In their 
windbreakers and greasy coveralls they looked 
like men lounging around in Gasoline Alley. And 
yet it was not hard to imagine these same men as 
pilots of the Strategic Air Command, being briefed 
for a critical mission: they are of the breed. 

The meeting had been called by the genial, 
outsize promoter, Bill France, who is president 
both of Nascar and of the Speedway. After a few 
perfunctory remarks about safety in the next day’s 
races, France introduced the men who had helped 


The finish of one of the midget-car 
races held at the Daytona Beach Stadium. 


finance the Speedway (except for the principal 
angel, Clint Murchison, Jr., the Texas rich man, 
who hadn’t yet arrived). Then the meeting broke 
up, and all hands began to look for a party. 
Parties blossom all over the Halifax area toward 
the end of Speed Week. Some are large and well- 
behaved, some are small and well-behaved, and 
some are small. Most are expressions of Daytona 
hospitality to the visiting politicians, the Army 
and Air Force and Navy brass, and the Detroit 
executives, together with such show-business per- 
sonalities as are automotive fans. And some, more 
exclusive, are annual reunions of old friends, for 
the same faces are likely to be seen year after year 
during Speed Week. One of the drivers, better- 
heeled than most, throws a party every year in his 


motel suite. Last year he arrived to find that the 
suite had been redecorated in his honor—in green. 
His party started on schedule, his knowledgeable 
guests ignoring the reek of fresh gray paint. 

But for the dedicated automotive man there 
is no time for parties. Morning after morning 
he has a date on the beach for the Century Club 
runs; in the afternoon there are the time trials and™ 
races at the Speedway; and at night, in the Day- 
tona Stadium, there are the midget-car races. 
What buff can afford to miss any of these events? 
And yet, rousing as these excitements are to. the 
motor fans from Ohio and New York and Okla- 
homa and Illinois who have carefully planned that 
their vacations shall coincide with Speed Week, 
they are nothing compared with the Sunday 
sweepstakes. For here, annually, the stock car is 
apotheosized. 

Outside the Speedway, handling traffic on the 
big day, is what seems to be the entire National 
Guard; over the highways for miles around hover 
helicopters, guiding the latecomers; blimps float 
above the track; through the ether the voices of 
four radio announcers carry word of the great 
event over a hookup of small stations to those 
fans in the southeastern states who didn’t have 
gas money to attend in person; in the grandstands, 
in seats scaled up to twenty dollars, sit the qual- 
ity; but the dedicated automotive man is in the 


A driver awaits try for membership 
in Century Club by driving at better than 100 mph. 


infield, and it is there that you get the undiluted 
flavor of Speed Week. 

What goes on in the infield at Daytona Beach 
cannot, to be sure, be compared with the activities 
at a racetrack like that in Darlington, S.C., where 
mountaineers arrive in their thousands on the eve 
of the Labor Day “Southern 500” to dance all 
night to country fiddles. There is a drunk-tank in 
the middle of the Darlington Raceway, so I have 
been told, for the convenience of the local police 
who are, for the occasion, clad in Confederate 
gray. (A young lady once undressed in this infield 
and sprinted off, pursued by a score of males. The 
chief steward of the next day’s race, happening to 
be on hand, noted that her husband was running 
fifth.) Continued on Page 157 
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DUTCH 
FOOD 
AFLOAT 


by James Cerruti 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HANS NAMUTH 


@ Life aboard the Nieuw Amsterdam, a stately Dutch dame of 
36,000-odd tons and twenty-two years, revolves around three 
axes: order, comfort and food. Since these are also major inter- 
ests of the Dutch nation, a transatlantic crossing on this ship is 
a capsule introduction to Holland. 

“It’s good to be on a well-run ship,” the Holland-America 
Line declares in its literature, and this conviction is passionately, 
almost frighteningly, translated into action. From the moment 
anchor is weighed in Hoboken till it is dropped eight days later 
in Rotterdam, the crew in their beribboned sailor hats are visible 
wielding paint brushes. You never walk any deck without de- 
touring around a sailor scrubbing it, or removing fingerprints 
daily from the wooden handrails with a wire brush. The fanatic 
cleanliness and neatness is symbolized in a habit of Chef Hof- 
meester (chief steward) Bunk: he changes uniforms three times a 
day “to set an example.” 

This rigorous sense of order is balanced by the Dutch devo- 
tion to comfort and beauty (the practical Dutch, we some- 
times forget, have produced some of the world’s greatest paint- 
ers). Finely grained exotic woods enrich the Nieuw Amsterdam's 
staterooms, and any Rembrandt burgher would feel at home in 
the lush brown ambiance of the Nieuw Amsterdam’s smoking 
room. Ensconced in a fat chocolate-colored leather chair with a 
tot of the oily Holland gin in one hand, a blunt Dutch cigar in 
the other, I could let my gaze range restfully from the black- 
grained paneling to the monumental fireplace to the green sea 
which the windows of this floating club forever overlook. If I did 
not feel quite the Rembrandt burgher, I envisioned myself at 
least a 19th Century Dutch magnate who had just formed an- 
other fabulous cartel. 

As for food, the Dutch have always looked at it with an art- 
ist’s eye. They originated still-life painting and were its most per- 
fect practitioners. They take food seriously, frequently, and in 
quantity. For me, eating aboard the Nieuw Amsterdam began 
immediately upon my arrival. As a first-class passenger I was en- 
titled to command almost any food my imagination could con- 
ceive, and this included snacks with my bon-voyage liquor gifts. 
There, awaiting me in my stateroom, was a tray of hors d’oeuvres 
and open-face sandwiches that met my challenge boldly. On thin 
triangles of black Dutch pumpernickel and fresh-baked white 
bread lay translucent pink slices of smoked Norwegian salmon; 
slabs of sugary Dutch ham; long white slivers of peaty-flavored 
smoked Holland eel; thick rectangles of sturgeon, whiter, juicier, 
more firmly textured than breast of capon. There were also a 
salver of pungent cocktail sausages and a bowl of Kroepoek, 
giant “chips” of pulverized shrimp that had been dipped in boil- 
ing oil and exploded into curly, orange-colored wafers. 

I realized at once that, for a frivolous eater, the Nieuw Am- 
sterdam could prove hazardous company. She takes eight days 
to ply between Hoboken and Rotterdam (with calls at South- 
ampton and Le Havre), which provides generous opportunities 
for assaults on susceptible waistlines. This was pointed up for 
me by a handsome and svelte American woman aboard. “‘I said 
I'd never travel on this ship again. Last time I gained eight 
pounds in eight days. I do think, though, I might risk just a taste 
of that chaud-froid” (we had come Continued on Page 96 


A DUTCH MASTERPIECE in the form of a cold buffet aboard S.S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam. Front row, left to right: sliced salmon, sauce Moscovite; filets 
of beef, fresh vegetables; stuffed young tom turkey; petits fours and other 
dainty goodies (in front of a silver fruit cup, maraschino); lobster Bellevue; 
jellied pheasant, mayonnaise. In the middle row, macaroons, more petits 
fours, four plates of assorted Holland cookies and a cornucopia of fruits 
of the four seasons. In the back row, delicate baskets, flowers, windmills 
and pictures, of sugar and pastry, dominated by an eagle sculptured in ice. 





Continued from Page 94 

abreast of the daily cold midnight buffet) 
“‘and maybe a pinch of that lovely lobster 
Bellevue.” 

I found out for myself what the lady was 
up against. It was, for example, impossible 
to order one fried egg at breakfast. After 
my third failure, as Bruno our waiter, a 
lean young Swiss with an aquiline gour- 
met’s beak, deposited the customary two 
eggs before me (surrounded by six thick 


rashers of wonderfully smoky Dutch 
bacon), I suggested that he mention to the 
chef that I felt guilty about wasting an egg 
every day. “Ah,” said Bruno, blushing, “‘! 
have already done this, but Chef Speet 
says it is against the rules of Dutch hos- 
pitality to serve only one fried egg.” 

I thought I was beginning to understand 
the public image of the Dutchman as fat 
and jolly and red of face (indeed, isn’t 
Santa Claus a Dutchman?). But then I 


looked round and saw that, though a few 
of these admirable specimens were aboard, 
they were outnumbered by their trimmer 
compatriots. The Dutch cuisine apparently 
divides Dutchmen into those who con- 
sume everything brought to the table (a 
smaller group, but containing the larger 
individuals), and others who snack at 
everything but finish nothing. The latter 
group more accurately reflects the national 
gastronomy of a prosperous people who 





Mr. Jan Mitchell, owner of New York’s world famous Liichow’s, in a room which reflects the restaurant’s great traditions. 


To Luchow’s: For Distinguished Taste 


“You'll find the spirit of Liichow’s mirrored in its 
menus,”’ ‘according to restaurateur Jan Mitchell, “‘and 
of our hundreds of dishes and drinks, almost all owe 
a debt to the flavor of fresh lemon.” 

Mr. Mitchell’s stand on the lemon is firm and un- 
complicated: the only lemon suitable for use is the 
fresh lemon, preferably marked Sunkist. He will accept 
no substitutes in his kitchen or bar, either at Luchow’s 
or in the Longchamps Restaurants which he also owns, 


In homes where the amenities are observed, the 


fresh lemon’s role is no less important. That’s why 
you'll generally find fresh Sunkist Lemons wherever 
good food, good drink and good fellowship abound. 

To quote Jan Mitchell once more: “the Sunkist 


Lemon, as a seasoning, may be subtle or bold... but 
its flavor is always fresh and bright.” 

Clearly such dedication to the finer things demands 
award. It comes importantly to Mr. Mitchell from 
Sunkist in the “‘Cordon d’Or,” marking his lifetime 
membership in the Loyal Order of Citrus Limonia. 
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enjoy the sight of plenty but can afford 
the luxury of only tasting. 

At home the Dutchman takes six re- 
pasts a day; in first class aboard the 
Nieuw Amsterdam, because of the party 
atmosphere, he takes eight: breakfast, 
bouillon and biscuits at eleven, lunch, 
tea and cakes at four, hot snacks and 
cheese biscuits with cocktails, dinner, 
midnight buffet, and, in case one cannot 
face the rigors of a foodless night, a big 
bowl of fresh fruit and a plate of cook- 
ies always by the bedside. 

The dining staff, though forever in- 
volved in food, never loses enthusiasm 
for it. Bruno deposits a dish of tender 
small strawberries before me and lays 
beside it a silver salver of yellow-white 
whipped cream. When I exclaim in joy 
and dread, he says, “But this is noth- 
ing. You should taste the true cream of 
Chantilly. When I was a waiter in 
Paris, my roommate and I used to go 
up there every weekend in the whipped- 
cream season just to eat it. Mounds and 
mounds of the best whipped cream in 
the world, each portion flavored with a 
different fruit syrup or liqueur. When 
you finish this I'll bring you some more, 
this time with stem ginger.” 

Chef Hofmeester Bunk, after having 
ordered me flensjes (tender crépes rolled 
hot around a pat of butter and sprin- 
kled with sugar), stops me on the stair- 
case afterward to rhapsodize about 
poffertjes. These are made from the 
same dough as flensjes, he tells me, but 
are only the size of a half dollar; in 
Holland they are cooked in the streets 
on big stoves with long rows of tiny 
wells. As he conjures up the image, Mr. 
Bunk’s dark eyes shine and a holy glow 
suffuses his bald pate. “Ah, just to see 
the vendor turn an entire row— 
whoosh!—in one stroke; that was a 
treat for us kids.”’ He regrets he does 
not have a poffertje stove aboard and 
falls moodily silent. 

I encounter Assistent Chef Hofmees- 
ter Houppermans, a small, suave, whim- 
sically sardonic man, on buffet duty, 
and he asks me whether I had the 
Nassi Goreng at lunch, a dish the 
Dutch acquired during their rule in 
Indonesia. When I say yes and confess 
to liking it, he says, “So. Now you are 
ready for the rijsttafel. 1 will tell you 
how I made it when I had my own hotel 
in Java. Nassi is good but it is only a 
snack.” 

I flinched, for I had thought the 
Nassi oversubstantial, though, coz- 
ened by its spiciness, | had devoured it 
all, damping the flash fires it ignited 
with a ten-ounce, ten-cent bumper of 
draft Heineken’s. 

Nassi is a great bowl of fried rice 
mixed with chopped fried shrimp, 
pork, onions, leeks, celery and garlic. 
This is topped, minimally, with a chunk 
of fried chicken, a fried banana, a fried 
egg and a wafer of Kroepoek. Chef 
Speet augments his Nassi topping with 
beef and veal tenderloins. Dashes of 
sambal (a paste of red pepper and dried 
fish) render the rice incandescent in the 
cooking, but it is mandatory to add 
more sambal plus mango chutney be- 
fore tasting. 

Continued on Page 98 
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Here’s a simple first step in planning a memorable western vacation. 
Select your vacation area from among the eight regions listed. 
Indicate your choice in the coupon. You'll receive a booklet packed 
with color photos and description of that region. 


Then make your reservations early for a relaxed, carefree trip— 


by Union Pacific—on one of these great trains. None newer, none 
finer in the Nation. 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” (Pullman) “The CHALLENGER” (Coach) 
Between Chicago and Salt Lake City-Las Vegas-los Angeles 

“CITY OF PORTLAND” (Puliman-Coach) 
Between Chicago and Denver-Sun Valley-Portiand (Tacoma-Seattle) 

“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” (Puliman-Coach) 


Between St. Lovis-Kansas City and Denver-Los Angeles (San Francisco) 
. o e 


The Streamliner “CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” (Puliman-Coach) 


Between Chicago and Northern California 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


NEBRASKA —_ 








KANSAS 
COLORADO 











1. California 


2. Zion, Bryce, and Grand Canyon 
National Parks 
3. Pacific Northwest and Alaska 


4. Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
National Parks 


5. Colorade-Rocky Mountains 
6. Sun Valley, Idaho 
7. Western Dude Ranches 


8. Las Vegas, Hoover Dam 
and Lake Mead 





Our low FAMILY FARES save travel 
dollars. Leave Monday through 
Thursday .. . return any day. 

e 


Arrangements for a Hertz or Avis 
Rent-a-Car at your destination will 
- gladly be made. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

Room 810, Omaha 2, Nebr. 

I am interested in a rail trip to 

(Region) 

Please send illustrated booklet and information. 





Name_ 





Address. 


rv 





City. 


Phone_ 


Zone. 


State 








Readers in far West, ask for ‘‘Vacations East’’ booklet [) 
Send folder on ALL-EXPENSE, ESCORTED TOURS from Chicago [J 
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Continued from Page 96 

““Now,” says Houppermans, brushing 
all this aside, ‘my rijsttafel was like a bal- 
let. Twenty-seven dishes, not counting the 
rice, all to be served at once, all piping hot. 
Two teams of waiters entered from op- 
posite sides, adroitly placing one round 
on the table, gracefully speeding off for 
the next, crossing, recrossing in precise 
patterns. You see, of course, why no large 
ship can serve a rijsttafel. A hundred 


tables to be served at once and twenty- 
seven dishes to be brought immediately to 
each. It would be a rout.” 


When I sat down to my first lunch, I 
saw from the menu that, though rijsttafel 
was absent, the rijsttafel principle was at 
work. 

A dozen categories were offered and in 
each a rich choice: sixteen kinds of hors 
d'oeuvres, three soups, two egg dishes, 


three kinds of fish, four reléves-entrées, a 
special Dutch dish, three grilled dishes, 
twelve vegetables, a cold buffet of fifteen 
items, four salads and compotes, sixteen 
cheeses and ten desserts. The range was 
international: Holland eel, Norwegian 
salmon, roast American rib of beef, Irish 
stew, Belgian ham and Belgian endive, 
French pdtés and galantines, English 
herring, Italian gnocchis and Jewish 
pastrami. 





BERMUDA ... lovely and serene, 


squanders her happy hours on you. Here’s tennis, 


golf, fishing, sailing, skin diving, in the sunniest hours imaginable. 
Fairest nights for dancing. Pink sandy beaches for loafing. Take a re- 
freshing dip in the clear blue water. Then picnic in your special cove. 

Unhurried is the word for this Island life. Bermuda is only 
24 miles long, so you can see the sights leisurely. Shop for duty-free 
goods. Colourful ceremonies remind you that Bermuda is a member 
of the British Commonwealth. English customs are followed, like 
the simple pleasure of afternoon’ tea. Nowhere will you find a life 
so pleasant, and so easy-going. Your travel agent knows all about 
Bermuda, how to get there, and where you'll enjoy staying. The 


Bermuda Trade Development Board, 620 Fifth Ave., NewYork 20,N.Y. 
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Lunchaboard the Nieuw Amsterdamis 
the best opportunity for a pure Dutch 
treat. The menu always lists several 
Dutch favorites, and noon is the time 
to request Dutch specialties to order, 
because Chef Speet won’t make them 
for dinner, which is French. If there is 
a single national dish of the Nether- 
lands. it is Hollandse erwtensoep (pro- 

wounced “ertensoup”) and it always 
appears at least once on the menu. It 
translates as Dutch pea soup but is a 
main rather than a soup course. It is 
only semi-liquid, part of the dried split 
peas being coarsely mashed and whole 
fresh peas added; it is further thickened 
by leeks, onions, celeriac, pork and 
fresh bacon, all chopped. Afloat are 
dark red, silver-dollar-size slices of 
smoky, aged Gelderse rookworst, Hol- 
land’s premier sausage, which is bought 
in horse-collar-shaped rolls always 
bearing the lead seal of the maker. The 
traditional accompaniment to erwten- 
soep is a plate of Dutch tartines, thin 
crustless slices of caraway-seeded rye 
embracing fresh (lightly salted, boiled) 
bacon. 

Runner-up Dutch national dish is 
hodgepodge (also called Autspot and 
stampot). An annual Hutspot Day 
commemorates the capture of this dish 
from the Spanish on October 3, 1574, 
during the war of independence against 
Spain. The walled city of Leyden had 
been besieged for five months when 
the sudden approach of the Dutch 
fleet caused the Spaniards to flee their 
camps leaving kettles of Autspot bub- 
bling on the open hearths. The hungry 
citizens of Leyden claimed the dish as 

Continued on Page 100 





It’s a Long 
Way From 
Saturday Night 


The traditional Saturday- 
night line-up for baths is an- 
cient history now. The bath- 
room, long an area of pure 
function, is now a place of 
splendor and beauty. 

On page 149 you'll find 
the HOLIDAY Handbook of 
Baths—just another example 
of HOLIDAY’s coverage of 
the unexpected and _ inter- 
esting. Be sure that you keep 
up with all the surprises that 
HOLIDAY brings. 

If you don't receive 
HOLIDAY regularly now, 
why not order your subscrip- 
tion? A full year costs only 
$5, and there’s no need to 
send any money... we'll be 
glad to bill you later. Just 
write to: 


HOLIDAY 


Box 1962 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 




















GREAT SHOT.. 


New Kodak Automatic 35 Camera sets itself for you! 


T ‘ 
Now you can get picture-perfect exposure every shot —dawn to 
sundown, summer or winter—automatically. 


The electric eye of this new Kodak Automatic 35 Camera 
measures the light, sets the exposure automatically. Shoot in sunshine, 
the lens “‘squints”’ as your eyes do. Shoot in shade, the lens opens 
up automatically—to //2.8 if needed! And when light’s too dim, 
or shade is too deep, an automatic signal tells you to use flash. 


For unusual subjects, where you have a choice of exposures— 
just meter the areas of chief interest, lock the exposure for the effect 
you want, and shoot. No reason ever to miss a picture! 


And there’s much more. Quick ‘“‘zone focus” for groups, scenes, 
close-ups. “‘Drop-in’’ film loading. Rapid one-stroke film winding. 


ame | 


No guesswork! The electric eye sets the exposure—atitomatically! 


.EVERY SHOT! 


No double exposures. And you can use all popular 35mm films— 
for color slides, color snaps, and black-and-whites. 


Let your dealer show you. The Kodak Automatic 35 Camera is 
only $84.50, or as little as $8.50 down. Many dealers will be glad 


to take your old camera in trade. Prices are list, include Federal tax, and are subject 
to change without notice. Many dealers offer terms as low as 10% down. 


Automatic projector changes slides for you! 


Match-mate for your automatic camera 
—you turn it on, it does the rest. 
Kodak Cavalcade Projector auto- 
matically changes up to 40 slides 

in sequence. Treats you like a 

guest. Only $124.50, as 

little as $12.50 down. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET.” 
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Continued from Page 98 

a prize of war. Aboard the Nieuw Amster- 
dam, hutspot is most likely to appear on 
the menu in classic form: breast of beef 
boiled in beef consommé, sliced into thick 
juicy slabs and placed on a bed of potatoes 
mashed with carrots and onions and mois- 
tened with the consommeé. A variation I 
ordered specially is stampot of borecole, a 
beautiful green mash of kale, potatoes, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, fried bacon and 


clove powder surmounted by steaming 
slices of Gelderse rookworst. 

My favorite Dutch dish proved to be 
Capucijners met spek. The Capucijner is a 
brown (or “dun” or “‘fat’’) dried pea, 
named ironically for the brown hood of 
the austere Capuchin monks. Spek is the 
thickly sliced, lean, heavily smoked Dutch 
bacon. Here’s how the dish is presented, 
on request, by the Nieuw Amsterdam’s 
Chef Speet: a bowl of Capucijners, each 


big as a chick-pea but with a chestnut 
flavor; atop these, fried onions, quarter- 
inch-thick chunks of spek, a tablespoon of 
the brown bacon fat, chopped sour 
gherkins, chopped raw onion, chopped 
white and yellow of egg and a small boiled 
potato. This is to be eaten gluttonously 
with a soup spoon, and in the chewing it is 
reminiscent of Chinese masterpieces, with 
its contrasting textures and flavors—soft 
and crisp, sweet and sour. 





3 STAR 84 PROOF, IMPORTED FROM COGNAC, FRANCE. SOLE U. S. REPRESENTATIVE, BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y.C. 


quet is subject to this same passion for perfection—a Martell heritage for nine generations—since 1715. 


The most treasured Cognac in France ... most popular in the world. 


SPECIAL OFFER—M. MARTELL’S PERSONAL SNIFTERS. Five glasses of fine French stemware, with M. Martell’s signature and family 
crest, shipped from France. Send $2 to I.S.M., Dept. H-3, P.O. Box 2180, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. (15¢ U.S. 


M ichel Martell travels the world over to observe first 
hand the reception given his celebrated Cognac. Each step in the creation of its superb flavor and bou- 


Customs handling charge on arrival.) Offer good in U.S.A. and possessions. 
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I also tasted, and recommend, such 
other Dutch delights as stuffed beef 
tripe, white asparagus with Hollandaise 
sauce (a Dutch creation the French 
thought well enough of to steal), sauer- 
kraut with fresh pig’s knuckle, uitsmij- 
ters (“out-throwers,” open-faced meat 
sandwiches topped with fried eggs, 
served in Holland to _late-staying 
guests), and Dutch butter cake. 

The butter cake proves the Dutch 
genius for desserts. You suspect this 
mastery when you see what the Nieuw 
Amsterdam's pastry chef can do with 
friandises, cookies served particularly 
with ice cream, including six brilliant 
variations on the macaroon. Your 
opinion is fortified when you taste fresh 
pineapple under a mound of thick 
whipped cream, or the galette Congo- 
laise, a chocolate-covered oval with a 
mocha-meringue interior that is creamy 
and chewy at once. The case is clinched 
by the butter cake, for the test of a 
master is to do the simplest thing per- 
fectly. It is merely butter, sugar, lemon 
rind, flour and egg, and it emerges from 
the oven lightly brown, flat and dense, 
with a granular texture half macaroon, 
half shortbread. It is a quintessential, 
frill-less cake and if, as Dutch kitchen 
lore has it, the best chefs are born out 
of the cake, it assures the gastronomical 
future of the Dutch Line. 


Here is the simple recipe: 

| egg 

rind of 14 lemon 
salt 


¥ cup butter 
Yo cup sugar 
34 cup flour 


Cream butter and sugar together and 
mix in egg, grated lemon rind and 
pinch of salt. Sift in flour and mix well. 
Put dough in shallow round greased tin 
and bake at 400° F for 20 minutes. 


The first-class dining room in which 
these lunchtime adventures took place 
is richly Dutch, a long rectangle of 
solid, golden elegance. There are gold- 
painted pillars, a gold satin ceiling 
(edged with goldenly glowing Venetian 
glass light fixtures), and mosaic glass 
murals splashed with antiqued gold, 
black and white. The effect is some- 
thing Rubens might have achieved if 
he had repainted Botticelli’s Venus ris- 
ing heftily from a polder. The staff is so 
large some passengers contended we 
were outnumbered by waiters. We only 
almost were: dining-room personnel is 
ninety-one; maximum first-class pas- 
sengers at a sitting, 366. 

I went to Chef Hofmeester Bunk’s 
office to learn something of the logistics 
of this impressive room. I intruded on 
him as he was confiding to his right- 
hand man, Adjunct Chef Hofmeester 
Dirk Venneker, that, last trip home, 
he had successfully made Capucijners 
aboard his motorboat with canned peas. 
They immediately ordered coffee and 
Dutch biscuits (no Dutchman ever 
misses a chance to eat), and after that 
plied me with Dutch cigars, which are 
made with a superior natural wrapper 
from Deli Atjeh, in Sumatra. They are 
drier than American cigars, lighter- 
bodied than Havanas, generally fat 

Continued on Page 102 





Rhodes scholar and Air 


ce 


Force Academy graduate, 2nd Lt. Bradley C. Hosmer 
sails abroad to study, as do Miss Judith D. Rush and Mr. Charles Steedman. 


‘Take time out for the time of your life—on the 
s.s.United States, world’s fastest ship! 


To Europe in 5 days! From the moment 
that deep ship’s whistle fills the air, your 
trip on the s.s. United States is an un- 
forgettable experience. 

Here is travel in the grand manner. 
There are 800 stewards—nearly one for 
every couple. Your stateroom has its own 
private air conditioning—and a phone that 
lets you speak around the world. 

You enjoy Meyer Davis dance music 
..- 100 gourmet specialties for dinner 
. .. pre-release movies . . . novel Cinema 
horse racing. You can exercise in the gym- 
nasium, play deck golf, swim in a heated 
salt water pool, or just relax .. . with some 


of the world’s most interesting people. 


The smart shops on board have beauti- 
ful imports at European prices! You have 
acres of open and enclosed deck space to 
relax in—and virtually unlimited luggage 
space. The beds feel as if they were de- 
signed for royalty. That indescribable re- 
lease from tension you get at sea will put 
you in Europe feeling like a million dol- 
lars after taxes. (You can even park your 
children in a professionally supervised 
playroom—you'll be as free as a bird.) In 
short, you pay for just your ticket—and 
you get 5 days of the world’s most palatial 
resort life thrown in! 
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Ask your travel agent today to plan your 

crossing via United States Lines. He can 

save you time and money, make yours the 

trip of a lifetime. On either ship, it’s a 

magnificent travel bargain. 

s.s. United States, world’s fastest ship. 

First class $396.50 up, Cabin $250.50 up, 

Tourist $195.50 up.* 

s.s. America, for the friendliness and lux- 

ury of a private yacht in a modern superliner, 

with extra hours at sea. First class $337 up, 

Cabin $229 up, Tourist $188 up.* 

*10% round-trip reduction on all rates during Thrift Season 
NO FINER FOOD OR SERVICE AFLOAT OR ASHORE 

UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Tel.: Digby 4-5800 





Continued from Page 100 waiter and bus boy. A station includes “Your waiter takes your order; the commis. You are on an assembly line, 
and stumpy (but holding a long white ash) about three tables, nine diners. The sta- commis carries the order slip down to the but you must not be aware of it—it is 
and surprisingly good. The Nieuw Am-__ tions are grouped into four sections, each _ kitchen and returns with the food, travel- all geared to your individual rate of 
sterdam carries the finest brands, such as commanded by anassistant chefhofmeester ing both ways on an escalator. The waiter dining.” 

Karel 1, Willem II and Balmoral, for or a Aofmeester, your table captain, and presents the dish for your approval, then “Our chefs de rang have an average 
twelve cenis a smoke. each with its own wine steward and wine _ serves it with fork and spoon, which he of five years’ experience,”’ said Mr. 

Between puffs and sips, Mr. Bunk de- commis. must manipulate like chopsticks, in one Venneker, a tall handsome blond 
scribed the organization of the first-class The whole room is commanded by hand; you will notice that almost nothing man of fifty. “Most come through the 
dining room. “It is an army in the field,” an adjunct chef hofmeester. \n cabin and _ is put before you in the dish in which it _ ranks: first, wine commis, then restau- 
he said. ‘Thirty-eight stations, each with tourist, there are no commis, but each arrives. Used dishes disappear unnotice- rant commis, waiter in tourist or cabin, 
its own chef de rang and commis—that is, | waiter serves only seven to ten diners. ably, carried away a few at a time by the _ then chef de rang in first. The company 
gives promising commis a_ six-week 
course in Rotterdam to teach good 
English, serving techniques and menu 
French. Toward the end of each cross- 
ing, every commis and waiter is rated by 
his superior under seven headings. 
Those who receive bad reports are in- 
terviewed by Mr. Bunk and me. They 
do not receive two bad reports. 

“So... it is not easy to rise through 
the ranks.” He pointed to his desk. ““To 
arrive there it took me thirty years.” 

“For me, thirty-three,” said Mr. 
Bunk, tapping the three silver stripes on 
his sleeve. “But then of course I am the 
youngest chef hofmeester of the Line— 
forty-nine. There is spirit here, tradi- 
tion. My own son is now a hofmeeste: 
on the Statendam. | trained him my- 
self.” 

I asked Mr. Bunk how many people 
he bossed and he said 557, including 
cabin stewards and kitchen staff. “But 
that is not big,” he said. “Consider 
only one of the things we must do: we 
prepare and serve three main meals to 
1990 persons, counting crew and 1249 
passengers. That is 5970 meals a day; 
and still we find time to serve six other 
little meals to every passenger. . . . Will 
you have some more biscuits?” 

I declined and at that moment an 
underling appeared and handed Mr. 
Bunk a radio dispatch. He read it and 
beamed. “Ah! They are catching the 
herring, Dirk. Perhaps we shall have 
some to serve on the way back.” 

I expressed surprise that Mr. Bunk 
should be kept apprised by radio of the 
status of a single fish. 

“Ah, but this is a national event,” he 
said. ‘“‘There are hourly bulletins about 
it on the regular radio all over Holland. 
: Ce This is the new herring, ‘green’ we call 
é % ¢ a are, + Ey i yy Bae: £. ‘ eA ek oe a it, groene haring. We eat it raw; it is 

' pen yon only in the salt barrel a day or two, 


« e while the ship is bringing the catch to 
get there looking shipshape 


port. It is a national delicacy, available 








just once a year, in spring. For a ship 


: a 
i, ‘6 to be first to port with it is an honor; 
\ AMS O j } ] e ' a V e the best keg goes to the Queen.” 
_ ; “You will see it sold on the streets at 


sturdy Samsontex fabric guards clothes ee ot alae aie i ha ee 


Venneker said. “You dip it in raw 
: 2 . chopped onions and eat it—so.” He 
like no ordinary zippered luggage can! took an imaginary fish by the tail be 
: fee Here’s rugged zipper luggage convenience ... with con- eau the fingers of both bande, Ripped 
ventional luggage protection: clothes stay tailor-fresh in ” head over tail, tore it in half, raised it 
Samsonite Travel Bags! Exclusive Samsontex fabric, over his head, and dropped half after 
fused to latex, looks and wears like costly conventional half into his open mouth. “The bones 
luggage. Yet is half the weight. It’s virtually impene- are out and the head off,” he added 
trable! No other zipper luggage has this durable fabric! as he saw me start. “Americans do not 
always like the idea—raw fish. But then 


Samsonite Travel Bag. Hangs anywhere. Wide zip-open 
doors. Heavy-duty zipper. Suits, dresses hang wrinkle- struction; lightweight, I have never been able to eat your raw 
free. Packing space at bottom. Separate zippered com- travel-tough Samsontex | oysters either.” 


Permanent luggage con- 


- . —- nab : fabric fused to latex! Cush- 
partment. Ebony Grey, Aviation Blue, Military Green, ioned handles, heavy-duty 
Saddle Tan, Colorado Brown. Also for women, Rawhide Build your set 7'PPers, luxury linings, 


sturdy bindings. 21”, 2 


ul If you get a chance to eat groene har- 
Finish. Dress Length, $29.95. Suit Length, $27.95. with matching cases! 2”, 30”... from $19.95. 


ing on the Nieuw Amsterdam try it 
t Samsonit ding Furniture. Price 1S existing taxes In Canada thru Samsonite of Canada Ltd., Stratford, Ont. Prices slightly higher. Continued on Page 104 
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LARK 4-DOOR WAGON MAKING THE SCENE AT MT. SNOW, VERMONT 


LOWEST PRICED WAGON WITH V-8 GO 
BUILT FOR WORK, STYLED FOR SHOW 


LOVE mr PARK STUDEBAKER 


>» Perfect getaway wagon for families tied to a tight budget—and quality all the way through > 
Zips you along in luxury and comfort, pampers your pocketbook, too—thrifty V-8 out-scrimped all other 
eights in the most recent Mobilgas Economy Run 4 wide doors for easy entry, 92 cubic feet for 
toting along all the family baggage = Optional Twin Traction helps insure safer, surer footing on 
snow, sand or mud — Peek at the price tag—surprise, it’s the lowest priced U.S. made 4-door V-8 
Wagon > See and price sIX STUNNING STYLES at your Studebaker Dealer’s > If you love quality at a 
sensible price, you'll love that Lark—- NOW PROVEN BY MORE THAN A BILLION MILES OF OWNER USE 


The LARK for ’60—world’s first and only full line of new dimension cars—available in 2 and 4-door sedans; 2 and 4-door station wagons; sporty hardtop and exclusive convertible. Choice of Six or V-8 
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when your taste buds need to be shocked 
awake, as a prelude to the typical Dutch 
breakfast. This consists of a boiled egg 
eaten out of the shell, a platter of snappy 
Gouda cheese and cold ham (both sliced 
tissue thin), a dish of butter curls, varied 
breadstuffs, preserves and coffee. The ele- 
gance of a Dutch breakfast is judged by 
the number of breadstuffs offered, and the 
Nieuw Amsterdam stints no choice: white, 


graham, rye and Dutch pumpernickel 
breads; currant buns; French, sweet and 
graham rolls; croissants and brioches; 
raisin and corn muffins; hot biscuits and 
Dutch rusks—all freshly baked on board. 
Dutch breakfast aboard the Nieuw Am- 
sterdam provides rich opportunity to 
study the variety of hams, to sample a 
different one each day: black-coated raw 
Ardenner, sweet boiled Prager and Gelder- 
land, string-wrapped Jlachsschinken (the 


yellowish “salmon” of hams, in a long roll 
like Canadian bacon), raw Coburger, and 
several others. 

From the one hundred and twenty-six 
breakfast offerings, a breakfast can be 
composed in any language. The Gallic 
onion soup au gratin is on the menu every 
day. An Englishman can begin with bloat- 
ers or finnan haddie and go on to country 
Sausages on toast. An American can have 
his buckwheat or corn-meal flapjacks. 








Indeed it is saucery, the piquant way Myers Jamaica 
Rum magically transforms food! You’ll also readily 
identify Myers in drinks by its unique russet color, and 
by its smoldering flavor, tinged with Jamaica sunshine. 
For quaffing or- cooking, insist on Myers Jamaica Rum. 


For the newest in rum cookery and drinkery, write for our free booklet on Myers Jamaica Rum. 
GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y., MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM, 97 PROOF. 
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For sipping 
or saucing, 
Myers 





Jamaica Rum! 
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Paul Bunyan-type eaters can supple- 
ment any of these with grilled steak or 
pork chop, fried fish or assorted cold 
cuts. 

In contrast to breakfast and lunch, 
dinner in first class is in one gastro- 
nomic language only—classic French. 
There are thirteen courses to choose 
from, and the chef always suggests a 
nicely composed menu of six courses, 
which is particularly hard to resist on 
the night of the captain’s gala. That’s 
when the beluga Mallosol caviar is laid 
on; the green-turtle consommé, which 
takes fourteen pounds of turtle meat 
to yield five gallons; and the chateau- 
briand, garnished—a color spectacular 
that can vie with the finest still-life work 
of the 17th Century’s Netherlands 
School. 

I welcomed the chance to do my own 
menu composing, however, and with 
the counsel of my table captain, Hof- 
meester John Naaykens, I enjoyed 
some classics that never made the menu. 
There were poéled chicken d /’estragon, 
the chef's favorite, with whole fresh 
tarragon leaves placed across the 
breast: larded baron of hare with 
grand veneur sauce; cog au vin cooked 
in a deep copper casserole sealed with 
a crust; beautifully snappy pommes 
soufflés; spit-roasted pheasant with 
stewed apricots. These were the dishes 
to set off some of the fine wines from 
the ship’s cellar of five thousand bot- 
tles: Montrachet °52 at $5, Vosne 

Continued on Page 106 





HOLIDAY QUIZ 


Where 
in the World? 
by V. Christel 


@ Here are fifteen things named after 
their “birthplaces.” You may know 
what each is, but do you know where it 


originated? Answers on Page 106. 


. Astrakhan 


. Bantam 

. Blue Point 
. Calvados 
. Chihuahua 
. Curacao 
Fez 

. Jodhpurs 


© oN ®@ oP w RP 


. Marsala 


. Paisley 
11. Shantung 
12. Tabasco 
13. Tokay 
14. Tulle 


16. Tweed 








You'll discover this Russian Orthodox Cathe- 
dral — with its bearded brethren and golden 
domes — in a pastoral setting of the Mohawk 
Valley. Then, by way of complete contrast (for 
which New York State is famous), visit the 
Baseball Hall of Fame only 18 miles away at 
Cooperstown . .. then explore any of eight state 
parks in nearby Central New York. 
Whichever way you turn in New York State, 
you'll find some of the world’s most renowned 


The Cathedral of the Holy Trinity Monastery near Jordanville, New York 


vacationlands: the mighty Adirondacks to the 
north .. . the gay Catskills to the southeast 
with incomparable New York City farther on 
... Niagara Falls and the beautiful Chautau- 
qua-Allegany country to the west. You'll travel 
with ease and comfort over one of America’s 
finest roadway systems including the great New 
York State Thruway .. . and find plenty of 
motels, hotels, lodges and inns that will suit 
both your taste and budget. 


You'll find a world of fun in NEW YORK STATE 





_ 


Send for your 


N. Y. State 
Vacation Guide 
today! 


New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 184, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


Please send me the free 196-page “New 
York State Vacationlands” guide beauti 
fully illustrated in full color. 

Name_ 
Address____ 


aan aR Re Zone 


State_ 
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Romanée °52 at $3.50, Chateau Lafite- 
Rothschild °49 at $5, ’Ermitage °53 at $2. 
It was an unusual list, selected by the boss 
of the line’s catering department, Mr. G. 
Tonnon, a Commandeur of the Chevaliers 
du Tastevin. 

One touch of gluttony makes the whole 
world kin. A silver-haired Dutchman at a 
nearby table whom I had met at Captain 
Bouman’s cocktail party (and who turned 


his 


out to be an international banker, gourmet 
and pal of Prince Bernhard) dubbed me 
lekkerbek. This is the humorous Dutch 
equivalent of the French “fine beak’ or 
“gourmet” and it led to a friendly nightly 
exchange of wines. George Gallup, the 
poller, who in a personal poll had appar- 
ently decided for the Dutch Line (it was 


fourteenth trip on the Nieuw Amster- 


dam), came by to urge me particularly to 
unmask the spicing of Dutch dishes for 


his Pennsylvania Dutch wife. Young 
Hofmeester Naaykens burned to show me 
what he could do with a crépe Suzette, and 
it proved to be considerable. Cognac, 
Cointreau and Grand Marnier went up in 
flames like a three-stage rocket. Three 
elderly Dutch ladies eyed the results wist- 
fully and I sent some crépes to their table, 
guessing they’d never have the temerity to 
order so stunning a performance them- 
selves. They surprised me next night by 
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LA REVOLUTION DE LAUTOMOBILE or how more 
and more Americans have made their driving fun again. as 





La Proclamation: We the drivers of America, want a car that 





a return to the car-car! 
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; Batk on ound: Renault pioneer name in 
the automobile world (since IS96), heeds the call to rational driving; 
Renault desiens, tests, starts selling the delectable Dauphine. It catches on! 


nenenaee Se granted 
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engineering & design advances include smooth-oper 
unit construction, four-doors, elegant Parisian 


is economical, quality-built, comfortable, parkable, handsome. We demand 








factory-trained men 









‘To Situation Today: youve been reading about 
the great changes in the automobile picture. Well... go compare, see, check. 
Feature for feature. Dollar for dollar. Then come back and see once more the 
cor that helped bring it all about.(See too, the jazzy Caravelle convertible.) 
The automobile revolution... she is here...........................-Allons Gtoyens 


INS2WIBNYS L.The price you pay is $1645; 2. Drive over 
300 miles ona tank of gas (up to 40 mpg); save up to 60% on gas bills! 3. Now, lower 
some insurance companies because of the 
ty and maneuverability; 4.One of the best-organized service-and- 
parts networks in the country with over 800 (!) U.S. dealers, (over 150 


on hand; 5. Striking 
ating rear-engine, 
lines; 6.Many more, 
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750 THIRD AVENUE, N.Y. 17, N.Y. OR SEE YOUR NEAREST DEALER 








sending me a cut of a special birthday 
cake. It had arrived unexpectedly at 
their table, coated with whipped cream, 
chocolate curls and citron peel. It was a 
masterwork and I asked Mr. Houpper- 
mans, their captain, if it was a zuppa 
Inglese. “Oh no, just a quick little 
thing,” he said. “I only heard them 
mention the birthday when they sat 
down tonight. If I had known last night, 
you would have seen something.” 

What the Nieuw Amsterdam can 
really do in the birthday-party line was 
demonstrated at the Children’s Party, 
which is thrown on the first-class prom- 
enade deck once a voyage. The Dutch 
are strongly “family” people and so 
apparently are the Dutch Line’s cus- 
tomers. There were seventy-five chil- 
dren aboard, including three of mine, 
ages four through eight. Every child in 
every class is invited and every one gets 
all the balloons he can carry, an ear- 
splitting toy bos’n’s whistle, an assort- 
ment of plastic musical instruments 
(that unfortunately play), and a Dutch 
sailor doll or wooden jigsaw puzzle. 
Ice cream and pastry are dispensed in 
infinite gooey variety, and, just in case 
some child should miss total ecstatic 
besmearment, there is a pastry-eating 
contest involving pastry that dangles 
from a string to be consumed with 
hands behind the back. My kids, a 
party-mad lot, vowed it was the best 
party they’d ever been to, but they 
complained of being discriminated 
against; they’d heard rumors that the 
tourist-class kids had had still another 
party just for them. 

They needn’t have been so greedy; 
their shipboard life was nothing but 
parties every day: cookies in the nurs- 
ery all morning long; pastries and hot 
chocolate in the lounge at four; and (a 
child’s conception of the cocktail hour 
as it must be in heaven) all the peanuts 
they could eat with their Cokes, dis- 
pensed with a lavish hand by smoking- 
room steward Matthew Visbach, a 
beardless but properly redfaced and 
jovial Santa Claus. 

Continued on Page 111 





WHERE IN THE WORLD? 


Answers to Quiz on Page 104 


. FUR—City and region of USSR 





. SMALL FOWL—Town in Java 
. OYSTER— Point on Long Island, N.Y. 
. APPLE BRANDY—Dept. of France 

. DIMINUTIVE DOG—State of Mexico 
. LIQUEUR—Island of West Indies 

. CAP—City in Morocco 


. RIDING BREECHES— Town in India 


wo nonaun ff Ww’ N 


. WINE (GRAPE)—Town in Sicily 

. FABRIC DESIGN— Town in Scotland 
. FABRIC—Province of China 
12. HOT SAUCE—Sftate of Mexico 

. WINE (GRAPE)—Town of Hungary 
. FABRIC—City in France 


. CLOTH— River in Scotland& England 
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Eight days to London 1 se stirrup cup was 


White Horse, of course 
‘hite Horse 
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This heritage of hospitality is gloriously deep-rooted. 100% Scotch flavor tempered by Highland smoothness. And, to assure you of 
whiskies, White Horse is still made from the original two-centuries- absolute perfection, White Horse numbers and registers every bottle 


old recipe. Its shimmering golden color promises true Scotch at the distillery. Surely such a Scotch deserves your patronage. 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED 86.8 PROOF, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y. C 








! e Have you been off the beaten 
track in France? Go to Franche- 
Comte, the province where fields 
_are kelly green and pigs dine on 
cyclamen. Visit the anise-scented 
town of Pontarlier. Here is the 
home of Pernod . . . an exhilarat- 
ing experience for a connoisseur! 


The colorful homes of these delicacies are but 


_ 3 For fantastic medieval castles, 
old timbered houses on canals 
and an unforgettable cathedral, 
drive to the town of Strasbourg 
in Alsace. Now you are in the 
land of the lushest, most aromatic 
goose liver a gourmet could find 
... the fabulous paté de foie gras. 


3. For an epicurean treat, drive 
to the old town of Louhans in the 
province of La Bresse. Here, in a 
charming, arcaded market, you'll 
find the only chicken that is bred 
according to law 
unique Poularde de Bresse which 
is almost all succulent white meat. 


. . France’s 


4.1. know France, you must 
visit the province of Burgundy, 
where grapes are a religion and 
where wine tastes the best on 
earth. Go down the famous Wine 
Road, sampling as you go. And 
stop off at Dijon; stock up on the 
world’s one really great mustard. 











a day’s jaunt from Paris. Do you know them? 


D. If you have a sense of the 
dramatic, don’t miss Gascony, a 
spine-tingling province with 
colorful painted canyons and 
untouched villages. One village 
is Roquefort . famous for its 
cheese. You can sample it, too, 
right in the caves where it’s aging. 


6. To visit the incomparable 
cathedral of Reims you must go 
to the province of Champagne. 
You'll actually notice the gayer 
spirit, here. And you can visit the 
caves of the world’s most treas- 
ured champagnes . . . and sample 
... and sample . . . and sample. 


7. If you find yourself driving 
past thatched cottages . . . if 
roses grow over every doorway 

. you’re in Normandy, one of 
the most beloved provinces of 
France. Stop anywhere and pick 
those unbelievably sweet wild 
strawberries, Fraises des Bois. 


3. Did you know there is a town 
named Cognac! And that it’s so 
heady with brandy fumes it’s al- 
most dangerous to light a match! 
You'll find it in Poitou-Charente, 
an untrampled province quilted 
with chateaus, canals, feudal 
dungeons and picturesque ports. 


See your travel agent or for folders and information write: Dept. H-3, P.O. Box #221, New York 10, New York. French Government Tourist Office, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal 








Olds is the car 
that rockets 
you out of the 


ordinary! 


When you take the wheel of a 60 Olds, you’ve found something great... 
and you know it! 


You’ve found new beauty, new grace . . . a rocketing new pace that makes 
you want to get up and go places! And Olds for ’60 is just the car to take 
you there . . . silently, smoothly and securely. 

Make your choice from Oldsmobile’s three famous series . . . the Dynamic 


88, Super 88 and Ninety-Eight . . . names that mean performance, quality 
and value to everyone! 


Let yourself go for an Oldsmobile . . . at your local authorized Quality 
Dealer’s today ! OLDSMOBILE DIVISION e¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GO OLDS 
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Continued from Page 106 

I had a glimpse of the work behind 
all this partying and eating when I vis- 
ited Chef Speet in his kitchens. He was 
wearing his tall cap, a white jacket, a 
napkin knotted around his neck, and 
raffish checked trousers. He is round- 
faced, short, plump but not fat (“I 
watch the line,”’ he says, solemnly pat- 
ting his belly). A man of immense dig- 
nity, he is sixty-three years old, senior 
chef of the Line, with thirty-six years’ 
experience in its kitchens and addi- 
tional years’ experience as a chef de 
partie in Paris’s Hotel Crillon, Pru- 
nier’s and George V. 

He commands three major kitchens: 
one for first class, one for tourist and 
cabin, and one for the crew. And he 
commands them with an iron hand. 
He was showing me the fish kitchen 
and explaining that all fish—and noth- 
ing but fish—is stored and cooked here 
to keep the fish smell from tainting 
other food. He opened a refrigerator to 
prove his point and, lo, there stood a 
platter of bacon atop a pile of fish. The 
chef’s eyes blazed and he lashed the air 
with an imperious arm. “Out! Out!” 
he roared at the sous-chef. 

Shortly thereafter, Captain Bouman 
and Chief Officer Schipper came by, 
running their hands along counters and 
floors in search of anti-Dutch grease. 
“They inspect the kitchens every day,” 
said Chef Speet. ““You see why I must 
be strict.” 

As I went through the two passenger 
kitchens, the chef explained differences 
in food and preparation in the three 
classes—chiefly a matter of variety of- 
fered, occasionally a difference in food 
quality. First class gets mostly superior 
American steak cooked on a charcoal 
broiler; other classes get Dutch steak 
fried in butter. All classes get Holstein 
veal, younger and tenderer than Amer- 
ican; all get calves’ liver, never beef 
liver ; and all are served out of the same 
bakery and ice-cream plant. 

The magnitude of Chef Speet’s job 
can be gauged by a few statistics. In an 
average round trip he prepares 36,855 
pounds of meat, 11,560 pounds of fish, 
9250 pounds of fowl, 250 pounds of 
game, 35,400 pounds of vegetables, six- 
teen tons of Dutch potatoes and 2500 
pounds of Idahos and sweets. He uses 
45,000 eggs and 2550 pounds of coffee 
(chiefly an excellent American hotel 
blend). On eight-burner electric stoves, 
he employs frying pans three feet long, 
two feet wide and a foot deep, in which 
500 Dutch steaks can be butter-fried in 
an hour. His stockpots hold fifty-three 
gallons. His automatic egg boiler can 
boil forty-two eggs simultaneously at 
seven different time settings. With all 
this mass production, Chef Speet still 
finds time to prepare an average of six 
hundred special orders—“‘and, yes, I 
must also learn something every day,” 
he says. As, for example, how to make 
matzoth bells, which he recently stud- 
ied during a cruise call at Haifa. 

Having begun his career as a pastry 
chef and chef de partie in the cold 
kitchen, he took particular pride in 
showing off the preparations for the 
evening’s gala buffet: the paintings of 


Dutch landscapes in colored sugar (in- 
cluding a sugar frame), a sugar sculpture 
of an African village, sugar bouquets in 
sugar vases; then the glistening master- 
pieces in the garde manger : chaud-froid of 
chicken with a scroll of truffles, browned 
paté en croiite, a gargantuan Vermont 
turkey, a galantine of chicken with parti- 
colored vegetables, a seven-rib cut of cold 
rare beef, a whole ornately adorned 
salmon. 


I bobbed to the surface of the ship, 
fiercely hungry, and took a turn around 
the upper prom deck preparatory to 
dining. There I met Miss Nina Dova, a 
small, slim singer of art songs, and she 
staggered me with an observation: “The 
food on this ship is ideal for a person on a 
diet. Everything is so perfect you're 
satisfied to eat just enough. And they’re 
not always overexciting your taste buds 
like the French and Italians.” I tested her 


theory on my return trip, coming aboard 
with exhausted taste buds after an eating 
tour of France. I can report a limited suc- 
cess: I gained only four pounds. At the 
outset, | warned Assistent Chef Hofmeester 
Houppermans I had lost appetite forever. 
He suggested Capucijners met spek. 1 ate 
them to the last spek. “Appetite comes 
while eating,” he remarked and put me 
down for a special order of stampot of 
borecole for next day. THE END 





This is a typical Matson sailing day, with 
the Aloha Tower scarcely out of sight and 
bright new friendships already well under 
way! Friendship thrives on these air- 
conditioned Resorts Afloat, with interior 
settings at once luxurious and intimate, 
comfortable staterooms, spacious decks 
and a pool—an atmosphere that fairly 
glitters with fun and good fellowship! 


But the real secret is the host. For 78 
years Matson has practiced the genial 





hospitality that makes people at home 
instantly. And the food! Delicious meals, 
picnics, snacks—the food alone would be 
the making of the voyage! Altogether, it’s a 
vacation during which all tensions vanish, 
conversation sparkles, and no Hawaiian 
holiday is complete without it. 


If you are shy of time, ask your travel 
agent about flying over, and when it’s 
time to say “Aloha!” to the Islands, sailing 
leisurely home on a Matson Resort Afloat. 


*SLURLINE -*SMATSONIA 


MATSON LINES, THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. OFFICES: NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, D. C., CHICAGO, DALLAS. SAN DIEGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, VANCOUVER, 8. C., HONOLULU 
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You'll have nothing but fun with the people you meet on a Matson Resort Afloat! 


Weekly sailings to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. ; 


Ginger Rogers, lovely star and discerning 
traveler, is planning her Matson vacation 
afloat. Take a cue and arrange yours, too! 
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THE VANISHING “Yes.” 
. ‘ ““Whaiever made you come here to Third 
AMERICAN HOBO avenue?" 


“I really can’t do it, I don’t care, I 
can’t be bothered, | feel nothing, I don’t 
care any more. I’m sorry but—somebody 
stole my razor blade last night, if you can 


Continued from Page 61 





“Well, no, 

Hubbard.” 
) “You look pretty respectful for a bum.” 
“My grandfather was a Kentucky 


my name is James Russell 


a Schick razor.” 
“Where will you plug it in? Do you have 
such facilities?” 


colonel.” 
“Oh?” 


MARISA PAVAN “STARRING IN “SOLOMON AND SHEBA,” A TECHNICOLOR RELEASE THROUGH UNITED ARTISTS 
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FOND OF THINGS ITALIANO? TRY A SIP OF GALLIANO 


Marisa Pavan says: “I heard a very charming legend about this famous 
distill the 





Italian liqueur. In Livorno, it is said they golden rays of the sun 






and put them in every sip of Galliano. And you know? It does seem to be 
filled with a golden glow.”” Have you tried Galliano after dinner? On the rocks, 
over shaved ice or with a squeezing of lime, it makes a memory out of any meal. 
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lay some money on me I'll buy myself 
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**A Schick injector.” 


“Oh.” 
“And I always carry this book with 
me. The Rules of St. Benedict. A 


dreary book, but, well, | got another 
book in my pack. A dreary book too, I 
guess.” 

**Why do you read it then?” 

“Because I found it. I found it in 
Bristol last year.” 

“What are you interested in? You 
like interested in something?” 

“Well, this other book I got there, is, 
er, yee, er, a big strange book; you 
shouldn't be interviewing me. Talk to 
that old nigra fella over there with the 
harmonica . . . I’m no good for noth- 
ing, all | want is to be left alone... .” 

“Il see you smoke a pipe.” 

“Yeah, Granger tobacco. 
some?” 

“Will you show me the book?” 

*“No | ain’t got it with me; I only got 
this with me.”* He points to his pipe and 
tobacco. 

“Can you say something?” 

“Lightnin’ flash.” 

The American Hobo is on the way 
out as long as sheriffs operate with, as 
Louis-Ferdinand Céline said, “One line 
of crime and nine of boredom”; be- 
cause, having nothing to do in the mid- 
dle of the night with everybody gone to 
sleep, they pick on the first human being 
they see walking. They pick on lovers 
on the beach even. They just don’t know 
what to do with themselves in those five- 
thousand-dollar police cars with the 


Want 





two-way Dick Tracy radios except pick 
on anything that moves in the night 
and in the daytime on anything that 
seems to be moving independently of 
gasoline, power, Army or police. | my- 
self was a hobo but i had to give it up 
around 1956 because of increasing tele- 
vision stories about the abominable- 
ness of strangers with packs passing 
through by themselves independently. 
] was surrounded by three squad cars 
in Tucson, Arizona, at 2 A.M. as I was 
walking pack-on-back for a night's 
sweet sleep in the red-moon desert: 

“Where you goin’?” 

“Sleep.” 

“Sleep where?” 

“On the sand.” 

“Why?” 

“Got my sleeping bag.” 

“Why?” 

“Studyin’ the great outdoors.” 

“Who are you? Let’s see your iden- 
tification.” 

**| just spent a summer with the For- 
est Service.” 

“Did you get paid?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Then why don’t you go to a hotel?” 

“I like it better 
free.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I’m studying hobo.” 

‘““What’s so good about that?” 

They wanted an explanation for my 
hoboing, and came close to hauling me 
in, but I was sincere with them and 
they ended up scratching their heads 


outdoors, and it’s 
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and saying “Go ahead, if that’s what 
you want.” They didn’t offer me a ride 
four miles out to the desert. 

And the sheriff of Cochise allowed 
me to sleep on the cold clay outside 
Bowie, Arizona only because he didn’t 
know about it. 

There’s something strange going on. 
You can’t even be alone any more in 
the primitive wilderness (“primitive 
areas” so-called), there’s always a heli- 
copter comes and snoops around. You 
need camouflage. Then they begin to 
demand that you observe strange air- 
craft for Civil Defense, as though you 
knew the difference between regular 
strange aircraft and any kind of strange 
aircraft. As far as I’m concerned, the 
only thing to do is sit in a room and get 
drunk and give up your hoboing and 
your camping ambitions because there 
ain't a sheriff or fire warden in any of 
the new fifty states who will let you cook 
a little meal over some burning sticks 
in the tule brake or the hidden valley or 
anyplace any more because he has noth- 
ing to do but pick on what he sees out 
there on the landscape moving inde- 
pendently of the gasoline power army 
police station. I have no ax to grind: 
I'm simply going to another world. 

Ray Rademacher, a fellow staying at 
the Mission in the Bowery, said, re- 
cently, “I wish things was like they was 
when my father was known as Johnny 
the Walker of the White Mountains. 
He once straightened out a young boy’s 
bones after an accident, for a meal, and 


left. The French people around there 
called him ‘Le Passant.’”’ (He who 
passes through.) 

The hobos of America who can still 
travel in a healthy way are still in good 
shape, they can go hide in cemeteries 
and drink wine under cemetery groves 
of trees and micturate and sleep on 
cardboards and smash bottles on the 
tombstones and not care and not be 
scared of the dead but serious and hu- 
morous in the cop-avoiding night and 
even amused and leave litters of their 
picnic between the grizzled slabs of 
Imagined Death, cussing what they 
think are real days, but Oh the poor 
bum of the skid row! There he sleeps in 
the doorway, back to wall, head down, 
with his right hand palm-up as if to re- 
ceive from the night, the other hand 
hanging, strong, firm, like Joe Louis 
hands, pathetic, made tragic by un- 
avoidable circumstance—the hand like 
a beggar’s upheld with the fingers form- 
ing a suggestion of what he deserves 
and desires to receive, shaping the alms, 
thumb almost touching finger tips, as 
though on the tip of the tongue he’s 
about to say in sleep and with that ges- 
ture what he couldn’t say awake: ““Why 
have you taken this away from me, that 
I can’t draw my breath in the peace and 
sweetness of my own bed but here in 
these dull and nameless rags on this 
humbling stoop I have to sit waiting 
for the wheels of the city to roll,’ and 
further, “I don’t want to show my hand 
but in sleep I’m helpless to straighten it, 
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yet take this opportunity to see my plea, 
I’m alone, I’m sick, I’m dying—see my 
hand uptipped, learn the secret of my 
human heart, give me the thing, give me 
your hand, take me to the emerald 
mountains beyond the city, take me to the 
safe place, be kind, be nice, smile—I’m too 
tired now of everything else, I’ve had 
enough, I give up, I quit, I want to go 
home, take me home O brother in the 
night. . . take me home, lock me in safe, take 


me to where ail is peace and amity, to the 
family of life, my mother, my father, my sis- 
ter, my wife and you my brother and you my 
friend . . . but no hope, no hope, no hope, I 
wake up and I'd give a million dollars to be 
in my own bed . ..O Lordsave me... .” In 
evil roads behind gas tanks where murderous 
dogs snarl from behind wire fences cruisers 
suddenly leap out like getaway cars but 
from a crime more secret, more baneful 
than words can tell. THE END 
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For a fascinating holiday, easy-to-reach 
Scandinavia is your best vacation buy. 
Visit all four countries and see as 
much of each as your time will allow. 


Majestic fjords, picturesque countrysides, 
lovely cities, fairy-tale towns, sparkling 
lakes by the thousands, and—a flower-covered 
Arctic with its Midnight Sun. 


“of Sunlit 


ONLY OFF SEASON FARES 


on any scheduled airline from New York to 
BRITAIN » HOLLAND - NORWAY 
SWEDEN * DENMARK - GERMANY 
9 months a year the only airline that gives you the extra 
savings of Off Season rates . . . plus even bigger benefits on 
ICELANDIC’s Family Plan. Complete Tourist service with 
complimentary full-course meals, Cognac, midnight snack. 


More space, fewer passengers. Shortest over-ocean flights, 
never more than 400 miles from an airport. 


ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


ICELANDIC] AIRLINES 


15 West 47th St., New York 36, PL 7-8585 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


Go in May or June—it’s SCANDINAVIAN 
FESTIVAL time—or in September, to see 
and shop for the latest home furnishings 
during the DESIGN CAVALCADE 


See any Travel Agent. Write: 


SCANDINAVIAN 
TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. Di, Box 260, New York 17, N.Y. 
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is a serenely elegant floor. A classic. As benevolently calm as a Mediterranean evening. But intriguing, 
t lored vinyl chips set in clear vinyl form intricate patterns that might have been designed in Ravenna. 
decorator, architect, or flooring dealer about Armstrong Tessera Corlon. There’s no floor like it. 
atch, write Armstrong, 6003 Tyson Ave., Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, Dept. 30-T, Box 919, Montreal, P.Q. 


TESSERA CORLON IS ONE OF THE FAMOUS Armstrong it FLOORS 


1860-1960 Beginning our second century of progress 
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The Saddest 
Comedienne 
by Alfred Bester 


Thelma Ritter’s grim naiveté is 
howlingly funny because 


she never seems to be acting at all 


@ They were holding this ceremony at a 
local movie house to promote the opening 
of Pillow Talk, starring Rock Hudson, 
Doris Day and Thelma Ritter. Miss Ritter, 
a little groggy from a three-week personal- 
appearance tour, smiled wanly and cut a 
broad red ribbon while press cameras 
flashed. Two teen-age girls jostling in the 
crowd waiting for autographs were over- 
heard contemplating movie careers. 

“| wouldn't mind being a star,” one child 
said carelessly. “I could be a star if I 
wouldn’t be camera-shy.” 

| asked Miss Ritter why acting, the most 
difficult of the performing arts, looks so 
easy to the public. 

“It should,” she said laconically, and was 
willing to let that stand as her explanation. 
She’s shy and must be prodded into giving 
her opinions. After a little urging she en- 
larged: “Yeah, well, good acting should 
look easy, and that’s the trap the townies 
fall into.” 

Thelma Ritter’s polished comedy, ex- 
quisite timing and effortless performances 
have been giving laymen (whom she calls 
“townies’’) false ideas about the ease of act- 
ing for more than ten years. And yet she 
came to this ease the hardest way imagina- 
ble, for she is the firm foundation on 
which the entertainment business is built, 
the magnificent Old Pro who came up the 
tough way, and who is so good that she 
doesn’t seem to be acting at all. 

Mention her name in a casting office, a 
theater, a home or a saloon, and complete 
strangers coo over her. No one ever forgets 
her naturalistic, woman-in-the-street qual- 
ity as the hung-over maid in Pillow Talk, 
the cynical maid in A// About Eve, the dis- 


gusted mother in Miracle on 34th Street, 
the relative to end all relatives in Hole in 
the Head, or the beer-drinking family 
friend in that lunatic shaking shack along- 
side the railroad tracks in Letter to Three 
Wives. Her performances are usually re- 
membered long after the rest of the pictures 
is forgotten. “But I never got an Academy 
Award,” she said disgustedly. “‘Nominated 
four times, but no Oscar. It’s the story of 
my life.” 

She’s a tiny thing, an inch or a half inch 
over five feet, slender, middle-fiftyish, a 
grandmother, and the pride of Queens, 
New York. She has the classic clown face 
of the character actor: wide, mobile mouth, 
broad cheekbones and deep-set eyes. Her 
natural expression is sad and pleading. Her 
natural manner, beneath the hip show-biz 
fagade, is trembling and frightened. This is 
the price she paid to become a pro. She had 
a hard life in the hardest times of the mod- 
ern theater, and security came so late she 
still can’t believe it. 

She got her front name on a whim. (“It’s 
Norwegian. Yeah. My mother read that 


book, Thelma, the Norwegian Princess.’’) 
The family name is Dutch; it was originaily 
Ruytor. In a voice acid with contempt for 
the corn, she admits she was born on St. 
Valentine’s Day on Hart Street in Brooklyn 
in 1905. The Ritters weren’t theatrical. 
Thelma says: “When people ask if my 
family was in the theater I tell "em yeah, my 
Uncle John was a gilder. He gilded the 
proscenium arch of the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music.” 

“Then how did you happen to get into 
the theater?” 

“I was a kid monologist. I was practically 
a personality in Brooklyn. The principal 
used to yank me out of class to perform for 
visitors. Why, only last week we got in an 
electrician to do some work, and he looked 
at me and said: ‘Say, I think I know you.’ 
And I said: ‘Yeah, I’m in pictures.” And he 
said: ‘No, not that. Didn’t you go to P.S. 
77? This is fame.” 

“What sort of monologues did you do?” 

“IT don’t remember. I got them out of an 
elocution book.” But gently prodded out of 


her shyness, Continued on Page 118 
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#2 THERES NOTHING 


Nothing else pays your family such handsome 
dividends in so many ways as a new car. That’s 


Sd , 
Ny the case with any make you might buy though, 
naturally, we believe you’ ll find special rewards 

in one of our fine, new General Motors cars. 


FOR FAMILIES WHOD 
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Don’t dream—drive! That’s what a new car seems to 
urge. Put your travel folder away and get out your 
suitcases. There are so many things to see that will prove 
entertaining and exciting for the whole family. 

And what better way to travel than the make-your- 
own-schedule way in a brand-new car? You won’t be on 
the road long before you realize again that nothing for 
the money can offer so much to the whole family in 
comfort, convenience, pleasure and safety as a new car. 
Any new car—though we believe you’ll find more satis- 
faction in one of our eye-catching GM cars for 1960. 





Boca Raton Hotel and Club is the place, Cadillac Sixty-Two Convertible is the car, elegant is the word. 


What a wonderful selection you have! Sizes from the 
Cadillac to the Corvair by Chevrolet; models from sleek 
sedans to snappy convertibles. There’s one, beautifully 
made and advance-engineered, that’s sure to fit your 
family perfectly. 

Why not visit your GM dealer now and pick out the 
model that’s exactly right for you. You’ll sit a little 
taller with your shoulders a little straighter the day you 
drive it home. And you’ll stay that way for many days 
to come, whether you’re driving just around town or 
clear across the country. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


GO GM FOR 60 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK - CADILLAC 
All with Body by Fisher 


RATHER DO THAN DREAM 
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Continued from Page 115 

she remembered a little: “Things like 
Mr. Brown Gets His Haircut, and The 
Statue of Liberty, and The Story of the 
Cremona. The Cremona story was all 
about an old man who was starving to 
death, and he'd rather starve than sell 
his Cremona violin, and as he died he 
fell on his violin. Very sad. They don’t 
do that sort of stuff any more. Why should 
they, when they have television?” 


She did monologues, school plays, 
starred in high-school productions, went 
to work for a bank and saved up six hun- 
dred for tuition at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Art. The head of the Acad- 
emy described her quality as a teen- 
age actress in one sentence: “Thelma, 
there is something grimly naive about 
you.”” There still is. 

At the same time she began getting small 
parts in the stock companies playing in 
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Visits to 22 Cities on Various Tours, 
Tickets to the Games, 
Extra Sightseeing All Included at 


EXCITINGLY LOW COST 


@ Augustea package cruise tours— 
most convenient way to Rome Olym- 
pics Games and Europe. 


@ Travel by sea and air. Go on a 
luxury liner, return by jet. Or, go by 
jet and return by sea. If you prefer, 
go both ways by sea. Air travel via 
Alitalia and Air France. 

@ Principal Cruise — /. S. Italia — 
sails from Montreal August 23, ties 
up at Ostia (port of Rome) and serves 
as luxury hotel for its passengers. 
You visit Lisbon, Tangiers, Palma de 
Majorca, Naples, Santa Lucia, Capri, 
Ostia (Rome), Portofino, Genoa, 
Cannes, Barcelona, Gibraltar. Cruise 
activities include a gala program of 


AUGUSTEA, 


sports and entertainments aboard 
ship to make your trip a joy. 

@ Your choice of luxury ships — al- 
ternatives to the /talia Cruise—S. S. 
Homeric from Montreal August 8, or 
S.S. Queen Frederica from New York 
August 6. Passengers will have su- 
perior hotel reservations ashore. 

@ Olympic Games’ Tickets. Seats 
for the Games included in your cruise 
tour. 

@ Sightseeing special tours in 
tome, Paris, Capri and Greece es- 
corted by English-speaking hostesses. 
@ First come, first served! Make 
your reservations now. See your trav- 
el agent, or write, or telephone. 


The Key of Europe, Inc. 


Offices: 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., YUkon 6-8408 
7027 Willoughby Avenue, Hollywood, Calif., OLdfield 4-2510 





and around New York. This was called 
jobbing, and it was a tough life ‘for 
actors in those rowdy nonunion days 
when the theater was still 19th Cen- 
tury in attitude and abuses. “I didn’t 
know much. I remember working in 
a fleabag in Yorkville and an agent 
came back and told me I was the only 
trouper in the company. I went home 
and cried all night. | thought he meant 
amateur.” 

Thelma developed into the first small 
leading lady accepted in stock; the 
preference until then had been for big, 
dressy personalities. She worked herself 
up to two hundred a week, which wasn’t 
much because all actresses had to pro- 
vide their own costumes. ““We had five 
changes a show, and you couldn’t re- 
peat your clothes during the season, so 
costumes ate up the money. They used 
to do bedroom farces mostly. I'd come 
home with two trunks full of negligees, 
lounging pajamas and hostess gowns, 
but nothing to cross the street and buy 
a salami in.” 

“What were the actors like in those 
days?” 

“They could be tough ; they knew all 
the tricks. Like if you played a love 
scene they'd inspect your collar for 
bugs, or they’d reach slowly into their 
pocket like for a gun, and pull out a 
handkerchief, or they'd see bugs on the 
floor, or if you had a laugh they'd walk 
in front of you on your punch line. 

“There was one actor who could roll 
either eye separately. He’d stand with 
his profile to the audience and roll his 
upstage eye and break up the entire 
company. You ever heard the story 
about the young actor who was playing 
in stock and keeping a diary?” 

“No. Tell me.” 

“In every play they did he was al- 
ways being upstaged by an old char- 
acter man, and every night he'd go 
home and write: Dear Diary, tonight he 
upstaged me again, and describe how. 
One week he made an entry: Dear 
Diary, he can’t upstage me in this play. 
In my big scene he has to sit at a desk 
with his back to me and write a letter. 
After opening night he made the last 
entry: Dear Diary, he did it again. He 
drank the ink.” 


In the early Twenties, when she was 
seventeen years old and weighed ninety- 
five pounds, Thelma finished a week in 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, in 
which a young juvenile named Spencer 
Tracy had been jobbed to play the 
romantic lead opposite her. Then she 
went to New Jersey to replace a wid- 
owed actress with two children. To the 
same company came an apprentice 
named Joseph Aloysius Moran, just 
out of Johns Hopkins University, and a 
young man whom Thelma loathed on 
sight. “‘He was strictly Joe College, and 
he had a Baltimore accent.” 

Mr. Moran, on the other hand, un- 
der the impression that Miss Ritter was 
the widow with two children, felt sorry 
for her and went out of his way to be 
nice. 

Out of this mix-up came a stock- 
company romance that ended in a 
marriage still going strong today; but 
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Visit Germany accompanied by doctors and 
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spas. Excellent accommodations. 
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Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress, 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better—almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 
acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—as 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 
in your suitcase! 
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it was tough going at first with The 
Road keeping them apart. 

“Thelma was doing leads in Yon- 
kers,”’ Moran said, without a trace of a 
Baltimore accent, “and I was doing 
leads in Utica. We used to meet in 
Albany on Saturday nights and spend 
all day Sunday learning lines for the 
next week.” 

Joe and Thelma jobbed around the 
country until the 1929 crash killed The 
Road and Stock. Then starvation set 
in. They got a small apartment in 
Sunnyside, Queens, and subsisted on 
spaghetti and contest prizes. In a des- 
perate effort to make a little money, 
Moran entered hundreds of jingle, slo- 
gan and limerick contests. Each time 
he won a product prize he sold it for 
cash. 

He became so successful he got 
some publicity, and as a result was 
hired by Young & Rubicam, the adver- 
tising agency, to write radio copy. He 
became a huge success. 

‘He started practically as an office 
boy,” Thelma said, “but he was an 
actor, so he was the first man who 
knew how to write copy that actors 
could read.” 

*‘What was it like for you, being a 
housewife for the first time?” 

“It was a nightmare. The townies 
resented me, and I resented them. I was 
a foreigner. It was like Dorothy Fields 
says. She says: ‘I get impatient with 
these people. When I talk about a my- 
wife-is-so-fat-that joke, I expect them 
to understand.’ Well, me too.” 

As Joe worked his way up in the 
agency (he recently retired as a vice 
president), Thelma started working 
again, doing the radio commercials Joe 
wrote for the Fred Allen Show and the 
Eddie Cantor Show. 

“I had the crazy impression that the 
entire $25,000 show was put together so 
I could say: Brush your teeth with 
Ipana.”’ (She doesn’t realize she was 
dead right.) “I thought I was the old 
trouper—you know, ironclad—but I 
used to throw up before every show, 
and after.” 

Thelma broke into dramatic radio 
and became a successful character 
woman. “But I never made radio 
money. Not like the stars. They used to 
do what picture actors are doing now. 
The moose hunting and the salmon 
fishing and the safari in Africa. I never 
made real star money. It’s the story of 
my life.” 

She had a couple of kids. The boy, 
Tony, is married and an undergraduate 
at Fordham University, and a few years 
ago was one of the survivors of the 
Parris Island Death March... but that’s 
another story. The daughter, Nikki, is 
now a student at Stephens College in 
Columbia, Missouri, and a dramatics 
major in the department founded by 
Maude Adams. 

In 1947, after thirty years of hand- 
to-mouth existence in the world’s tough- 
est business, Thelma finally achieved 
success, but through the back door. 
George Seaton, an old friend and one 
of the Sunnyside starvelings, had broken 
into pictures as a writer-director. He 
came to New York to direct a low- 
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budget sleeper called Miracle on 34th Street, 
and visited the Morans. 

Seaton asked Thelma to play a bit in the 
film just for good luck and old times’ 
sake—the part of a housewife with aching 
feet who beefs while a department-store 
Santa Claus talks to her kid. When the 
producer, Darryl Zanuck, saw the rushes, 
he flipped and insisted that the bit be built 
up. That build-up has continued for more 
than ten years. 


“But don’t ask me if I’m a star. They 
ought to rank movie stars like Army gen- 
erals: you know, a four-star star and a 
three-star star. Yeah. Maybe I’m a one- 
star star. It’s the story of my life.” 


She is compacted of common sense. 
You must picture her sitting in the formal 
living room of the pseudo-Tudor home 
in Forest Hills, belting down a gin-and- 
tonic or eating chunks of Bel Paese cheese 


on slices of apple, and punctuating re- 
marks with shy pauses. 

About their house she says: ““When Joe 
and I came looking for a place in Forest 
Hills, we got taken around by an agent. 
Now Joe’s name is Joseph Aloysius Moran. 
What else could he be but lace-curtain 
Irish—the worst kind? So the stupid agent 
calls, kind of embarrassed, and says: ‘Is 
Mr. Moran a Christian?’ So I said: ‘No, 
he’s not. He reads the Bible, and he tries 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY's famed Natural Bridge, near 
Lexington, one of the seven natural wonders of the world. . . 
20,000 underground thrills in fantastic caverns of cathedral 
grandeur . . . Lee-Jackson historic shrines at Lexington. . . 
Wilson’s ante-bellum birthplace at Staunton ... Mount 
Solon’s majestic Natural Chimneys . .. Monticello, 
Jefferson’s plantation home near Charlottesville. 


for the sheer 
joy of it... 


SEASHORE: Virginia’s beach resorts offer everything for a 
happy, carefree, fun-filled vacation. Bathing, boating, 
fishing, horseback riding, golf, tennis, dancing to famous name 
bands or just lazy days of relaxation under the sun at Virginia 
Beach on Atlantic Ocean; Ocean View on Chesapeake Bay and 
Colonial Beach on Potomac River. 


HISTORYLAND: The Raleigh Tavern, center of Colonial 
Williamsburg's 18th century political and social life. . . Paul 
Green’s stirring symphonic outdoor drama “The Common 
Glory” from June 21 to August 28 at Williamsburg .. . 
nearby Jamestown and Jamestown Festival Park where 
America began . . . Yorktown’s battlefield, site of surrender 
of Cornwallis, end of American Revolution. 


ENJOY THESE SPECIAL EVENTS: Historic Garden Week in Virginia, 
April 23-30; International Azalea Festival, April 18-24, Norfolk and vicinity; 
Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival, April 28, 29, 30, Winchester; The Barter 
Theatre, Broadway plays, evenings, except Sundays, Wednesday matinees, 
during summer months, Abingdon. 
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FULL-SCALE SAILING MODELS of Susan Constant, Godspeed 
and Discovery are anchored on the James River at James- 
town Festival Park as they were when early colonists landed 
at Jamestown in 1607. . . within a short distance is the 
re-created James Fort . . . pavilions of British and Virginia 
exhibits depicting our American heritage . . . nearby the 
reconstructed Glasshouse where colonists made glass in 1608. 
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and tries and never succeeds. But I 
know what’s on your mind, so I'll say 
this. He is a Gentile.” 

Because she was raised in the theater, 
she believes that prejudice is strictly for 
townies. “Did I ever tell you about 
Bert Williams, the great Negro enter- 
tainer? He was on tour and went into a 
theater where they had a square stage 
manager who said: ‘Bert, I want you to 
remember your place in this theater.’ 
And Bert said: ‘Yas, suk! The star’s 
dressing room.’” 

She talked about old-time stars like 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, who was a 
“handkerchief Desdemona,” fluttering 
and wigwagging a long handkerchie! 
through every performance; and Corse 
Peyton, who was known as the World’s 
Best Bad Actor. Once Peyton made 
his entrance as General Grant in the 
opening of a Civil War spectacle, and 
didn’t get his customary hand because 
no one recognized him behind the 
beard. He played General Grant clean- 
shaven for the rest of the run. 

She described the way Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Ada Rehan died standing up 
in Camille, and repeated the hilarious 
exchange between Maurice Barrymore 
and Helen Modjeska. When that great 
lady first came to America she was 
advertised with just one word on the 
billboards: MoDJESKA. She quarreled 
with Barrymore during rehearsal and 
said: ““You’re no actor.” He replied: 
**My dear, I was an actor when people 
thought you were a beverage.” 


At a party in the George Skouras 
apartment, primly dressed in a tweed 
suit, Thelma talked about personal- 
appearance tours. She calls them 
“P. A.’s.”” She told me: “When I went 
out with Rock Hudson, I was surprised 
at how nice his fans were. They just 
touched him. Sinatra’s fans are terrify- 
ing. Yeah. They pull off his buttons and 
steal his handkerchief. Why, they 
needed a police escort to bring his suits 
from the cleaners. Mitchum’s fans are 
terrifying too.” 

“Then why do they make tours?” I 
asked. 

“They're ‘trade-mark’ actors, and 
they always do best in the sticks. A trade- 
mark actor is the kind whose name 
stands for a certain kind of part in 
a certain kind of picture. Like John 
Wayne and Alan Ladd.” 

“And Marlon Brando?” 

**No. He’s what they call a ‘nervous 
name.’ His agent comes into the pro- 
ducer’s office and says: ‘We want two 
hundred thousand dollars, seventy-five 
per cent of the gross, script approval, 
director approval, and a hundred and 
fifty per cent of the advertising.” And 
the producer just nods nervously.” 

Discussing young actors and their 
training, Thelma has mixed opinions. 
On the one hand she says: ““Kids today 
are far more dedicated. In my day we 
were personality kids; but these kids 
give up their eating money for lessons. 
And they have tougher parts to play... 
scripts written by young authors who’ve 
been psychoanalyzed. You don’t play 
a daughter who likes her mother. Back 

Continued on Page 12 
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The Triumph TR-3 takes to snow like a ski instructor on his day off. 
Witness: “first in class” with singular regularity in the treacherous 
Alpine and other snow-clad European and American rallies. 

The surefootedness shown above under unusual conditions means 


simply that the TR-3 puts more safe fun in your winter driving—on 
back road or boulevard. 


Winning performance is neatly combined in a Triumph TR-3 with 
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Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 
1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for maximum 
braking efficiency; will not fade; won’t grab or lock; not affected by water. 


2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; overhead valves; aluminum rocker 
pedestals; 110 mph top speed; acceleration: 0-50 in 8 seconds. 


3. GEARBOX: 4-speed; short throw; with synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top. 


solid comfort. Sliding side panels and weathertight top lock out the 
cold—keep you fireside snug. 


The savings are warming, too. The TR-3 delivers up to 35 miles per 
gallon...costs $500 less than any comparable sports car. 


No wonder it is America’s best sports car value. Why wait for Spring? 


See the Triumph 
TR-3 


dealer nearest you. 
ONLY $2675* 


4. FRAME: Rigid “X” type for stability; fully rust-proofed Sheffield steel. 
5. HAND BRAKE: Racing type; has quick release “throw-off” action. 
6. RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty; tough woven lining insures longer life. 


OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top, rear seat, wire wheels, tonneau 
cover, windscreen washer, white walls and others (ask your dealer). 


SERVICE: Dealers in every state—over 700 in all—with service and parts. 
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‘ } } Cl l P 4 La cité, la citta, la ciudad, the city—La Habana! 


If Havana has sometimes been compared to Paris, it is 





perhaps due to the glow of her cosmopolitan life after 
dusk, her wide tree-lined boulevards, and the love 
lavished upon her. And if she has been compared to 
Rome, it is because of her many statues and monuments; 
her citizens’ fondness for fine food, art and music; her 
gentle climate and happy tempo of life. But like a 
beautiful woman, she defies real comparison. Havana is 


Havana and blessedly unique—the city sui generis. 


Havana is many things to many people...and all things 
to Habaneros. With true pride and hospitality they take 
their guests to the highest spot and show them their 
city—spread in all directions, vibrantly alive, filled with 
color—an exciting Cuban mosaic. 

Havana has come a long way since Columbus found 
shelter for his ships in her protected bay, and from this 
high vantage point you can see where, in the growing, 
the events have been marked by monuments —from El 
Templete in old Havana where the city was christened 
in 1519...to La Fuerza Castle from which the Spanish 
Capitanes Generales ruled the island...to Fraternity Park 
where the friendship tree was planted in soil from 21 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. Now skyscrapers 
cut through the clouds to herald the new age and a 


future that promises to far outstrip the past. 


And if it is true that Cuba’s sugar pleases the palate; 
its cigars content the soul; its rum lightens the hour; 
and its smiles reach the heart...it is also true that all 
these pleasures reach the height of enjoyment when 


shared with hospitable Habaneros—in Havana, the city. 


Discover the real Cuba for yourself! 


Ask your travel agent. 


CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 
PROMENADE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY / 336 EAST FLAGLER STREET, MIAMI / LA RAMPA,VEDADO, HABANA. 
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Continued from Page 120 
in the Twenties they wrote plays about a 
new car in the family. Could you write 
a play today about a new TV set in the 
family?’~ 

On the other hand she adds: “But to- 
day the goal is different because the re- 
wards are different. We were lucky if we 
worked. These kids are talking about a 
quarter of a million or half a million a 
year. Today they ask how to be a star, 


not how to become an actor. I see these 
Studio actors and they say: ‘I’m ready!’ 
Ready for what? To act? No, for the 
swimming pool.” 

In Hollywood for ten days to make aTV 
special, Thelma bumped into Jack Benny 
and Danny Thomas in the studio, and 
after exchanges of mutual respect and af- 
fection, each badgered her to do a TV 
series. She fended them off and got into a 
taxi to go to her hotel. The cab driver said: 


“Hi, Thelma. Lissen, you better get your- 
self a TV series. In twenty years you're 
gonna be stone-cold-dead in the market.” 

“It’s the story of my life,”’ she muttered. 

“Why don’t you want to do a television 
series?” 

“You get too involved—expenses, per- 
centages, production costs. You’re mar- 
ried to the show and the people. When 
you're in a play or a picture, the end is in 
sight. This too shall pass.’’ She grunted. 
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“Probably I'll sign for a series next 
week, but I doubt it. Nobody thinks 
of quality in television. Everybody’s 
got gold dust in their eyes. They keep 
saying: ‘But the residuals!’ * 

“Years ago I dida TV show that was 
written by Paddy Chayevsky and di- 
rected by Bob Mulligan. We got about 
a thousand dollars each, but it was 
exciting, great. Now the excitement is 
gone. I’m not being smug about this. 
The day may come when I'll jump at a 
TV series, just so long as it’s interest- 
ing.” 

“Is that your test? Interesting?” 

“Yeah. So you can do it good. You 
can’t be good if you’re not interested. 
I’m not above money, but it’s the over- 
all investment you’ve got to consider. 
You have to protect yourself and pick 
your parts. You know the story about 
laughing all the way to the bank when 
you get bad notices? But after a while 
you stop going to the bank. It’s all 
mixed up. So you're a star. So right 
away everybody thinks you collect 
eighty thousand dollars every Tuesday. 

“Sooner or later we're all unem- 
ployed. When New Girl in Town 
closed ** I went to the unemployment- 
insurance office to make out my appli- 
cation, and the girl at the window said 
to the girl next to her: ‘Louise, you 
know who I got? Thelma Ritter.” And 
the other girl said: ‘That's nothing. You 
know who I had last week? The Most 
Happy Fella.’ Even stars have to pro- 
tect themselves, especially women.” 

*“Why especially women?” 

“Because they don’t write for women 
today—only for men. Women get 
starved out of the theater. If you look 
over twenty-four in this country, pre- 
sumably they shoot you.” 

“Even if you're a star?” 

“I don’t know. What makes a star? 
Some of the stars have great talent, 
but no more talent than twenty other 
actors who aren’t stars. It’s identity, I 
guess. The majority of human beings 
have no identity themselves. The aver- 
age human being is known maybe to 
twenty people, but a Sinatra is known 
by everybody. It’s like I always say: the 
press should be grateful to Sinatra. He 
gets out ofa plane and into the head- 
lines. I get out ofa plane and intoa taxi. 

*“So many times I’ve seen townies get 
so excited they call Jimmy Stewart 
Gary Cooper. That’s why stars always 
identify themselves to strangers. But 
the star ‘quality is indefinable. Some- 
times the camera gives people a star 
quality they don’t really have.” 

“You talk as if you don’t believe 
you're a star.” 

“I never felt I had star quality. Sure, 
when I was a youngster I got sulky 
when I saw kids hit it that didn’t have 
any more than I had; but now...” 

“But now?” 

““Now I just want to work. I love 
show business, and I'd like to die with 
my boots on.” 

We hope she does. It'll be the story 
of her life. THE END 
*Residuals are the royalties paid each 
time a TV show is rerun; a major source 
of income for actors. 

**After 431 performances on Broadway. 
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Enjoy the best of both countries on a two-nation vacation! 


This year, take a two-nation vacation - and enjoy the best of two 
countries! No other area in North America offers the thrilling contrasts 
you see.in the Pacific Northwest — deserts, forests, fjords, mountains and 
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Streamlined 
16-window 
identification 
card file of pliant 
plastic that will 
not yellow or 
turn brittle. 


AVAILABLE IN 
BLACK OR BROWN 


ALL THE PAPER MONEY 
IN THE WORLD... 


except one out-size bill... 


WILL FIT FLAT IN THIS 
NEW BREAST-POCKET 
TRAVELER’S CASE 


Me, Mall W. Whiteaker 
Prince Gardner 

5 So. Vapteve 
Se, », & 


8 71309 


e Case in handsome English Morocco Leather .. . $7.95 


PRINCE GARDNER 


PRINCE GARONER CO., 1234 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS 10, MO 





THE MEANING 
OF BROOKLYN 
Continued from Page 71 


with bathtubs and sinks all over the 
sidewalk, past gas stations and inter- 
minable streets of orderly houses. It 
was warm; a haze hung over the road- 
way; I was losing my sense of direction. 

I stopped for a hot dog and realized 
my confusion had been due to hunger. 
The small outdoor stand looked famil- 
iar. Of course . . . I was just around the 
corner from Ebbets Field. This was now 
a ghostly place, now that the Dodgers 
had gone west. Did anyone miss them, 
I wondered? 

In Brooklyn someone is always read- 
ing your thoughts, and it hardly sur- 
prised me when the hot-dog man spoke. 
“Boy, sure is quiet since the Dodgers 
left. They were a lousy team, even when 
they won the pennant, but there was 
noise around here. You could hear it 
from here, a block away, that yell 
which meant Duke Snider struck out on 
a bad pitch or Carl Furillo made a 
great catch or Pee Wee laid down a 
bunt. Ah-h-h, I hope they all get asthma 
out in L.A. They left us just when they 
were getting real lousy, so good rid- 
dance, but alla same, they were great 
baliplayers and I still remember Gil 
Hodges hitting a grand slam against the 
Giants. | hated the Giants. There’s no- 
body left to hate any more. Brooklyn is 
changed. We have soccer here now. 
Soccer! In Brooklyn!” 

I trotted over to the Botanical Gar- 
dens nearby, thinking that Nature 
would lift my spirits. I ran into three 
pickets at the gates. Nature on Strike— 
where else but in Brooklyn? 

“Who's taking care of the flowers 
while you guys are out?” I asked. 

A chubby man with a placard said, 


AIR-INDIA 
TREATS YOU 
LIKE A 
MAHARAJAH 


(or maharani, as the case may be) 


“They take care of themselves.”’ The 
others laughed. Another man informed 
me that the strikers were skilled profes- 
sionals. ““Most people think that gar- 
deners are just shovel men. This is not 
true. 1, for example, am a Master of 
Horticulture. | have degrees from Riga, 
Munich and Cornell.” 

A policeman came up, checked the 
phone box and strolled over. “Hi, 
Gus,” he greeted the picket. “*Anybody 
cross the picket line?” 

The chubby one replied, ““We have 
little old rich ladies come in every day \N 
to water the flowers in the hothouse. 
Ain’t that nice?” 

“Should give you guys more money, 
if they was honest. Tell ya the truth, 
nuthin’s honest in this city. It hoits me 
to say it.” 

I distinctly heard him say “‘hoit.” 
Had | at last stumbled upon a genuine 
Brooklyn type? I remarked it was nice 
to see a nonbelligerent cop watching a 
picket line. He said cheerfully, ““Some 
cops know the book, but are bad in 
human relations. You need human re- 
lations. Them old days when cops usta 
beat up pickets is gone. Pickets is peo- 
ple, y'know? Usta be they'd send drink- 
ers and shake-down artists for picket 
patrol. Now they send the best of us; 
this ain't no foul-ball area. They pick 


We ply you with fine food and charming 
companions. We fly you in our veritable 
palaces in the sky—Boeing 707 Inter- 
continental Jets, early next year. We 
serve you with abundant flair — sophis- 
ticated Western know-how and naive 
Eastern concern for your comfort. 
Your travel agent will put you aboard. 
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the best.” He felt the knot on his tie. “I 
shouldn’t carry on this conversation 
wid you; the sergeant wouldn't like it. 
I’m not supposed to talk. 1 am a deter- 
rent to crime, just fo be seen.” 

“Is this your regular beat?” I asked. 

“I’m from Williamsburg. I’m here on 
loan, you might say.” 

A car pulled over to the curb with a 
New Jersey license. The driver called 
out, ““How do I get to Prospect Park 
West, Officer?” 

“I'm not from this neighborhood, 
pal,” answered the cop. The car pulled 
away. “Those Jersey guys are really ig- 
norant once they leave Jersey, y’no- 
tice?” 

I visited the Sculpture Court of the 
nearby Brooklyn Museum, a large, 
high-domed area with a center foun- 
tain, then strolled through an adjoining 
wing. “This time of year,” an amiable 
guard there told me, “you don’t get the 
crowds. People are out ridin’ in cars or 
in the parks.” 

I asked him what it was like to have 
a museum job. He replied, “Yeu 
couldn't retire on the salary. Libraries, 
museums, same thing. All that money 
for highways so’s people can be on the 
move. But no money so’s people can 
stand still and read a book or look ata 
painting. Fine reflection on modern 
life, heh?” 

Is a guard kept busy with questions, 
I asked him. “The biggest question is 
from the ladies wanting to know where’s 
the Ladies’ Room.” He sighed. ““Then 
you get kids who mark up a statue, like 
signing their names on a bosom. You 
feel like tossing ‘em in the fountain, but 
you are polite and lecture them on van- 
dalism, the little monsters. Still, lots of 
people come here, which proves Brook- 
lyn ain’t all gin mills.” 

I was uneasy about continuing north, 
but once I crossed Atlantic Avenue I 
felt more relaxed. Atlantic gave me a 
sense of place; I knew I lived off one 
end of it. According to my map, I was 
approaching Williamsburg. 

A street sign rang a bell. Kosciusko! 
Kosciusko Street of the ancient joke 
about the horse that dropped dead on 
that street and the cop came by to write 
an official report but couldn’t spell 
Kosciusko so he had the horse dragged 
a block over to Hart. I turned into 
Kosciusko and noticed several men 
seated against the wall of a small fac- 
tory. I parked the car. 

“Watch out,” one of them said. “The 
cops here are ticket-happy.” 

“I’m not staying long,”’ I said. “Just 
looking around.” That remark silenced 
them. “I’m driving through on my way 
to Williamsburg.” That seemed to 
make things worse. Then, with a nerv- 
ous laugh: “‘I saw the name Kosciusko 
Street, y’know, and I figured ——”’ 

The man who'd warned me aston- 
ished me by saying, ““You mean that 
joke about dragging the horse from 
Kosciusko to Hart? Except the next 
street isn’t Hart, it’s DeKalb, Pulaski, 
then Hart. So even if the cop dragged 
the dead horse a block over to DeKalb 
he couldn’ta spelled it anyway if he was 
a Brooklyn cop.” The others agreed. 
“And another thing,” the man contin- 


ued, “you notice they have a new 
street sign up there? Because for years 
they had it spelled wrong, Koscuisko, 
ui instead of iu, maybe a hundred years 
till somebody noticed it, and _ they 
changed it right.” 

“How long have you been living in 
Brooklyn?” I asked him. 

“Thirty—forty years, I forget. I 
planned to leave lotsa times but here I 
am. Even when I die... because they'll 


probably bury me here, with all the 
cemeteries. Brooklyn is fulla cemeteries.” 

“I got some land in the Poconos,” 
said the second man. 

“Pennsylvania,” said the third man, 
scornfully. 

I decided to put a crucial question. 
“Do you guys think there is a special 
Brooklyn character?” A cold silence. 
The first man spat and said, “My idea 
of the Brooklyn character is when you’re 


parking in a No Parking zone for a 
minute to go around the corner to the 
Traffic Court to pay a five-dollar park- 
ing ticket, and while you’re gone a cop 
puts a fifteen-dollar tag on your car. 
That’s true Brooklyn, pal.” 

I said I was headed for Williamsburg 
and then Greenpoint. “Williamsburg is 
half-dead and Greenpoint is all-dead,” 
he said.“* Down here we are still breathing, 
but it ain’t easy.” 








Give heat-and-serve suppers an old-world charm 
with Hiram Walker’s Cordials 


What fun! Now you can whip up an entire meal in a 
matter of minutes—yet give it a truly continental flair 
when you follow it with Hiram Walker’s Cordials. For the 
botanicals and fruits used in these cordials are imported 
only from the distant countries where they grow best. 
Treat your guests to the pleasure of Hiram Walker’s 


Cordials tonight. You might try Creme de Menthe and 
Creme de Cacao for starters—or choose from a wide 
assortment of 21 delicious Hiram Walker flavors. All of 
them are a snap to serve and quite unextravagantly 
priced whether you buy the standard size bottle or the 
smaller flask-shaped size. 


HIRAM WALKERS 


CORDIALS 


A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


CREME DE MENTHE, CREME DE CACAO, ORANGE CURACAO, PEPPERMINT SCHNAPPS, SLOE GIN, ANISETTE, APRICOT LIQUEUR, 60 PROOF; BLACK- 
BERRY FLAVORED BRANDY, ROCK AND RYE, 70 PROOF; TRIPLE SEC, KUMMEL, 80 PROOF. HIRAM WALKER & SONS, INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 
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COPYING MACHINES 


give you dry copies 


A seconds FAST 


You’re hurrying to get to that meeting . . . suddenly you 
need extra copies. That’s no problem with a ‘“Thermo- 
Fax’’ Copying Machine in your office. In just seconds 
you have dry copies in your brief case. 

Using no chemicals these machines turn out a perfectly 
dry, clean copy in just 4 seconds—electrically. And copies 
can be made on white, bond-weight paper—or on any 
of 6 other distinctive colors. 

““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines copy just about 
everything, quickly and easily. Such routines as billing, 
accounting and addressing are speeded. To see one of 
these time-savers at work, call your dealer now. Or 
mail the coupon. 


Only “Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines 
do so many jobs ...8o quickly, 
so easily, for such low cost! 
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I swung up Union and passed a very 
old building that manufactured wire (it 
was 110 years old), and before long I 
was in Williamsburg, a tightly con- 
gested area of several immigrant gener- 
ations. It had a few housing projects, 
but the place lacked the openness and 
freedom of the southern part of the 
Borough. I followed Union to Man- 
hattan Avenue and into Greenpoint. I 
had reached the upper end of Brooklyn. 
At the northern tip, across Newtown 
Creek, was Queens. Along the opposite 
shore, locomotives pulled grimy freight 
cars. I couldn’t see any Queens streets, 
but the map said they were there. 

I backed away from Queens and 
wandered around Greenpoint Avenue. 
It struck me as having the quality of a 
small town: I saw an old church, an old 
synagogue, a closed mission, and an 
1880 store front. 

“Yes,” agreed a bystander, “it is a 
small town. All of these sections in 
Brooklyn —Williamsburg, Flatbush, 
Canarsie—all were once little towns. 
Here it was fancy once. We had a ferry 
went straight across to 23rd Street, 
New York. We had a political boss who 
kept the neighborhood strict and clean. 
When a political boss dies you go down- 
hill. Greenpoint is going down. I like it, 
but it ‘sn’t the same Greenpoint as 
when I came here thirty years ago.” 

Everything in Brooklyn seemed to be 
going downhill, and | started downhill 
for home (south on a map is always 
down for me). After a while I parked 
my car and went into a bar. A barlady 
was serving drinks. I sat down and had 
a few beers. I had no idea where I was; 
it was getting dark. | asked the bar- 
lady how to get back to Borough Hall. 
She asked an amiable yellow-toothed 
trucker seated next to me. He eyed me 
slowly, and finally got me into focus. 
**You mean walkin’ or ridin’?” 

“Tl have a car,”’ I said. 

“How did you get here by car?” 

I no longer remembered my route, 
and opened a map. He leaned back 
perilously. ““You drove here with a 
map ?” There was a stirring among the 
line of drinkers. 

I mumbled a reply. The trucker in- 
sisted on buying mea drink, and I could 
not tolerably refuse. We had several. 
Brooklyn, for the first time that day, 
started to look rosy, really started to 
take on a character: a haven for the 
tired and poor, a place for people to 
come home at night, a breeding ground 
for philosophers and poets. 

The trucker droned on at my side, 

. because what the hell you can’t 
take it with you if yer goin’ and we all 
are, well if | was you, fella, I'd go to 
the end of Devoe’n’ turn right on Man- 
hattan until ——” 

A listener cut in, “You can’t turn 
right, Jack, it’s one-way.” 

“Did I say turn on Manhattan?” 

“You did, Mac.” 

“*T musta meant Union.” 

“And he turns /eft on Union cause he 
is goin’ south, right?” 

“Yeah, but I was gonna steer him to 
the Parkway. He goes right, then left 
on Metropolitan which runs into the 
Belt.” 


MARCH 


Brimful of exotic charm, 
Japan isa travel treat 
you can’t afford to miss. 
Art treasures, shrines, tem- 
ples, festivals — preserved 
through the ages—are 
yours to enjoy as well as 
modern cities, fine hotels 
and transportation. And 
the friendliness of the 
people everywhere will 
delight you no end! 
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For literature and 
information, see your 
Travel Agent or write: 


i Towns ASsouATiON 


45 Rockefeller Picza, New York 20, N. Y. 
651 Market Street, Son Francisco 5, Calif. 
109 Kaiviani Avenve, Honolulu 15, Hawaii 
48 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Be One of the Happy, 
Happy Vacationers This Season 
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on Florida's Famed East Coast 


Funforeveryoneat family budget 
prices! Can’t be beat for salt and 
fresh water fishing —86 varieties, 
Two ocean beaches acclaimed 
among the State’s safest. Intrigu- 
ing golf course. Ideal base for 
scenic auto trips. And what gio- 
rious weather! New illustrated 
folders ready. 
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How to 
Travel 
in Europe 


Enjoy the excitement and com- 
fort of journeying through 
Europe in a Jaguar Mark IX. 
This prized luxury sedan is 
made available to you at a con- 
siderable saving over its Amer- 
ican purchase price. 

Through Jaguar’s Overseas 
Delivery Plan, you can arrange 
to have this memorable motor 
car await your touring pleasure 
in any principal city in Europe 
—registered and ready to drive. 
After your trip, your Mark IX 
can be shipped home to give 
you years of continued driving 
pleasure. 

Total cost? Actually much 
less than if you purchased the 
car in this country. In fact, the 
savings on your Jaguar Mark 
IX will cover a considerable 
amount of the expense of your 
trip! If you desire, this plan 
also provides a saving on the 
purchase of a Jaguar 3.8 Sedan 
or Jaguar Sports Car. 

For details, contact your lo- 
cal Jaguar dealer or write: 
Jaguar Cars Inc., 32 East 57th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


JAGUAR 














BERTANI IS SPARKLING 


How delightful to meet Bertani 
when he’s bubbling! Tonight, un- 
cork a bottle of Italian good humor 
— sparkling Bertani Reciotto. A 
rich, red after-dinner wine 

with a sunlit sparkle. Next 

time, try another Bertani 

wine — white or red— with 

the meal. The more you 

know about Bertani, the 

more you enjoy life. 


BERTANI WINES 
IMPORTED FROM ITALY 


© McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK, 1959 





The word Belt roused me. “I was on 
the Belt yesterday,” I said, surprised 
at how slowly I formed the words. “I 
don’t want the Belt any more. I want 
the interior, y’see?”’ 

“‘Where you wanna go, pal?” asked 
the trucker. 

“Borough Hall section,” I said, 
downing another whisky which ap- 
peared mysteriously before me. “Where 
the Hall of Records is.” 

“You cannot beat the Belt, son, 
which runs out of Park into Tillary 
which takes you to where that statue of 
Ward Beecher which is Borough Hall— 
am I getting through?” 

““Would you like something to eat?” 
asked the barlady. 

“Thank you,” I said. “Yes.” 

“We don't sell food here, but I have 
some cold cuts on the ice, and seein’ 
you got to drive home, it might fix you 
up.” She rapidly cut some ham and 
prepared a sandwich. ““You mean you 
never been to Greenpoint before?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Tl tell you, I never been to New 
York tili I was over twenty. My mother 
wouldn’t allow me, and | never been 
there since. It goes to prove.” 

I did not know what it proved, but it 
did. It surely and firmly did, | thought, 
as I munched my sandwich, wondering 
how the rest of Brooklyn was getting 
along. I thought of my wife and child 
far to the south. I began to sing. 

I decided to leave my car in Green- 
point overnight, being slightly green 
and unsteady. I found a cab and said to 
the driver, “You can let me off in front 
of Ward Beecher. Yeah, the guy on the 
pedestal, Borough Hall, where the main 
Post Office is. God Bless the Post 
Office!” 

“You don’t remember the one-cent 
post card, do you?” he asked. 

“No,” I said, “but I remember the 
two-cent post card. And the five-cent 
airmail. And the ten-cent special deliv- 
ery with a guy riding a bicycle on it.” I 
controlled a wild desire to cry. 

A half-hour later, I was walking 
down the far end of Hicks Street where 
a newly opened, dimly candlelit café 
was whooping it up with a poetry 
reading. The room was crowded. A 
small bar (Cokes and cider only) served 
the customers. Beards were prominent. 
Photos of Henry Miller on the wall. 
Nudes (on wall). 

A poet, J. Roy Sullivan, was reading 
aloud: 


Sat lI 
Sandy dry 
Near the skin of the sea 


Splashing sprays 
Of dancing foam 
Broke my cheek 
In rivers of running grins... 


It was a good poem. I stayed awhile, 
then left, walked past several art 
studios trying their luck in Brooklyn 
Heights. It was almost midnight when I 
approached my house. The sound of 
recorder music reached my ears. It 
came from my neighbor’s apartment. 
He answered my knock. “Come in,” he 
said. ““We are having a little Bach and 


Buxtehude, also some Purcell.” Seated 
in a circle, four recorder players nodded 
politely and resumed the concert. 

The music comforted me. This, too, 
was Brooklyn, I reminded myself, where 
men did not fear to gather with noncon- 
formist instruments. My neighbor, Carl 
Cowl, was secretary of the American 
Recorder Society. Threats by other neigh- 
bors against midnight soirees, even visits 
by the police acting upon complaints, 


failed to shake the determination of this 
recorder group. 

“The recorder is a noble instrument,” 
Mr. Cowl explained to me. “We will not 
yield to TV and juke-box barbarians. 
They may call us piccolo players in their 
ignorance, they may jeer at us, but we shall 
continue to play our music in this street.” 

The next morning was sunny. Brook- 
lyn looked good. A mass of polluted 

Continued on Page 132 
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Now Pan Am adds the DC-8 to the 


WORLDS LARGEST, FASTEST 


This month, another brilliant star of the strato- 
sphere —the DC-8 Jet Clipper*—joins the great Pan 
American Jet fleet .. . the largest, fastest, and most 
powerful fleet of overseas passenger jet aircraft in 
the world. 


With the addition of the big over-ocean version of 
the DC-8, Pan Am’s Jet Clipper fleet will become more 
than ever the first choice of international travelers. 

In little over a year Pan Am’s Jet Clipper fleet has 
made aviation history—opening up jet routes around 
the world, serving 5 continents in between, and provid- 


ing a pattern of one-plane jet services from the U.S. 
unmatched by any other airline in the world! 
No other airline offers so impressive a selection of 
U.S.-built Jets: Bocing 707’s 
and Intercontinentals and 
Douglas DC-8’s—all at your 
service on the world’s most 
experienced airline. 
For your next flight, see 
your Travel Agent or any of 
Pan American’s 66 offices in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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Seattle—Honoluly 6 hrs. 55 min. Los Angeles—London 11 hrs. 35 min. San Francisco—Fiji Is. 13 brs. 10 min. New York—Istanbul 14 bes. 10 min. 16 hrs. 30 min. 


Tokyo-Honolulu 6 . Sen Froncisco—Honolulu 5 hrs. 15 min. New York-Amsterdam 8 hrs. 25 min. New York—Frankfurt 8 hrs. 40 min. London—Frankfurt 1 hr. 10 min. 


Coracas—Buenos Aires ’ - y . - ‘ Los Angeles—Frankfurt 14 brs. 10 min, 





2 brs. 35 min. Los Angeles—Hong Kong 23 hrs. 45 min. Los Angeles—Honolulu 5 hes. 35 min. New York—Baghdad 19 hrs. 35 min. New York—Buenos Aires 14 bes. 15 min. 





San Francisco—Frankfurt 15 hrs. 55 min. - > . . New York—Ankara 15 hes. 55 min. Wew York—New Delhi 23 hes. 15 min. 


Pan Am pilots and passengers welcome the Douglas DC-8’s 


newest of the giant over-ocean Jets! 
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Greatest 
dishwashing discovery 
since detergents 


NEW FORMULA ELECTRASOL, RESTORES 
DISHWASHERS TO 100% EFFICIENCY 


Eliminates FOOD PROTEIN FOAM that Reduces 
Dishwasher Action As Much As 90% .. . to Cause Spots, Streaks, Film. 


MAKE SIMPLE EGG FOAM TEST! COMPARE YOUR PRESENT 
| WITH NEW FOAM-CONTROL ELECTRASOL 


re 
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Drop pinch of dishwasher detergent you use 
now into yolk-soiled egg cup. Fill with hot 
water. Stir vigorously. Note protein foam that 
can reduce dishwasher action almost to zero. 


performance. No spots! No streaks! No film! 


Foam Control Means Spot-Free Glasses 


Economics Laboratory, leader in dishwasher detergent research, 
has proved what scientists have long suspected; that food proteins 
(egg yolk, milk, grease, gravy, meat, potatoes, etc.) create foam 
that slows down washing action almost to zero; that ordinary 
detergents can’t control this foam; that spots, streaks and film 
result; that new formula Electrasol eliminates foam, restores 
washing action to 100% efficiency. 
Result? Spotless glassware! 
Streak-free dishes! Film-free 
silver! Get new formula, foam- 
control Electrasol, America’s 
most economical dishwasher 
detergent, today! It’s enthusi- 
astically endorsed by leading 
dishwasher manufacturers! 7 
v 
vcr teed by > 


Good Housekeeping 
<2 wt 


Still the lowest price 
PLUS 4 bonus ounces 


45 aoveanste WE 


Another famous product of ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC., St. Paul, Minn. ©1959 


Continued from Page 129 

air hovered darkly over Manhattan, 
but that was not my concern. Be- 
fore going to pick up my car, I took a 
slow walk through the neighborhood, 
marveling at the neatness and com- 
pactness of its streets, the small but 
resolute trees, and the optimism re- 
flected on faces. My anxiety of yester- 
day faded—obviously, the character of 
a place depended on weather; I was a 
fool not to realize it. 

I stopped in at the Montague Street 
library, whose librarians are the salt of 
the earth, and I went to make some 
notes in a private room which the li- 
brary allows me to use. I was inter- 
rupted by the Turkish cleaning woman 
whose greeting was always the same: 
‘Are you writing that same story ?”’ All 
my years of work in the library seemed 
to her one continuous story; “perhaps, 
uncannily, she was right. “I will pray 
for you to sell your story because you 
are a good boy.” 

Someone always prays for you in 
Brooklyn. 

I met a book dealer I know outside 
the library, and we began to talk about 
Brooklyn. “I don’t know if it’s good or 
bad, what’s happening,” he said. ““Take 
Montague Street, this whole area, used 
to be classy. Now it’s no class. People 
have moved in from all over. I’ve been 
here for thirty years. Used to be in the 
old days,.on a Sunday people would 
dress up and just walk up and down the 
street. Now they go out in a car and 


kill somebody. You never saw a woman 
without a hat; now you're lucky if they 
got a whole dress on. Dignity and de- 
corum, that’s what has vanished. Dig- 
nity and decorum. Brooklyn used to 
be top drawer—now it’s bottom, and 
the bottom’s falling out. Maybe the 
bottom’s falling out of the world.” 

His voice trailed off. He lit a ciga- 
rette. “There was mansions all along 
Clinton and Willoughby Avenue—mil- 
lionaires. Now they got housing proj- 
ects. You know Spencer Place and Bed- 
ford? Folger used to live there, hun- 
dred years ago. He set up the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington. 
Anderson lived around there; he was a 
great art collector. The Pratts and 
Singers gave the place real class; 
Pouch of Standard Oil—the Fifth Ave- . 
nue names were here. It lost its charac- 
ter. Everybody started to move in.”’ He 
shook his head sadly. ““You don’t like 
to say it’s gettin’ seedy, but it’s the 
truth.” 

Change was a key word. Yet, within 
change, the stubborn resistance of man 
was manifest. On State Street, I saw a 
sign on an old brownstone building: 


Islamic Mission of America, Inc. 
Religious Institute for the Propagating 
and Teaching of “‘Islam”’ the Religion 

of God to Mankind 
Listed beneath were Moslem’s Five 


Daily Prayers, which began with a 
Dawn Prayer Before Sunrise, and 
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ended with a Night Prayer Before Re- 
tiring, plus one that was imminently to 
involve me: “Salat-Ul-Juma. Congre- 
gation Prayer Every Friday at | p.m.” 
It was ten minutes to one on Friday. 

Brooklyn abounds in churches and 
synagogues of every sect, but I had 
never seen this Islamic prayer house be- 
fore. As I stood there, an old man ap- 
proached. He seemed to step right out 
of a daguerreotype of Walt Whitman— 
flowing white beard, ambling gait and 
hale outdoor look. I was fully expect- 
ing him to say “Hail Camerado,” but 
he came very close with “Al-slam 
Alikum”’ (Peace be upon you). He held 
out his hand. Handshake. “Are you 
one of us, brother?” 

I replied I was here out of curiosity. 

“Are you from this neighborhood?” 
I asked, “or are you an ——?”’ (Was it 
Assyrian, or Arab: what were they?) 

Whitman cocked his head. “I’m from 
the Bronx. I come for the Friday pray- 
ers. Come in with me and take off your 
shoes outside the prayer room.” 

I followed him into the prayer room. 
About twenty men and several boys 
were already present. They were white, 
brown and Negro. Several of the men 
had already begun their prayers. Cup- 
ping their hands to their ears (to shut 
out the distraction of the world), they 
intoned softly, then fell to their knees 
and bent forward from their hips, touch- 
ing their heads to the floor three times. 

The sun poured through two open 
windows, the shouts of children were 


heard, a truck roared away in traffic, 
as this small outpost of Islam pro- 
claimed an unchanging man. A young 
man in a skull cap mounted the pulpit 
and spoke briefly in Arabic; later he 
read a speech in English which began: 
“Peace be upon you. Brothers, Islam 
from the beginning has sought to lib- 
erate people without distinction to race, 
languages, riches or color. Islam stands 
for complete equality and no other 
consideration than piety.” 

After the ceremony ended, several of 
the men came over to shake my hand. 
One, apparently, a leader, asked me to 
come again. “There is only one Faith, 
and you will find it through us. You 
will be a brother. All peoples will be- 
come brothers through Islam.” 

I walked out into the sunshine, smack 
into Walt Whitman. He seized my arm. 
“We have the truth. The truth is inside 
us. I was a Jew and I became a Moslem. 
Excuse me, I have a long subway ride to 
the Bronx.” And he hurried off. 

Later that day, I went to pick up my 
car. I had made a note of its exact loca- 
tion in Greenpoint. The subway took 
me there. I turned the corner into the 
street—but the car was gone. I checked 
the street; the street was there and the 
bar. Then I noticed the ““No Parking 
Tow-Away Zone” sign. I had fallen 
into the most ignominious police trap. 
My groan must have brought the bar- 
lady to the door. “Hello,” she said. 
“My husband and I pushed your car 
into the driveway. Where you been all 
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day? We thought you maybe never 
made it back to your house last night.” 
Her smile—that pure Brooklyn smile 
which I cannot describe to the out- 
sider—lifted my heart. 

“How'd you get into the car? It was 
locked.” 

“My son goes to Technical High 
and he knows how to open any car door. 
He’s very bright.” She led me to the 
driveway. I thanked her and drove off. 


I nosed my craft southeasterly, into the 
Ridgewood section, skirting the Cemetery 
of the Evergreens beyond whose stones 
lay mysterious Queens, stretching endlessly 
and terrifyingly eastward. I approached 
Atlantic Avenue which cuts an east- 
west swath across the Borough. Then, 
without knowing why, I turned east and 
was speeding toward Queens. 

I had to touch Queens soil—some 
psychic impulse drove me on. I clipped 


along Atlantic. My heart quickened; I 
felt a soaring sensation; no, rather a 
sensation of approaching dread. The 
streets ticked off, and then—I was 
over. I was in Queens. Gone were the 
solid masses of homes; now patches of 
green separated them. Gone were peo- 
ple in front of stores. Gone were the 
signs of commerce and industry: no 
men in undershirts sitting on boxes dur- 
ing a work break, no trucks backing 
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into loading areas. A peculiar silence 
or, rather, lack of turmoil. The store- 
keepers were inside their stores and 
people inside their houses. Those men 
and women I saw on the streets were 
dressed as though they were going to 
graduation exercises. Dignity and de- 
corum—they had it here. 

I called out to a parked taxi, “‘Where 
am I, Mac?” and he answered politely, 
“This is Queens.” 

I turned and raced back, past the 
neat blocks, the strange faces—I was 
over! Take me to thy bosom. If I for- 
get thee, O Breuckelen, let my right 
hand wither! 

The sky darkened as I headed into 
the buzzing human hive straight down 
Atlantic Avenue, with its tawdry vistas, 
its racking elevated, the streets of the 
poor, past the flimsy Negro shacks, the 
small factories, a gas-station sign 
ecstatically announcing IRVING IS BACK, 
the Bedford Avenue Armory, the high 
twin spires of a church. Across Flat- 
bush Avenue I drove, dodging pedes- 
trians and dogs, missing a fire truck, 
rushing through a cloud of pigeons— 
and it began to rain. 

One of my rear wheels hissed and 
sagged. I was getting a flat. But I did 
not stop. I was not far from the sanc- 
tuary of Ben’s Garage, where I was 
known, where I would be welcomed, 
where gas was cheaper and a shot of 
whisky was waiting. I limped that last 
half mile, aware I was ruining a tire. 

Ahead, O glorious Tydol, and be- 
yond, off the edge of Atlantic, the 
docks and winking lights of the river 
barges. Under the cursed Belt over- 
pass, I coasted in. Ben was there, hat- 
less, discussing a Racing Form with a 
cop in a patrol car. 

“Ben,” I shouted. I cut my motor. 

“Hello,” he answered. ““You need a 
drink. Come in.”” We went inside the 
office and both had a shot. “So here 
you are. You really rode all over Brook- 
lyn, eh? What did you find— uranium? 
I bet you found nothing.” 

“I’m not sure, Ben.” 

“What do you mean you're not 
sure? You're a writer. Writers are sup- 
posed to know.” 

“I have to be honest about it.” 

Ben stared at me. ““Who says not to 
be honest? Just write that it’s a nice 
place here with lots of pretty girls, 
friendly people, a nice place to live. It’s 
true, if you want to be honest. We’re 
as good as anybody.” And he laughed. 

That laugh confirmed a _ thought 
forming in my mind. He was laughing 
at himself and defending himself at the 
same time. That is why people laugh at 
Brooklynites. Yes. We are in their eyes 
the Borough of the Underdog, and we 
are receptive to that image—we may 
well be it. We flaunt our lower-class 
polyglot status; it is in our bones. 
(“We're as good as anybody’’). For 
Brooklyn was one of the largest cen- 
ters of the immigrant influx and it still 
retains, generations later, that peculiar 
extrovertism and vitality of the immi- 
grant. It may explain our friendliness 
and tolerances, and the clannishness of 
neighborhood. It may explain our 

Continued on Page 136 
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Hi-Thrift 6 (built, of course, with 
Chevy's ever-faitiful dependability). 


Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the 
extra cushioning of newly designed 
body mounts, Chevrolet almost lets 
you forget there’s a road under you). 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (surer stops with less pedal 
pressure—another reason Chevy’s the 
kind of friend you can count on). 
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disdain of grammar even into the 
Americanized generations. 

The Jews and Italians and Germans 
and Irish took over definite areas and 
held on, later spreading out or moving 
elsewhere as their economic status 
changed, to be followed by new under- 
dog waves, such as the Negro and more 
recently the Puerto Ricans. We always 
knew, unconsciously, that this was a 
“beginning” place. We know, today, 
that those on their way up the ladder 
never move into Brooklyn; they move 
out of it into Manhattan, Westchester, 
Queens, or the reaches of Long Island. 
But some of us have in our blood, J 
think, the fierce pride of Those Who 
Stayed. And many stayed all their lives. 

It’s not only that we are receptive to 
the image of the Underdog; we even 
anoint our heroes in that light. Where 
else would a baseball team like the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, with its pennant 
and World Series victories, be proudly 
referred to as ““Bums’’? Are they called 
“bums” in Los Angeles? No. That 
Johnny-come-lately city would never 
see it that way. Los Angeles has never 
truly suffered. 

Underdog and rebel—I see it in 
Walt Whitman, composing Leaves of 
Grass in Brooklyn. Also in Ward 
Beecher preaching his abolitionist 
creed. I see a bit of this same spirit stir- 
ring in complacent middle-class Brook- 
lyn Heights with its café and art gal- 
leries and little-theater movement. 

Brooklyn is a lot of small towns 
without boundaries; it is definitely a 
place, as well as a mystique. To live in 
it is to love it—which does not mean 
you might not be secretly planning to 
break out. But those who do are never 
happy; I have received more than one 
letter of remorse from impulsive emi- 
grants who went to (O the madness)— 
California! 

Brooklynites know the art of human 
relations. 

We are the last refuge of brotherhood. 

Some day we will secede from New 
York City. We have the pride to be 
Brooklyn alone, not Brooklyn New 
York. And it shall come to pass. 

Charlie’s voice broke into my medi- 
tation. “‘Man needs a new tire and tube 
on this beat-up heap.” 

And Ben answering grandly, “Put 
it on. And use fresh air, no cheap air!” 

I was suddenly very tired. “‘Mind if 
I use your phone, Ben?” 

*“No long distance, please.” 

“No long distance. Just a couple of 
blocks.” I dialed, watching the rain 
outside drift down across the oncoming 
night. Traffic was speeding by on the 
elevated Belt toward nearby Brooklyn 
Bridge, whose outline I knew so well. 
And those lines of Hart Crane again 
returning as a music of that vision: 


Then, with inviolate curve, forsake 
our eyes 

As apparitional as sails that cross 

Some page of figures to be filed 
away . 


“Hello?” said my wife’s voice. 
“It’s me,” I said. “I’m home.” 
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so that asparagus is in great request 
from the first of April, strawberries six 
weeks later and Scotch grouse starting 
smack dab at dinnertime on the evening 
of the Glorious Twelfth of August, the 
day the season opens. 

With the sole we ordered a bottle of 
Batard Montrachet, 1952, an extrava- 
gance which set us back thirty-five 
shillings but secured the attentive re- 
gard of the management, and for des- 
sert, fresh sliced pineapple and Stilton 
cheese. There was also Scott’s special 
bottled cognac and coffee, and we re- 
jected with gestures the captain’s sug- 
gestion that such splendors deserved a 
coda in the form of a savory. The 
charms of the English savory—usually 
grilled sardines on toast, Welsh rarebit 
or shad roe—at the end of a meal are, 
generally speaking, lost upon American 
taste and we contrived to pass our en- 
tire time in London without once hav- 
ing mushrooms on toast or angels on 
horseback after the ice cream. 

The luncheon tab at Scott’s came to 
just six pounds which, with something 
for the waiter, amounted to an even 
twenty dollars. Satisfactory without be- 
ing sumptuous, and altogether good. 

Dinner in London is late—eight 
o’clock at the earliest, if one is not go- 
ing to the theater, 10:30 if a play is 
contemplated. Our first evening we de- 
cided against theater and selected the 
Savoy Grill for a leisurely dinner in 
surroundings haunted by some of the 
most delightful ghosts of Edwardian 
times. 

London’s spacious days of discerning 
gastronomy had their actual inception 
with the opening of the Savoy Hotel, 
the dreamboat of the Irish entrepreneur 
D’Oyly Carte, where it stands today in 
the Strand and for which he imported 
the ranking culinary genius of modern 
times, Auguste Escoffier, and his 
equally radiant impresario, Cesar Ritz. 

In an age of limitless wealth and im- 
perial dimensions of urbanity, the suc- 
cess story of the Savoy was written in 
such names as the Duke of Orléans, 
Pretender to the Throne of France, 
Lily Langtry, Lady de Gray, Adelina 
Patti, Sarah Bernhardt, Sir Henry Irv- 
ing, Mrs. Keppel and the rest of the 
Marlborough House set gathered un- 
der the three ostrich plumes of the 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VII. It 
was on the menus of the Savoy that 
there first appeared such now estab- 
lished classics as Peach Melba, Filet of 
Sole Coquelin, Cerises Jubilée, Cuisses 
de Nymphes, a l’Aurore, and Filet de 
Boeuf Lucullus. 

Cocktails in the Savoy’s American 
bar (a cynic once remarked that it was 
so named because it was the only place 
in London that actually had ice) made a 
pleasant prelude to a table on the Savoy 
Court side of the grill next the win- 
dows, and on being seated we ordered a 
bottle of Mumm’s, sans année, and a 
bowl of plovers’ eggs. 

Continued on Page 140 
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AM-FM radio. ‘stereo amplifier, Garrard automatic record changer with stereo cartridge and diamond stylus, and 
matched Acoustical Labyrinth speaker. systems. Provision for record storage and tape recorder. Because all of 
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EARLY AMERICAN ENSEMBLE. 
Authentically styled cabinetry in a 
delightful maple to match your most 
excellent Early American pieces. 
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ITALIAN PROVINCIAL ENSEMBLES © 


in a warm cherry finish, are avail- 
able in two designs whose rich, 
delicate details are exceptionally 
attractive. = x 
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Plovers’ eggs, which reach the British 
market seasonally in April, have about 
them a cachet of Edwardian elegance and 
are specially prized. Plovers’ eggs have their 
origins in Scotland where they are laid by 
the birds which can’t be too bright, in the 
ruts and wagon tracks of country roads, 
whence they are retrieved by hunters who 
pay landlords for the concession of comb- 
ing private lanes and byways. 


Larger than a pheasant’s egg and 
smaller than a pullet’s, plovers’ eggs are 
pointed at one end, specked dark green 
and handsome to behold. Hardboiled, 
they are served intact in their shells, 
which are removed by the consumer, and 
eaten with salt and pepper at a tariff 
of about four shillings an egg. They are 
indescribably delicate and, personally, I 
can think of nothing to drink with them 
but the driest and coldest champagne. 





= 
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Following the overture of plovers’ 
eggs, we went for a petite marmite, con- 
trefilet of Black Angus beef, served 
from the wagon, with creamed mush- 
rooms, cold asparagus, and a Biscuit 
Glacé Savoy with a splendid claret, a 
Domaine de Chevalier, ’26, reverently 
decanted after all these years of wars 
and bombings in the Savoy’s own vast 
cellars. These, with a forty-year-old 
Hennessy and coffee and a remem- 
brance for the waiter and captain, came 
to $42.50. 

The morning of our second day in 
London was unable to show any ex- 
penses against our spendthrift ac- 
count. It was largely occupied with Mr. 
G. R. Polley, the urbane and knowl- 
edgeable manager of Fortnum & Ma- 
son’s wine department in Piccadilly. At 
the time we were in London the firm 
was inviting old customers to taste a 
fantastic collection of Madeiras which 
had recently come to hand, and bottles 
ranging from an 1815 Bual to 1880 
Sercials and Malmseys were put out in 
the spacious cellars. We sampled the 
1815, the wine complete and intact 
when Napoleon was alive, and felt the 
river of history merging pleasantly with 
our blood stream while Mr. Polley 
conversed learnedly on vintage cognacs. 

For luncheon that day we selected A 
l’Ecu de France in Jermyn Street, a res- 
taurant recommended both by popular 
regard and our own previous experi- 
ence as a resort of well-heeled accounts. 
A chef in the tall hat of his office circu- 


lated among the waiter captains and 
lesser flunkies at the entrance as though 
daring the customers not to order from 
the display of his offerings of the day 
handily on a buffet, including cold 
Bresse chicken, Scotch salmon, mush- 
rooms the size of billiard balls, giant 
strawberries and, of course, it being the 
season, asparagus. It was a dare we 
couldn’t resist and we ordered foie gras 
au Porto, fresh poached Scotch salmon, 
new potatoes, fresh Lauris asparagus 
with drawn butter, the showpiece 
strawberries and a Brie cheese. The 
strawberries were continentally served 
in orange juice and powdered with con- 
fectioner’s sugar ; the cheese came from 
a huge wheel with an almost ecstatic 
consistency. We drank a carafe of the 
house vin rosé and with coffee two 
glasses of a vintage port selected by 
the management, a Fonseca, 1927. 

With an appropriate pourboire for 
the staff, the damage came to $25.50, 
which we felt was modest compared to 
the euphoria induced by so admirable 
a collation. 

Because we were going to the theater 
that evening and London curtain is ata 
time which precludes any thought of 
dinner first, tea was a more critical mat- 
ter. It was served in one of the numerous 
lounges of the Berkeley Hotel around 
the corner from Brown’s, and provided 
in addition to the conventional water 
cress and thin buttered white-bread, 
sandwiches of Prague ham and slices 
of Wensleydale cheese. 
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Theatergoing in England is some- 
thing to be reported with a good deal 
more pleasure than its equivalent ex- 
cursions in New York, but space for- 
bids its mature consideration here. 
Suffice it to say that two orchestra stalls 
at the Old Vic where a roaring produc- 
tion of Macbeth was current, with 
Michael Hordern in the title role, to- 
gether with cab fare to furthermost 
Waterloo Road and pink gins between 
the acts, not to mention programs at a 
shilling each, came to $11.50, and we 
were off to supper at Le Cog d’Or in 
Stratton Street, Piccadilly. 

Immediately we got the news that 
Malossol caviar cost thirty-four shil- 
lings, with blinis, thirty-nine, and we or- 
dered the pancake job. This is de luxe 
going in a big way in England and we 
continued in the gilded groove with a 
single order of Dover sole with white 
grapes, between the two of us, and fol- 
lowed with that standard of English 
luxury fare, Aylesbury duckling @ 
l’orange, an endive salad and pineapple 
in the manner of the house, which turned 
out to be a heavenly arrangement of 
liqueurs and sliced fresh figs. 

Vodka with the blinis; Chateau 
Margaux, 1934 with the Aylesbury and 
Mumm’s 1949 with the dessert. As a 
come-on for the American trade, ap- 
parently, the Coq d’Or makes a spe- 
cialty of American coffee, and we 
ordered it with the last of the wine and 
forwent the brandy. The tab came to 
a tidy $49.50, with tips to $57.00. 


No survey of good London restau- 
rants could be compiled without Simp- 
son’s in the Strand, a landmark ranked 
with Bow bells. For Simpson’s is the 
archetype of chophouse, the abode of 
the roast beef of Olde England. Simp- 
son’s has been a going concern for so 
many decades that it is part of the folk- 
lore of the realm. It has figured in jokes 
in Punch and debates in Parliament, 
and a single venerable carver of its 
monumental joints and roasts, Charlie 
Brown, was a London landmark and 
personality for almost sixty years. 

Because it is a favored lunching place 
of many London men of affairs as well 
as a must for visitors, noontime reserva- 
tions are obligatory. Its menu is sim- 
ple and changes little from season to sea- 
son, but its steak, kidney and oyster 
puddings, sirloin of beef with York- 
shire pudding, saddle of Southdown 
mutton, Dover sole and Stilton cheese 
are a hereditary birthright of English- 
men, like the Magna Carta. 

Our lunch at Simpson’s was the sim- 
ple three courses conventional with 
regulars: smoked Scotch salmon, boiled 
silversides of salt beef with dump- 
lings, and mutton; we came together 
again over Stilton and port. Beer is the 
accustomed drink at Simpson’s, served 
in pewter, although claret, rosé, hock 
and Chablis are all available at carafe 
prices. We drank chilled lager and 
with cheese and coffee Sandeman’s 
1934 port, bottled in 1936. The check 
was less than $8. 
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To say that Simpson’s is a good 
house is an inexcusable cliché and yet, 
more almost than any other place in Lon- 
don, it is one to which hungry and thirsty 
men return habitually, not only for incom- 
parable beef, beer, mutton and cheese but 
for the spiritual refreshment that comes 
with communion with the past and the 
long continuity of established things. 

The afternoon of our third day was 
spent fitting suits at Poole’s, an exhaust- 


ing ritual albeit a satisfying one, and tea- 
time found us in the stately purlieus of 
Claridge’s in West Brook Street, perhaps 
the top-notch residential hotel of London 
and since time immemorial a rendezvous 
of royalty and visitors of state and cir- 
cumstance. 

The restaurant at Claridge’s, alas, is 
not noted as a mecca for epicures, but tea 
in its pilastered foyer, served by house 
footmen in knee breeches and frogged 


crimson tailcoats of a more stately age, is 
something not to be missed. 

For dinner that evening we had in- 
vited guests to join us at the Connaught 
Hotel, a magnificent repository of Ed- 
wardian splendors just off Grosvenor 
Square, where the atmosphere suggests 
an earlier day of leisure and repose and 
the food is of better than good report. 
Having ordered in advance, we sat down 
with our company to chilled Med- 
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iterranean prawns and plovers’ eggs 
as our hors d’oeuvres; clear con- 
sommeé, poached turbot with mousse- 
line sauce, chateaubriand Béarnaise, ar- 
tichoke hearts, soufflé potatoes and a 
bombe souffié which at home is known 
as Baked Alaska. 

The wines, in their proper succes- 
sion, were champagne cocktails with 
the hors d’oeuvres, a magnum of 
Musigny, shipped by the Comte 
Georges de Vogue, of the vintage of 
1948, a magnum of Perrier-Jouét, 
1949 and: Hines’ Triomphe with the 
coffee and cigars. Because the con- 
ditions of the spendthrift tour restrict 
expenses to two, and our company 
made four, we halved the addition 
which, with tips in all directions, came 
to a grand total of $59 for two. 

The morning of our last day we 
hankered for fish. The three ranking 
sea-food restaurants of metropolitan 
London are generally agreed to be 
Scott’s, Bentley’s and Overton's. Hav- 
ing patronized Scott’s already, we 
tossed a coin between the other two and 
drew Overton’s, in St. James's Place. 

Our guide, Dennis the Barman, at 
Brown’s, had warned us not to miss the 
bisque of lobster at Overton’s and we 
report with assurance that no one will 
contradict us when we declare that lob- 
ster bisque to be not alone the soup ef 
the world—but the transcendental 
wonderment of galactic gastronomy— 
a sacrament of communion with the 
ocean deeps, laced with thick cream 
and butter, plentifully seasoned at 
table with coarse black pepper, a votive 
offering to confound the calorie count- 
ers and be marked with a star in any- 
body’s diary of great sensations. 

Almost anything would be anti- 
clirnax after the bisque, but somehow 
we managed a very palatable scampi 
maison with French peas and finished 
with pineapple fritters and coffee. A 
carafe of excellent Niersteiner provided 
against thirst. For these supernal culi- 
nary doings the tab was sixty shillings 
or $8.40 which, with $1.50 for the 
waiter, brought it to just under $10. In- 
credibly, the bisque of lobster, a dish 
that could lend immortality to a Vatel, 
is just five shillings. 

The delusion that business is more 
important than eating and drinking 
has never laid hold on English men of 
affairs. The hours from 12:30 until after 
three, in the day of any important Lon- 
don executive, are earmarked for filet 
of Dover sole, lobster thermidor, tour- 
nedos Périgourdine, double mutton 
chops from Southdown sheep, Tou- 
louse sausages with Lyonnaise pota- 
toes, crépe a l’orange and Brie cheese, 
the whole pleasantly saturated in 
Pommard, Richebourg, Pontet-Canet, 
Mumm’s Extra and vintage port fol- 
lowed by Londres cigars. 

This will hold a man together for 
the ride back to the shop, where tea 
will be served at four with bread-and- 
butter sandwiches, Huntley & Palmer’s 
sweet biscuit, strawberries and cream 
and, perhaps, even tea. You can’t ex- 
pect a man to last until eight-o’clock 
dinner on nothing more than supreme 

Continued on Page 144 
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Continued from Page 142 
of chicken Kiev and entrecdte minute au 
cresson. Not in London anyway, and from 
the Tower to Temple Bar a hundred lux- 
ury restaurants, at which reservations are 
necessary every day, testify in the form 
of capacity business deriving from the 
bowler-hat-and-briefcase set that English- 
men have the good sense never to let busi- 
ness interfere with their digestion. 

As in New. York’s “21” and St. Regis, 


the customers are all men, all on expense 
accounts and all doing themselves hand- 
somely from the hard-boiled pheasant 
eggs among the hors d’oeuvres to the 
bombe praliné at dessert, and it is your 
reporter’s impression that more vintage 
Bordeaux and champagne is drunk by 
businessmen at lunch in London than in 
all New York in twenty-four hours. 
Lunching last midweek in the Berkeley 
Grill your reporter was seated handy to the 
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table of an obvious nabob whose 
short jacket, striped trousers and 
cordless single eyeglass glaring above 
splendid mustaches proclaimed him 
an alumnus of what is generally 
known as “the old school.”” Some care 
had been exercised by the management 
against his arrival and when, with an 
equally formidable looking associate, 
our man arrived at quarter of two, 
there was smoked Scotch salmon al- 
ready set out for them with pepper mill 
and cruet of olive oil and a bottle of 
Chablis cooling in a silver wine bucket. 
Thin slices of buttered brown bread 
disappeared with the salmon; so did 
the still wine. Next came half a cold 
lobster for each, with sliced cucumbers 
which, in turn, gave way to two large, 
rare steaks which a practiced eye could 
identify as tournedos Rossini, and which 
called for a bottle of claret. The steak 
mastered, asparagus, always a single 
course in France and England, made a 
bow and with it a third wine, this time, 
Bollinger’s champagne, and in case 
anyone was still hungry there were two 
beautiful deep-dish gooseberry pies, 
Stilton cheese, port and black coffee. 

Your reporter commented to his 
waiter captain that the man of stocks 
and bonds did himself well at lunch. 

“Oh, not at all, sir,” deposed the 
captain. ““That’s Sir Edward and he 
has a board meeting this afternoon, 
so his secretary told me when she 
phoned. That’s why he is doing with 
just a snack. Usually he eats a real 
luncheon—a gentleman’s luncheon—I 
should say, sir.” 

It was by now half after three and 
Sir Edward paused en route to the 
board meeting to allow the maitre 
d’hétel to pierce and ignite for him a 
Londres cheroot of prosperous dimen- 
sions. 

“Sorry not to have my regular to- 
day,” he remarked to the maitre d’hdétel 
as he left. “Tell the chef nothing’s 
wrong, just haven’t time to do him 
justice!” 

Informed Londoners will tell you 
that all this display of prosperity, like 
the multitude of gorgeous Rolls-Royces 
and Bentleys manned by liveried chauf- 
feurs and footmen in the West End, is 
paid for by vast industrial corporations 
whose cxecutives avoid taxes and live 
well on their expense accounts. The pri- 
vate means of the average British busi- 
nessman wouldn't foot the bill. Be that 
as it may, it makes the luncheon hour 
an impressive parade of uninhibited 
calories all over London these days. 

Who’s for Aylesbury duckling a 
l’orange, chateaubriand for two (thirty- 
five shillings), soufflé au Grand Marnier, 
and a couple of bottles of the bubbly? 
Your reporter is, for one. 

We saved our last night on the spend- 
thrift tour of London for the big 
blowoff, a skirmish with the fancy vict- 
uals and well-nigh incredible wine card 
of Mirabelle in Curzon Street, a prem- 
ises that combines in synthesis the 
celebrity of Maxim’s, the éclat of 
Chasen’s or “*21"° and the gustatory re- 
sources of Soulé’s Pavillon, a veritable 
Taj Mahal of truffles and caviar au 
blinis. 
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To condition ourselves for a heroic 
assault on the barricades of Mirabelle 
we instituted a special training table at 
teatime—only tea with lemon and a 
single water-cress sandwich. Thus un- 
fortified, we walked through the pleas- 
ant English evening of Berkeley Square 
to a rendezvous with the best that 
London provides. 

Like many great restaurants, Mira- 
belle is a few steps below street level, 
with a low ceiling and trellises of flow- 
ers separating its various passages and 
alcoves. After a single champagne 
cocktail each, we ordered from one of 
the most opulent menus in the world. 
Mirabelle offers a choice of twenty-five 
varieties of fish, served in any manner 
within the gift of human imagining, 
thirty-five nightly entrées and grillades, 
and eggs and roasts in proportion while, 
over and above this array of wonder- 
ments, there is a closely set column de- 
voted to Les Plats des Gourmets and 
another, only slightly less breath- 
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taking, of Les Specialités de la Maison. 
On every hand happy customers were 
awash with Le Homard Deauvillaise, 
Poularde Sautée au Champagne and 
Les Aiguillettes de Caneton aux Truffes. 
Every waiter that passed with a tray 
made decision more difficult. 

Finally we settled for Croustade de 
Langouste for my companion, Moules 
Mariniére a la Poulette for me, and for 
each of us Filet de Boeuf Lucullus with 
Pommes Amandine, both of which we 
knew were specialties and superb, as 
indeed they were. 

The wine card at Mirabelle is of 
variorum dimensions and, if you want 
to know how grand, it devotes one 
entire page to magnums only of Bor- 
deaux and a similar category to wines 
of the Domaine de la Romanée Conti. 
German wines being outside our sphere 
of information, we allowed the cap- 
tain to suggest a Forster Langenacker 
Riesling Auslese, followed, at our own 
selection, by a 1952 Richebourg, and 
left dessert and its accompanying vin- 
tage open for later consideration. 

There is no need to belabor the 
lexicon of superlatives to describe the 
food at Mirabelle. Everything was as it 
should be in a restaurant of grande luxe 
and it would be invidious to report that 
the filet surpassed the croustade sim- 
ply because this would be impossible. 


Surprisingly, the time appropriate to 
dessert found us still in the fullest vigor of 
appetite and we settled for a Soufflé 
Grand Marnier and bottle of that incred- 
ible if recurrent champagne, Dom Perig- 
non of 1947, followed by coffee and 
Sandeman’s 1934 port. 

The bill was worthy of the occasion: 265 
shillings or $37.10 for wine; the food, 
ninety-five shillings or $13.30, with three 
pounds to appropriate recipients, a total of 


$58.80, or about half the tab for the same 
dinner in a comparable New York res- 
taurant. 

Thus came to a close our term of four 
spendthrift days in London’s West End 
with a total expenditure on the books for 
hotel, transport, wine, food and good cheer 
of $415. Add $25 for imponderables, such 
as unaccounted for transport, cigars and 
oddments, and you have a grand total of 
$440. It is not the function of this report to 


provide comparative analysis of this’ sum 
beside the amounts disbursed on similar 
expeditions in New York and San Fran- 
cisco, except in the most general terms, 
which indicate that, through the agency of 
advantageous exchange and other favor- 
able factors, luxury life in London is ap- 
proximately half as dear as its parallel in 

the United States. 
A salutatory here’s how in soda bicarb! 
THE END 








The Peugeot 403 is larger than any other imported station wagon in America 
today—and has more usable inside space than many domestic wagons. It seats 
6 passengers, and has space for their luggage with plenty of room left over. 
The 403 Station Wagon delivers 28 mpg on regular gas, is extremely nimble in 
traffic and is easy to park (it turns a full circle in just 36 ft.). Included in the 
price: factory balanced wheels, Michelin X tires, heater-defroster, windshield 
washers, electric wipers, electric clock, steering wheel lock, leatherette interiors, 


and an outside rear-view mirror. See it at your nearest Peugeot dealer soon. 


There are over 500 Peugeot dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico. For illustrated brochure on station wagon or sedan, write: Peugeot, inc., 
Room 3112, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York. For overseas delivery see your nearest dealer or write: Cars Overseas, inc., Box 158, Long Island City 4, N.Y. 


PRONOUNCED 
“POOJ-OH' 


403 Station Wagon 
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ALSO 403 SEDAN $2250 
East and Guif Coast P. O. & 
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Newfoundland’s colourful, fascinating St. John’s, oldest city in North America, is one of 
ten provincial Canadian capitals, each distinguished by an individual character and charm. 
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. the 
wonderful 
world 

at your 
doorstep! 


Loox rorwarp toa holiday of 
exciting discovery in foreign, 
distinctive Canada. The fresh, 
appealing beauty of the 
Canadian landscape, the 
unique charm of Canada’s 
provinces and cities —these are 
a constant delight. 

In Canada’s superb summer 
resorts, you'll acquire a healthy 
glow of wellbeing, a fondness 
for Canadian service and cui- 
sine and a new appreciation of 
the word “hospitality.” 

There’s no place quite like 
Canada and no foreign land 
quite so easily reached —by air, 
by train or even in your own 
car, if you like! Passports are 
not required. May we tell you 
more about a Canadian holi- 
day? Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon. 


Free! 


CANADIAN 
VACATION 
PACKAGE 





T-1-04-03 Z 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL Sicall 


Ottawa, CANADA 


Please send the Canadian Vacation 
Package to: 





PLEASE PRINT 





AODRESS. 








STATE 


Stick this coupon on any post- 
card or enclose in envelope 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


By HOWARD GREIG 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


EUROPEAN GUIDES 


Q. “As subscribers to HOLIDAY, my husband and I have found its travel articles to be 
invaluable when we plan our trips. However, it takes considerable hunting through past 
issues to find the needed material. Has HOLIDAY ever considered publishing a concise 
travel guide for the use of its readers?” Mrs, E. N., Boston, Mass. 


Yes, HOLIDAY has considered such an idea for some time. Now the idea has 
taken definite shape; on April fifteenth Random House will publish a series of 
ten books under the general title The Holiday Magazine Travel Guide. The series, 
produced with the co-operation of HOLIDAY’s editors, covers all the areas in 
Europe that Americans visit most often. There are volumes on Britain, France, 
Italy, Spain and Scandinavia; on London, Paris, Rome and Florence; and on 
Europe’s favorite playground, the Riviera and the south of France. 


These guides will give you the facts you need for your planning, in compact 
form. They tell about passports and visas, inoculations, currency and tipping. 
They give information on hotels and restaurants (over 2000 in all) with details of 
prices, classes and types of accommodations. They discuss shops and shopping. 
They tell what is to be seen where; and each volume contains a fold-out map in 
color. Yet the guides are not concerned exclusively with the mechanics of travel. 
They assume, as HOLIDAY does, that the reader is interested in the character of 
life in a country, the mood and nature of its people. They attempt to provide 
background material so that the reader can make his own interpretation of these 
aspects of the places he visits. Like HOLIDAY, they present their subjects in 
pictures as well as words; the series contains a total of nearly 500 photographs. 


A special advantage of the Guide is its format—ten books instead of one. Each 
book contains 128 pages, and is just a little bigger than your passport. It can slip 
easily into your purse, or the inside pocket of a jacket. From the ten volumes you 
can tailor your own guide to Europe to fit your itinerary, buying and carrying 
only what is useful to you. 


The Guide series will be in your bookstore sometime next month. The price is 
$1.00 a volume. 


BAGGAGE ALLOWANCES 


Q. “As a matter of comparison, what are the free baggage weights allowed by various 
forms of transportation ?” ' G. S., Atlanta, Ga. 


Air: On domestic flights (within the United States and Canada) airlines have a 
free baggage allowance of 40 pounds. On international flights (to or from coun- 
tries outside the United States or Canada), the allowance is 66 pounds (30 kilo- 
grams) for holders of de luxe and first-class tickets; 44 pounds (20 kilograms) for 
tourist, economy and coach classes. Children paying half fare get the same allow- 
ance as an adult paying full fare. 


Weighing-in: All air passengers’ baggage must be weighed—including briefcases, 
typewriters and large cameras, whether they are checked or carried aboard. A 
passenger may wear or carry without weighing: overcoat, raincoat, footrug, um- 
brella or walking stick, small camera, a pair of binoculars, a reasonable amount 
of reading matter, and a small supply of infant’s food—just enough for the child 
to eat en route. Also, a fully collapsible wheelchair is carried free if a passenger is 
completely dependent upon it. 


Sea: Steamship lines allow passengers in all classes (First, Cabin & Tourist) 
free baggage up to 25 cubic feet, which amounts, roughly, to 275 pounds (125 
kilograms). This also applies to children traveling at half fare. On cruises, where 
your cabin is home for the entire cruise, there is no restriction on the amount of 
personal baggage you may take with you. 


RalL: 150 pounds of baggage not exceeding $100 in value for each adult pas- 
senger, and 75 pounds not exceeding $50 in value for a child at half fare, will be 
transported in a train’s baggage car without additional charge—except for the 
checking service charges: 25c for each piece of hand baggage and 50c per trunk. 
Incidentally, for your own comfort, take in the car with you only that baggage 
which is necessary for use en route or immediately upon arrival. Check other bag- 
gage a day or so in advance of your departure so that it will be on hand when you 
reach your destination. 


Bus: Same allowances as by rail. 
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TRAVEL QUIZ 
( FOR MARCH ) 


Only drive-in volcano is in: 
(C Japan (1) Hawaii C) Italy 
In Hawaii’s National Park, the 
Halemaumau crater is known as 
the drive-in volcano. A visitor can 
park his car and walk a few feet to 
the brink of eternity—protected by 
a stout wire fence. On your Hawai- 
ian holiday, carry The First .Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. Each denomination ($10, 
$20, $50, $100) is a different color 
to prevent errors. 


Which language is spoken 

more than any other: 
(0 Spanish (lEnglish ( Chinese 
Chinese, the native tongue of 
China’s more than 640 million 
people, is considered the world’s 
most-used language. And among 
travelers, in Hong Kong or else- 
where, First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks are con- 
sidered the world’s most convenient 
currency. 


First U. S. bridge 
was erected in: 
0 New York (C Delaware 
0 Massachusetts 
It was back in 1634 that the citizens 
of Massachusetts decided that the 
Neponset river needed a span from 
Milton to Dorchester. When you 
travel, you can cross your financial 
bridges before you get to them with ~ 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Only you can 
cash them. Prompt refund if lost or 
stolen. Ask for them at your bank! 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


The institution of the bath has 
survived both pagans and 
Puritans. Today the bathroom, 
with its bold design 

and clever gadgetry, is more 


interesting than ever 


This $12,000 marbie bathroom 
in a Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, home, 
designed by Horst Gunther, 

exemplifies the trend to space and 
luxury in contemporary bathroom design. 
Its 8’ by 10’ sunken tub catches the 

sun from skylight and window, 

and the sink is generously extended 

to form a dressing table. The gold-plated 
dolphin fixtures echo the sea motif 

of the stucco mural by John de Groot. 
Panels slide open onto the 

carpeted expanse of a bedroom. 


of 
Baths 


@ The bathroom is a queer place for a 
tug of war. But that is where we Amer- 
icans are staging one, abetted by archi- 
tects, industrial designers, interior dec- 
orators, engineers, deep thinkers, gag- 
sters and gadgeteers. All these special- 
ists are concentrating on a part of the 
American house that was first nonexist- 
ent, then strictly utilitarian, then a syno- 
nym for the unmentionable, then a 
cause of naive pride to Sinclair Lewis’s 
Babbitt and of finicky scorn to Euro- 
peans, and now a focus of voluptuous 
ingenuity. 

Some observers see the bathroom re- 
placing the automobile as a prime pres- 
tige symbol. Others ascribe the new 
bathroom-mindedness to the kitchen’s 
being played out as an idea area. In 
any case, two leading schools of bath- 


room idealists have emerged, hauling 
at opposite ends of the rope: the Socia- 
bles and the Unsociables. The Live-It- 
Uppers and the Hygienics, though some- 
times seeming to merge with the first 
pair, are hauling on another rope. And 
harrying and confusing both sets are 
the Conversation-Piecers warring 
against the Don‘t-Be-Absurdists. 

The Sociable type is never so outgo- 
ing and chatty as when hearing water 
gurgling from a faucet. The Unsociable 
wants nobody, not even his nearest and 
dearest, at hard as he brushes his teeth. 
His bathroom is the last stand of pri- 
vacy—where neurons relax and great 
thoughts are likely to arise because the 
door is shut. He looks with misgiving 
on the bathroom telephones now ap- 
pearing in homes as well as in some ho- 


tels and motels willing to risk killing the 
client with convenience. He shudders 
on hearing of a highly Sociable bath- 
room in a large Long Island mansion 
that contained not only two washstands 
and two tubs but also two toilets. Ten- 
ants used to speculate about it; the best 
theory advanced was that it was de- 
signed for identical twins of the same 
sex, bent on doing everything together. 

Sociables, a hardy race, have learned 
to take European deploring of Amer- 
ica’s “bathroom civilization” lightly. 
An architect named Charles M. Good- 
man has designed for the Tile Council 
of America what he calls a “family re- 
treat,” which expands the bathroom 
area indoors and out to include swim- 
ming pool, exercise area, garden with 
sliding panels to turn it into a conserva- 
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tory in winter, ample indoor lounging 
space. In this family club, glass doors 
and panels give a maximum sense of 
spaciousness and enable the lady of the 
house, wearing as little as accords with 
the household mores, to loll charm- 
ingly on a chaise longue while she lis- 
tens to the hi-fi and keeps an affection- 
ate eye on her husband sunbathing, two 
of the children playing badminton be- 
tween dips in the pool and the youngest 
sailing boats in the tub. 

But no matter how emphatically one 
called that a family retreat, it would be 
difficult to keep the neighbors out po- 
litely. Such a family need only install a 
refrigerator-freezer, a small stove, some 
foldaway beds and a few paperbacks 
and they would no longer need a house. 
The bathroom thus ballooning into a 
paradise for Sociables has, in effect, 
taken over many functions of the dwell- 
ing of which it was once a mere detail. 

Diametrically opposite Mr. Good- 
man is T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings, an 
interior-designer, British-born, but with 
shrewd insight into American ways. He 
approves of charm in bathrooms and 
has created some remarkable settings 
for what he calls “bathing in beauty.” 
But he also considers that the expense 
entailed is not justifiable until every 
member of the family has his or her 
own separate bathroom. Only then 
may the heads of the household, he be- 
lieves, contemplate going in for marble 
walls and—most extravagant of all 
bathroom luxuries—really ample room. 
“The merest cell that affords individ- 
ual privacy,” says this champion of the 
Unsociables, “is preferable to a beauti- 
ful bathroom that everyone uses.” 

“Cell” has become the right word as 
rising cosis of fixtures, installation and 
building cubage have shrunk the aver- 
age size of our bathrooms. Washbasin, 
sitdown tub-shower, toilet, hamper and 
scale can now be got into twenty-five 
square feet of floor space. Attaching 
two such complete cell-bathrooms to 
the master bedroom back-to-back gives 
maximum privacy at minimum cost. 
Some attribute this development to the 
growing number of employed wives 
who must be on their way to work 
mornings as soon as their husbands. It 
probably got special impetus at just the 
right time from the sequence in the 
Mr. Biandings movie that showed Myrna 
Loy dodgingly making up in the same 
bathroom mirror that Cary Grant was 
using for shaving. 

Twinned washbasins side by side— 
sometimes with the man’s basin and 
mirror set a few inches higher than his 
wife’s—are a popular and less costly 
solution to this problem. A more ex- 
pensive compromise recommended by 
the Plumbing Fixture Manufacturers 
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Association is “privazoning.”’ It gets 
full privacy out of the fixture-dollar by 
partitioning off part of a bedroom into 
a dressing room containing a wash- 
basin, dressing table, closet, and so on. 
Each dressing room has its own toilet 
in a doored cell but shares a tub-shower 
cell with a neighboring bedroom. All 
admirably suited to the Unsociable 
who prefers to encounter nobody at all 
until the bath has been taken, the face 
shaved—or made up—and the sleep- 
tousled hair back under discipline. 

This urge to privacy need not imply 
Spartan asceticism. Even in a minimum- 
cell bathroom, a leisurely soaking sup- 
plemented by bath oils and a sense of 
beatific remoteness can give a woman a 
luxurious half hour. And for those who 
can afford the cost, twinned bathrooms 
give the rare opportunity for equipping 
and decorating to match the varying 
needs and tastes of both sexes. Mr. and 
Mrs. F. U. Webster of Grosse Pointe 
Shores, Michigan, have done just that— 
the color scheme and gadgets of her 
bathroom are superlatively feminine, 
his are as masculine as handball. 

Bathroom design is using more color, 
softening its motifs, elaborating its 
equipment. Some call this a “‘return to 
elegance,”’ or anyway a revulsion from 
the exaggerated ‘‘functionalism” of a 
generation ago. Babbitt’s bathroom, c. 
1921, all “porcelain and glazed tile and 
metal sleek as silver” was a blinding 
white, laboratory-styled ancestor of 
functional design. Now it is getting the 
Cinderella treatment. Hence this dia- 
logue between two decorators recently 
overheard in an elevator: 

“I can’t decide how to handle Mrs. 
Leo Hunter’s bathroom.” 

“Oh, if she wants a conversation 
piece, make it Moorish. If she doesn’t 
care, make it French Provincial.” 

These are the terms of the tug of war 
between the Live-It-Upper and the Hy- 
gienic. But their disagreement lends it- 
self to reconciliation. True, from an- 
cient India and Scythia to the classical 
world to the Moslem East and Finland, 
baths, whether of water, steam, mud or 
hot air, whether of Poppaea’s notorious 
asses’ milk or combinations of these, 
were primarily an indulgence. Only sec- 
ondarily were they medical treatment, 
intended as remedy or taken periodically 
for general health; or, as among an- 
cient Egyptian priests, a symbo!lic re- 
ligious cleansing. But however sy Sacitic 
the atmosphere of the Baths of Cara- 
calla, which included gymnasiums, li- 
braries, conversation halls, facilities for 
massage, eating, drinking (and certain 
other activities of which early Christians 
took a dim view), the ancient Roman 
did come out cleaner than he went in. 


Continued on Page 152 


A sociable bather /o//s in a wooden French Empire tub, 

which was the height of bathroom elegance in 1812. Around her are some 
of 1960’s most elegant—and more practical—bathroom 

accouterments. Descriptive price list and buying 

guide follow; all items except item 31 are available by mail order. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY HANS NAMUTH 
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Price List: 


1. 


Penny candy jars. 5 Ib. jar, $2.65; 3 Ib. jar, $2.40; 2 Ib. jar, $1.80; 1 Ib. jar, 
$1.70, ppd. 


. Brass tub tray with folding mirror, book rack, tray for cosmetics. Adjusts to tub size. 


$69.95, exp. col. 


. Rococo shell soop dish, gold-plated on brass. $24.50, ship. col. 

. Electronic room deodorizer, scented, plugs in. $3.95, ppd. 

. Old-fashioned make-up and shaving mirror in black wrought iron. $5, plus postage. 
. Permajet shower unit. Can be adjusted for height and type of flow. $15.70, ppd. 
. Loofah Skin-Glo. Rough-textured mitt of vegetable fiber which swells in water. 


$1.09, ppd. 


. Dual-purpose shower head. Holds 6 different perfumes. Twirl head of shower to select 


scent. Scent lasts 15 to 20 seconds. Shower head, $30.70. Box of 30 capsules, 
$4.10, ppd. 


. Inflatable tranquilizing pillow for tub. $2.25, ppd. 
. Rubber sponges. 3” x 5”. $1.14 each, ppd. 
- Aqua Spray shower head and perfumed pellets. Shower head and 24 pellets, 


$8.95, ppd. 


. Box of heart-shaped cakes of guest soap. $3.50, ppd. 


Acrilan rug. Black-and-white checkerboard pattern, nonskid back. 18” x 36”. 
$9.45, ppd. 


. Bath Salts. 1 Ib., 8 ozs. Choice of Biue Grass, My Love and June Geranium. $5.50, 


ppd., incl. tax. 


. Pearl shell soap dish, ornamented in gold. $4.35, ppd. 
. Scented dusting mitt. $1.65 ppd., incl. tax. 


Bath rug (orlon pile); nonskid; 24” x 42”; choice of colors. $10.45, ppd. 


. Powder puff on Lucite handle. $3.85,.ppd. 
. Terry-covered wastebasket (removable zippered cover). $26, ppd. 
. Peg Pole, white enamel with brass. Adjusts from 7’ to 9’. $13, exp. col. Small lami- 


nated shelf, $4.50; medium laminated shelf, $6; large laminated shelf, $7; contour 
bar, $5; towel bar, $4.75. 


. Chest of 24 vials of Roman Bath Oils, in 6 different fragrances (4 vials of each). 


$22, ppd., incl. tax. 


. Brass and glass apothecary jar. $4.45, ppd. 

. Bathroom scale. Works on weights, has no springs. 36” high. $39.95, exp. col. 

. Folding brass towel screen. 42” high, two 12”-wide panels. $75, exp. col. 

. Brass shaving stand with lights, 54” high, 22” wide. $85, plus postage. 

. Toilet-poper holder, gold-plated on brass with cherub design. $55, ship. col. 

. Lucite gazine rack. Attaches to bathroom wall or door. 20” wide, 11” high. 





$19.50, ppd. 


. Towel ring, gold-plated on brass, dolphin design. $27.50, ship. col. 

. Dolphin shower head, gold-plated on brass. $85, ship. col. 

. Plastic shower cap decorated with colored flowers. $2, ppd. 

. Kleinert’s plastic shampoo hat (no crown) on elasticized band. Protects eyes from 


soapy water. Approx. 45c at your local stores. 


. Whopper. European-style towel-wrappers, with belt, for drying yourself. Terry 


cloth. $8.30, ppd. 


. Brass robe rack. $22.95, plus postage. 

. Mermaid soap dish, gold-plated on brass. $42.50, ship. col. 

. Bathroom stool (solid brass) with damask pattern in cotton taffeta. $165, ship. col. 
. Marble sink counter. Size determines price. Custom-made. Sample price for 36” 


long, 23” wide top, $420. 


. Combination mermaid shelf and towel bar, gold-plated on brass. $89, ship. col. 
. Antique opaline bottles. One of a kind. Approximate prices, $35-$65. 


French phone, hand crank. For interroom communication. Arthur Seifert, Box 41, Sound 


View Station, N.Y.C. 72. $32.50, exp. col. 


Tub courtesy of Newel Art Galleries, 883 Segpad Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 
Buying Guide: 


Item 1: Sturbridge Yankee Workshop, Brimfield Turnpike, Sturbridge, Mass. Items 2, 6, 8, 


13, 15, 19, 20, 23, 24, 27, 30: H cher S 





, 145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. Items 


3, 26, 28, 29, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38: Sherle Wagner, 123 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. Item 4: 
John Surrey, 11 W. 32nd St., N.Y.C. 1. Items 5, 17, 22, 25, 33: Lord & Taylor, Fifth Ave. 
at 38th St., N.Y.C. 19. Items 7, 10: Macy's, 1 Herald Sq., N.Y.C. 1. Item 9: Better Sleep 
Co., Inc., New Providence, N.J. Items 11, 12, 14: Elizabeth Arden, 691 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 22. Items 16, 21: Mary Chess Shop, The Dorchester, 110 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 
Item 18: Bonwit Teller, 721 Fifth Ave,, N.Y.C. Item 32: The Tog Shop, Americus, Ga. 














Continued from Page 150 

The importance of this side effect, 
was, however, obscured by the ancient 
world’s using little or no soap—and 
soap, being antiseptic and deodorant as 
well as cosmetic and pleasant, injects a 
confusing touch of virtue into bathing. 
This point also remained obscure in the 
medieval world, where soap was a 
costly luxury and where bathing, when 
it took place, also tended toward the 
dissolute. Private dwellings lacked bath- 
rooms; public baths usually doubled as 
brothels. Because of this awkward asso- 
ciation, stripping to wash all over— 
except for certain rare ceremonies—ac- 
quired a bad name as consciences in 
post-Renaissance Europe began to turn 
sensitive. Soap saved the day by grow- 
ing cheaper and hence more widely 
used, and because it encouraged the 
tidy virtue of cleanliness, it eventually 
restored bathing, even naked bathing, 
to respectability. 

Many recent bathroom refinements 
are borrowings from Europe. Most are 
Sociable-oriented but at least one grati- 
fies Unsociables: the banishing of the 
toilet to its own cell behind an opaque 
door. It never made sense to turn a 
room for washing and bathing into 
what Dr. Bernard Rudofsky, a highly 
articulate architect-designer, calls ‘‘a 
glorified latrine.”” The same toilet cell 
may now contain another admirable 
European device—the bidet. This little 
compartment need not be dreary. A 
special rack offers smokes, an ashtray, 
a wide variety of reading matter. When 
the house site permits, a window with a 
view is pleasant. 

The trick of compartmentalization 
can promote aesthetic ends by splitting 
the bathroom in two. One section set 


off by glass doors is for all-out splash- 


ing, containing the tile-lined sunken 
tub, stall shower and, if indicated, steam 
cabinet, with its own exhaust fans to 
dispose of excess steaminess. Giant- 
sized towels hang on electrically heated 
towel rails or are festooned into Lucite 
rings massive enough to moor a gon- 
dola to. The rings bunch a towel too 
close for ready drying but the effect is 
rich—and so is anybody who can afford 
to build this optimum bathroom now 
being sketched. 

The main compartment, more bou- 
doir than bath, has twinned oval porce- 
Jain washbasins with gold-plated spouts 
and faucets set in a marble slab ex- 
tended to one side to form a dressing 
table. The fluorescent lights are color- 
blended to keep a woman from looking 
ghastly. Walls are marble to eye level, 
then of wallpaper treated for water re- 
sistance. The pattern of the wallpaper 
harmonizes with the damask of the 
chaise longue, its colors match those of 
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the wall-to-wall nylon carpet—or maybe, 
as interior-designer William Pahlmann 
sometimes suggests, an Aubusson rug. 
The glass door in the all-glass fourth 
wall opens on a sunbathing terrace 
fenced for privacy. In secluded locations 
with a view, the fence may be dispensed 
with and, as weather allows, the own- 
ers can, so to speak, enjoy Nature in the 
raw. 

The details synthesized here came 
from several sources but all embody the 
aim well defined by Architect George 
Nelson: “The American bathroom was 
once a place to install things used in 
getting clean. The new purpose is to 
arrange it with human beings also in 
mind.” 

Further pursuit of the ideal might 
add to the basic scheme a small fire- 
place in matching marble. A sunlamp 
over the washbasin to combine tan- 
maintenance with shaving. Walls of 
waterproofed woodpaneling as back- 
ground for modern water colors (art, 
either driginals or reproductions, has 
heavily infiltrated the modern bath- 
room). A recessed shelf alongside the 
tub for brushes, decanters or books, as 
need arises. A stand of plants—for, 
given reasonable light, house plants 
thrive in the warm, dampish air of 
bathrooms. All this may seem distinctly 
feminine, but a man will have small rea- 
son to complain as, after shower and 
rubdown, he sits muffled in a huge 
terry-cloth robe before the glowing fire 
with a long drink in his hand and rests 
his eye on the snow-choked landscape 
outside. 

Architect Edward D. Stone recently 
designed without comment a bathroom 
for a lady who asked for a sunken tub 
large enough for five. It seems she is a 
Japanophile who has persuaded her 
family to bathe in communal Japanese 
style—the essence of Sociability. In Ja- 
pan, where the whole family take turns 
bathing in the same water after having 
first scrubbed themselves clean, the 
bath is associated with the religious rite 
of purification and contributes to ev- 
eryone’s sense of well-being. The hours 
between five and seven are reserved for 
the bath; no one hurries; no one is 
ashamed of nudity; upon leaving the 
wooden sitdown tub, the bathers don 
comfortable robes and proceed to sup- 
per. Architect Stone’s bathroom is an 
extreme example of how most features 
of current bathrooms cross cultural or 
historical lines, indeed often hark back 
to long-disappeared cultures. In some 
form the flush toilet has been known 
since Minos ruled Crete, and was in- 
vented all over again, though perhaps 
not built, by Sir John Harington, a 
scatological-minded courtier of Eliza- 
beth I. Long before towel rails were 


Bold rectangular tub dominates this spacious bath-dressing room 
in a Naples, Florida, home. An electric massage table 

drops from wall onto tub. Tub, walls and floor are white Alabama 
marble and contrast with a peacock blue ceiling. 


Twinned fixtures unite about a marble-topped vanity table in the 
bathroom of this New York apartment. Other 

imaginative touches: washable green cotton carpeting, green-and- 
white wallpaper coated with stain-resistant plastic. 





Sunken tub-shower is given an open feeling by bathroom’s glass 
wall and luminous plastic ceiling. This pink and 

gray tile unit in Ossining, New York, also features draw 

drapes and a wood sculpture by Nat Werner. 


$350 Louis XVI chaise percee, with cane-paneled sides, back and 
hinged seat, conceals the toilet in a New York 

bathroom. Its gilt-edged whiteness is set off against pink 

walls of shimmering Kappa-shell. 


electrified European plumbers ran the 
hot-water line through racks of pipes to 
toast the towels on, and wealthy Amer- 
icans borrowed the notion. 

Nor are bidets innovations in this 
country. American firms were making 
and advertising them as indispensable 
to the fastidious in Cleveland’s first 
administration. Soon after the turn of 
the century New York’s Ritz-Carlton 
installed them in all bathrooms. But the 
things had a French name and Mrs. 
Grundy, uncertain of any but one of 
their uses, tut-tutted them. Soon they 
were so unfamiliar as to inspire a tale 
of an American legislator who went 
junketing abroad and returned com- 
plaining that the French never got any- 
thing right—they even built their bath- 
room drinking fountains too low. As 
prudery wanes and more of us learn 
how hygienic bidets are, domestic sales 
of them are growing, even though in 
many communities overcautious or 
obsolete plumbing codes forbid install- 
ing them. The costly but legal way 
round is to include in the plumbing a 
vacuum breaker to rule out vdack- 
drainage. The illegal but by no means 
unknown way is to install the indicated 
pipes but not the bidet itself till after 
the plumbing inspector has approved 
the layout. 

The shower was obscurely Graeco- 
Roman, but did not start its modern 
vogue until Regency times when mili- 
tary and civilian sahibs brought the 
notion back from India. Then the 
hydropathy cult secured it still wider 
acceptance, recommending “‘rainbaths” 
as well as prolonged soaks and swath- 
ings in wet sheets. French water cures 
offered “‘le Schawer-bath des Anglais, 
ou Bain de Pluye froide,” and fashion- 
able youths like Thackeray's Arthur 
Pendennis put overhead-reservoir-and- 
pull-the-chain showerbaths in their 
chambers. Showers use less water than 
tubs—it sounds unlikely but experi- 
ment proves it—and are not open to the 
sound objection of Asiatics to Western 
bathing—that tubbing consists of soak- 
ing in one’s own dirt never properly 
rinsed off. 

As long as women bathe, however, 
the tub will persist. A deep, warm, 
scented soak with bubbles can make 
any woman feel like one! of those dan- 
gerously fresh-from-the-bath and 
bright-eyed young duchesses whom 
Balzac so unctuously described. The 
systemic effects of soap and water at 
various temperatures in various con- 
texts are marked on both soul and 
body. Mental institutions still use sev- 
eral bath techniques first invented by 
the quackery of hydropathy. Normal 
people know that a hot tub relaxes and 
reconciles like a tranquilizing drug; 


a hot shower followed by cold is as 
restorative as a Benny pill; a tepid tub 
for some twenty minutes followed by 
gentle blotting, not vigorous toweling, 
invites sleep like a barbiturate. 

Balzac’s association of bathing with 
patrician seductiveness was historically 
sound. Many Europeans still think of a 
private~bath as aristocratic or at least 
plutocratic grand luxe, and feel it 
should emulate its forebears—those 
gorgeous, huge bathrooms built for 
18th Century continental dukes and 
princesses. Their tastes demanded a 
marble tub set in a gilded recess ap- 
proached by steps; a second, equally 
sumptuous tub to rinse in; pictures of 
bathing goddesses; incense burners; 
chairs, tables, sofas; a dozen servants 
on call to,fetch more pails of hot water, 
soap, towels, wine, cards, musicians, 
the mistress or lover of the moment. 

Noi until the gaslit era did some 
wealthy Americans, influenced by coh- 
tinental example, attempt bathrooms 
of marked splendor and compiexity. 
Roomy apartments contained tubs 
sheathed in wildly carved mahogany or 
walnut, and temperature-controlled 
showers that sprayed not only down but 
horizontally on several levels and— 
what must have really startled the un- 
prepared—up from the floor. Dolphin- 
shaped porcelain toilets were touched 
with sky-blue, and porcelain wash- 
basins of delicate color inlay were set 
in marble-slabbed washstands, some 
twinned—proving there is really noth- 
ing new in bathroom design. 

This gilt-edged bathroominess cul- 
minated in 1929 in Shadow Lawn, a 
ninety-six-room Jersey Shore mansion 
built on the site of Woodrow Wilson’s 
house and now housing Monmouth 
College. The mansion cost H. T. Par- 
son, a ten-cent-store magnate, $10,000,- 
000. Each of its seventeen guest suites 
had a large bathroom floored and faced 
with contrasting colored marbles that 
also encased the recessed tub. Staring 
the bedazzled bather in the eye was a 
spout in the form of a prone, gold- 
plated mermaid flanked by gold-plated 
faucets shaped like starfish; or perhaps 
the spout was a gold-plated turtle 
flanked by dolphins or snails—for no 
two of these bathrooms had hardware 
or marbles alike. Washbasin faucets, 
soap dishes, toilet-paper holders, even 
the toilets’ plumbing connections were 
gold-plated. 

Mrs. Parson’s suite had two such 
bathrooms, the larger seventeen feet 
long with alabaster plaques on the 
walls. Servants sleeping in the house 
instead of the separate servants’ lodge 
also had marble bathrooms but the 
fittings were mere silver plate. This 
was penny-wise. The wealthy Mrs. E. 
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Latest in shower shapes—da round one, with a glass 
sliding door and an open top to let the steam out. 

It was designed in tile for the Tile Council of America, and is 
only one of many innovations in a bathroom 
that includes a garden and an exercise area. 


T. Stotesbury explained fifty years ago 
to friends that the gold-plated hard- 
ware in her Bar Harbor bathrooms was 
most practical—unlike brass and silver, 
gold never needs polishing. 

Vance Packard recently cited gold- 
plated faucets as crucial innovations in 
“status-seeking,” but they have been 
around for generations, usually made 
by the century-old firm of P. E. Guerin, 
Inc., of New York City. A full outfit 
of gold-plated bathroom fittings in 
Guerin stock patterns—basin, tub and 
shower sets, towel rails, paper holder, 
soap dishes, and so on—can cost $500 
to $3000, depending on intricacy of 
design. Silver plate costs the same, 
brass not much less. A decorator re- 
cently sent in an electric shoe-shiner 
for gold-plating to match the rest of 
the client’s bathroom hardware. 

Despite occasional gossip to the 
contrary, Guerin’s say no American 
bathroom ever had solid gold fittings. 
No known examples survive of the 
legendary five-carat diamond set in the 
toilet-chain handle—maybe because 
toilet chains have gone the way of 
grandpa’s razor strop. But some now 
rejoice to pay $350 for a Louis XVI 
chaise percée—one of those thrones 
with hinged seats to camouflage toilets— 
or even $750 for a marble bathroom- 
telephone made to order in Italy. And 
marble and ceramic tile as well as gold 
plate are booming as the rush to take 
austerity out of the bathroom gains 
momentum—strongest in California, 
Texas, Florida and the New York area, 
weakest, as you might expect, in New 
England. 

Such luxury is bound to send guests 
away talking to themselves amazedly 
and, it is hoped, approvingly. Chaises 
percées and marble telephones are sure- 
fire but expensive conversation pieces. 
The gadget industry’s recent boom in 
bathroom humor offers others at much 
less cost: “‘mink’’-trimmed towels and 
toothbrushes; navel jewels (“to keep 
one well dressed in the shower’’); foam- 
rubber bathmats molded into rows of 
female breasts. Such inventiveness might 
better be applied to the serious en- 
gineering of the bathroom, which has 
seen few . technological innovations 
since the automatic water heater ap- 
peared. 

Electric razors and toothbrushes, 
wall-hung toilets, inexpensive sunken 
tubs—all are welcome but not momen- 
tous. Even the folding toilet, Pullman- 
style, has yet to be adapted to dwelling 
use. But the technological doidrums 
may not last forever. Electrified glow- 
ing wall panels may soon oust tubes 
and bulbs from bathroom lighting. 
Techniques for making large television 
tubes should show the way to making 


tubs and washstands of glass. ‘““Throw- 
away fixtures” pressed out of plastic 
may soon be changed every few years, 
like cars. Monsanto Chemical and the 
Henry Dreyfuss firm of industrial de- 
signers have stamped out of plastic a 
complete cell-bathroom—fioor, walls, 
ceiling and fixtures—in two pieces fit- 
ting together at the edges. The bugs 
aren’t all out of it yet but a prototype 
is already on display at Disneyland. 

Cake soap and towels will become 
obsolete when the principle of the auto- 
matic dishwasher is applied to people. 
This requires only clever combinations 
of already existing devices: the electric 
hand drier, the showerhead carrying 
perfumed spray, the thermostatic con- 
trol of spray temperature, the steam 
cabinet that leaves the head outside. The 
bather will set the dials for so much 
soap spraying at x temperature ; so much 
rinse at y temperature; so much drying 
by warm air—carrying pine scent for 
men, perhaps exotic perfume for 
women—and will step out processed 
without having raised another finger. 
The modern wheeled dishwasher sug- 
gests that such a device could be rolled 
into the bedroom and hooked up to 
hot and cold and electric outlets in the 
wall. 

R. Buckminster Fuller, engineer of 
the Dymaxion house, proposes to re- 
place baths by blasts of warm air carry- 
ing enough water vapor to cleanse at 
the same time they oxygenate skin 
tissues. The notion would please that 
other great inventor, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who took “‘air baths”—just sitting 
naked half an hour a day. Its particular 
practicality is that, in a world soon to 
face severe water shortages, it makes a 
pint of water more than ample for a 
whole, highly efficient bath. 

But by the time you've got the water 
out of the tub, and the tub going out 
the door on wheels, you may still be 
talking about bathing but not about 
bathrooms. THE END 


Text by J. C. Furnas 
and Helen Furnas 
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am a writer and not a pro- 

fessional whiskey expert, 

but as one familiar with 
the American scene, the name 
of Old Crow is one I’ve known for quite 
a piece of my life hereabouts. 

I have read that it was Old Crow that 
raised the quality of bourbon from a na- 
tive, primitive level in Kentucky to its 
present high standards. When it first ap- 
peared in 1835, the experts of the day said 
Old Crow was the finest quality bourbon 
anyone had ever tasted. It was the first 
time that scientific methods had been used 
in the making of bourbon. In a way, it 
marked the temper of the times. It was 
another example of the young giant, 
America, coming out of its swaddling 
clothes. 

It is rare for history to record the per- 
sonal whiskey preferences of great men, 


By ROBERT RUARK 


Newspaper columnist and author of “‘Poor 
No More,” “Something of Value,” and 
“The Old Man and the Boy.” 


but there are newspaper articles, books, 
letters, printed reports of speeches, etc., 
with particular references to Old Crow. 
For example: Henry Clay, the brilliant 
statesman and Senator, is reported as rid- 
ing far out of his way to mect James Crow 
and personally order Old Crow by the 
barrel for his Washington home. Daniel 
Webster, one of the great intellects of our 
country, pronounced Old Crow “the 
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finest in the world.” Andrew 

Jackson, William Henry Har- 

rison, John C. Breckenridge, 

General John Hunt Morgan, 
Kentucky’s Governor Letcher, were 
among other leaders who publicly praised 
this great Kentucky product. 

There is a record that Mark ‘Twain per- 
sonally ordered it for his favorite tavern 
in Elmira, New York. Jack London said 
Old Crow was “best,” and O. Henry 
called it ‘‘superb.”’ There are also records 
indicating that Old Crow was such a 
prized brand that over the years it had to 
defend itself against over 1,800 imitators 
and forgeries. 

Today, I am told, it is still the most pre- 
ferred bourbon in all our land. Today it 
is known as the historic bourbon. Today 
I toast it—the perfect bourbon, good old 
Old Crow. 





A typical waterfront scene on 
Sarasota Bay. (This photo was 
not taken on Bird Key.) 


Architect's drawing of the proposed 

Bird Key Yacht Club, a private club 

within the development in which homesite 
purchasers may make application for membership. 
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BUILD YOUR TROPICAL ISLAND HOME ON BIRD KEY 


From your own seawall you'll be just a one-mile cruise to the brilliant IN 
blue of the gulf. Cast your line and be prepared to fight, for mighty tarpon SARASOTA BAY 
and giant kingfish lie in wait. 
The home you'll build on the beautiful tropic isle of Bird Key will face 
the bay or a waterway, or be on a quiet residential street. Isolated in 

pots serenity though you are, you’re but a mile from the heart of Sarasota with 

=e its world-famous museums, modern shops, churches, schools and dining- 

out places. The climate is just right year round. Generous-sized lots range 


from $9,000 to $32,000. May we send you our illustrated brochure? 


4 ; A model of Bird Key. 
| BIRD KEY | 
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SPEED WEEK 
AT DAYTONA BEACH 
Continued from Page 93 


Watching a race that lasts nearly four 
hours under a hot sun calls for forti- 
tude. The start is exciting: sixty-odd 
cars, in two rows, paced around the 
track at 75 mph, until down goes the 
flag and away they roar, at 100, 125, 
150 mph, into the west turn, scrambling 
and butting and shoving each other 
for headway; but quite soon they have 
settled down to a monotonous grind; 
and before long even the official scorer 
would be puzzled, at any given moment 
as to whether a certain car is sixth or 
sixtieth. To be sure, something may 
happen: an engine may blow, a car may 
turn over and over, careening crazily 
into the fence; but it usually happens a 
mile away. No matter: still the automo- 
tive man sits in the sun, watching the 
cars whirl past, fascinated hour after 
hour by their hypnotic whine. He is 
supremely happy. 

A fat man stretches out half-naked 
on the roof of his car, sunbathing; two 
college kids, who have driven a day and 
a night to get here, curl up in their car 
and doze; chin-whiskered mountaineers 
stroll about, wearing cowboy boots 
and tiny black souvenir derbies; a man 
who has equipped himself with a step- 
ladder and a pair of binoculars perches 
six feet atop his car, scanning the hori- 
zon, while below in the grass his wife 
reads True Romance. And so the hours 
pass. 

The spectators have not even a finan- 
cial interest to sustain them. Despite 
the certainty each feels that the winner 
will be Ford, Plymouth or Chevrolet, 
or Pontiac, De Soto or Oldsmobile, 
I did not see a solitary bookmaker who 
would profit from all this enthusiasm. 
A tragic commentary on the decline of 
private enterprise. 

Perhaps, then, the fans’ interest is 
kept alive by the hope of a thrilling fin- 
ish? But in a 500-mile race the winner is 
almost always a certainty for the last 
twenty laps, and usually he has outdis- 
tanced his rivals by two or three miles. 

And yet last year, as if to confound 
tradition, the gods smiled on the Speed- 
way and provided it with the most ex- 
hilarating race in automotive history. 
Not only those in the infield, not 
only those in the grandstands, even 
those sitting at home listening to the 
radio were electrified as for the last 
fifty miles a 1959 Oldsmobile and a 
1959 Ford Thunderbird whirled around 
lap after lap never more than a few feet 
apart. The finish was unprecedented. It 
required a camera, but of course none 
had been provided, for no one had an- 
ticipated the need. Meantime, all over 
the racecourse 47,000 voices were raised 
in exultation for a victor who had aver- 
aged 135.521 mph for 500 miles—a 
speed exceeded only fractionally even 
by the Indianapolis-type racing cars. 

But which car was the victor? Most 
of those who had seen the finish agreed 
that it was the Oldsmobile (and so did I, 
if for no other reason than that the 
Oldsmobile had been driven by Lee 


Petty, the veteran whose “modified” 
Ford had caught my eye three days be- 
fore); yet the race officials declared the 
Thunderbird had triumphed. And it was 
three days before newspaper photographs 
of the finish caused them to reverse their 
decision. 

Such a finish, and such a speed, the 
automotive experts present agreed, could 
have come only on such an exceedingly 
fast, safe track. And then the automotive 


experts set about coping with the im- 
mediate realities of automotive travel, 
which involved trying to cover the five 
miles back to Daytona Beach in less than 
an hour. 

Last year Speed Week proved a 
bonanza for Daytona Beach, and there 
is every reason to believe that this 
year and the next and the next will 
bring even more delectable profits. 
Speed Week brings publicity, to be 


sure, but there are some in Daytona 
Beach who wonder if it is the sort of 
publicity that will help the resort to 
flourish. Is speed, with its attendant 
suggestion of racket and risk, the pic- 
ture to project to the North? The town 
has not been able to make up its mind. 
Chances are, however, that the stun- 
ning success of Bill France’s Speedway 
will effectively silence the voices of any 
apprehensive minority. THE END 
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sr7ial ale! 


How to win friends and affluent people 


Simple, really. When entertaining guests with a thirst for pleasure, pour hearty 
Carling Red Cap Ale. Red Cap is laced with an extra measure of tangy, 
aromatic hops for the bold, brawny, body-full flavor you won't soon forget. 


Serve Carling Red Cap Ale—it'll serve you proudly. 


The Best Brews in the World come from Carling + RED CAP ALE ¢ BLACK LABEL BEER 


© 1960, The Carling Brewing Co., Cleveland, Ohio— Atlanta, Ga.—Belleville, 1)i.—Frank h, Mich.—Natick, Mass.—Tacoma, Wash. 
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House 
of Little 


Women 


Thousands of sentimental 
readers each year visit the home 
of Louisa May Alcott, 


the setting of her famous novel 


by Francis Steegmuller 


@ It’s as Yankee as baked beans, this 
venerable, brown-painted clapboard 
dwelling beside the road in Concord, 
with the lilacs at the door. It is two 
houses, really, a rear one built in 1650 
and a front one dating from 1730, 
pulled together and baptized Orchard 
House in 1857 when the Alcotts bought 
the place and moved in. Louisa May 
Alcott, one of their four daughters, was 
a rather coltish-looking young woman 
of twenty-five. Ten years later she wrote 
most of Little Women vere in Orchard 
House, in her front upstairs bedroom— 
the room with the owl of wisdom 
drawn in sepia on the mantelpiece by 
her sister May (the artist Amy, in Little 
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This was Meg’s room in the home of the fictional March family in Concord, Mass. 


Women), and the flowers painted by 
May on the window frames. 

That owl, Minerva’s bird, is sym- 
bolic of the intellectualism of the 
Alcotts, and the flowers attest their 
poverty. “I can’t buy you fresh flowers,” 
May told her sister one day, “‘so I'll 
paint you some that won’t fade.” To- 
day the hardy blossoms are glassed 
over for protection against the thou- 
sands of visitors—many of them little 
women like Jo, Amy, Meg and Beth 
March in Little Women—who swarm 
reverently through Orchard House 
every year from April to October. It’s a 
house made famous by that one book, 
the Yankee story about four spirited 
girls and their parents and friends 
that is known throughout the world, 
and has been translated into a dozen 
languages, from French to Japanese. 

The Alcott story and the story of the 
Marches in Little Women, to all intents 
and purposes, are the same. They were 
so poor, the Alcotts! Bronson Alcott, 
Louisa’s father, wasn’t a clergyman 
like Mr. March, but he was a philos- 
opher, who earned his _ living—or 
rather didn’t earn it—by teaching young 
children. The trouble was, his educa- 
tional theories were far ahead of his 
time, and he was constantly in diffi- 
culties with parents and school prin- 
cipals. For years the Alcotts kept 
moving regularly from community to 
community, living in a series of tem- 
porary dwellings. Then Bronson was 
persuaded to come to Concord by his 
great friend and admirer Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; and a little money inherited 
by his wife (Marmee), the former Miss 
Abigail May (Louisa’s second name 
**May” was her mother’s maiden family 
name), made possible the purchase of 
Orchard House. The Alcotts were 
happy to settle down here. 


If ever there was a “typical, old- 
fashioned American home,” this is it. 
No grandeur whatever, but plenty of 
space and such an air of having been 
lived in that it comes over you like a 
fragrance the moment you step inside 
the door. The entrance hall isn’t big— 
why should it be? In homes like this 
no one was kept waiting. You can still 
hear the cordial greetings: “Come 
right in! Step into the study!” (If it was 
Bronson speaking.) Or: “Come into 
the parlor!” if it were Marmee or the 
girls. Or more probably they said 
“living room’’—there are no parlor- 
pretentions here. 

In any case, those two rooms open 
immediately from either side of the 
little hall. The study still contains 
Bronson Alcott’s desk, globe, diction- 
ary and bookcases, and a quotation 
from the poet William Ellery Chan- 
ning, lettered by May, that proclaims 
the Alcott creed: 


The hills are reared, the seas are 
scooped in vain 

If learning’s altar vanish from the 
plain. 


But it’s the living room that’s clearly 
the heart of the family life that was 
lived in this house—the warm heart of 
the daily doings that millions of read- 
ers know. It’s exactly as it is described 
at the opening of Little Women: “‘a 
comfortable old room, though the car- 
pet was faded and the furniture very 
plain; for a good picture or two hung 
on the walls, chrysanthemums and 
Christmas roses bloomed in the win- 
dows, and a pleasant atmosphere of 
home peace pervaded it.”” Flowers and 
plants are still kept in the windows 
here, the carpet is certainly faded, and 
the furniture is plain—Victorian or 
“American Empire,” most of it, or 
just nondescript. 

The niches on either side of the 
fireplace formerly held busts of Plato 
and Socrates, but now there’s a bust 
of Louisa in one of them, and in the 
other a Rogers statuary group of a 
Civil War scene, reminding us that 
Louisa made her first success with a 
book called Hospital Sketches, her 
journal of Civil War service in a 
Washington military hospital. 

Still here, too, is the “regular patriarch 
of a sofa—long, broad, well-cushioned, 
and low,” and still on it is the “sausage 
cushion” with the button at each end, 
that Jo in the book used as a “barri- 
cade’’"—indicating, when it lay flat, 
that she was not to be disturbed. And 
hanging over the back of the sofa is a 
shawl that belonged to “‘Marmee’’— 
to Mrs. Alcott, that hard-working 
matriarch whose task it was, since her 
husband was paid very little, to “‘“man- 
age” on almost nothing a year. As her 
daughters grew she scrimped and con- 
trived, never ceasing to read and study, 
constantly broadening her own horizon 
and theirs. She was always doing good 
works outside her home, too, for 
families that were even less affluent. Her 
Continued on Page 191 
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See your Travel Agent, or call your 
nearest Air France ticket office 
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MONTE CARLO’S 
MUSEUM OF THE SEA 
Continued from Page 89 


go to catch up, oceanogi 1phy is the world’s 
fastest developing science. Defense require- 
ments, the food needs of an exploding pop- 


ulation, the disposal of radioactive wastes, 
these and other problems have sent scientists 
back to the sea to catch up on their home- 
work. They are studying barnacles to pro- 
duce new and better anti-fouling paint 
for ship hulls; they are photographing the 
ocean floor, televising it, taking cores out of 
it and analyzing it; they are using sound and 


ultrasound to map undersea mountain 
ranges and Grand Canyons whose existence 
no one even suspected a few years ago; they 
are probing the deeps in thick-walled sub- 
marine dirigibles, exploring the shallows 
with face masks and compressed-air tanks. 

They are not embalming their trophies, as 
Albert did. A dead fish pickled in alcohol 
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tells you nothing of the world in 
which he lived. True-color movies 
of him swimming in it may give 
you this information; and the fish 
itself, alive, can be beautiful or 
grotesque or comic or stimulating 
to the salivary glands or in some 
other way so instructive or enter- 
taining or pleasing to the senses 
that people will pay money for 
the pleasure of looking at it, 
money that can be plowed back 
into more research, more explo- 
ration, more specimens, and, ulti- 
mately, more enjoyment from 
and more knowledge about the 
sea. That, simplified, is Cous- 
teau’s philosophy. 

To put it into practice he be- 
gan by ripping out walls for the 
enlargement of the aquarium. 
There was plenty of room; what 
had been intended for taxidermy 
and pickling shops served nicely. 

The curator of the aquarium 
had already invented a new kind 
of viewing tank whose obtuse- 
angled walls gave the viewer an 
illusion that he was peering into 
the infinities of the ocean itself. 
Installation of a number of these, 
purchase of a new stock of trop- 
ical specimens and the acquisition 
of three hambone sea _ lions, 
Romeéette, Juliette and Pacha, 
livened business immediately. 
Children who yawned in the tusks 
of Albert’s stuffed sea lion stand 
fascinated as the live animals 
clown for applause, admiration 
and fish. 

If you happen to be willing to 
skin-dive forty meters with an 
Aqualung—as I am not, in spite 
of Cousteau’s assurances that the 
voracious sting rays, congers, 
morays, sharks, octopuses and 
barracudas he has photographed 
at these depths are harmless, 
merely misunderstood, and will 
not slake their appetites on me— 
the Océanographique has an an- 
nex nearby on the bottom of the 
Mediterranean, a wreck oblig- 
ingly sunk off Monaco by pro- 
ducers of the movie, Marie des 
Isles. 

Fish have a tendency to use 
wrecks as a kind of submarine 
clubhouse; and this clubhouse is 
posted “No Fishing” by order of 
Prince Rainier, himself a qualified 
skin diver and underwater pho- 
tographer. Where Albert dredged 
up the bottom of the ocean to 
show to guests of his museum, 
Albert’s heir and Cousteau ar- 
range for them to go down to the 
ocean bottom to look for them- 
selves. 

“Next step will be a Theater of 
the Sea,” Cousteau promises. 
“We're borrowing money to 
build it, but it will pay for it- 
self ten times over when it is 
finished. Here’s a model. These 
are open-air tanks where we'll 
have performing dolphins, seals, 
other trained animals, a whole 

Continued on Page 162 
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Continued from Page 160 
marine circus. These are new research 
laboratories underneath the tanks. 

“This is a café terrace,”’ he explained, 
“this is a four-level parking lot with 
escalators going up the cliff to the mu- 
seum entrance, and these are shops 
where we'll sell booklets, photographs, 
souvenirs, records, all the rest. It ought 
to double our attendance at least. With 
a million and a half people paying their 
way through the gate every year, we'll 
have the money to accomplish some- 
thing really big.” 

Cousteau’s ideas of really big accom- 
plishments are on a par with Albert’s 
own. 

The Prince never thought of his 
museum as a mere trophy case. He 
meant it to be a self-supporting inter- 
national research center as well, open 
to qualified oceanographers from all 
the countries of the world. For them he 
provided laboratories and _ research 
facilities which, primitive as they may 
have been compared to the efficiency of 
a modern GEEK —that’s geomagnetic- 
electrokinetograph, in oceanographers’ 
shorthand—were easily the best of their 
time. 

Cousteau has already ripped out 
walls to install the latest laboratory 
equipment: cold rooms, hot rooms, dark 
rooms, precision-scale rooms, chemical 
laboratories, electrophysiological lab- 
oratories, chromophotography-photo- 
micrography laboratories, an electronic 
microscope, everything that will be 
needed. 

The Océanographique has a seismo- 
graph, about which there is argument 
whether it serves better for study- 
ing the effects of earth shocks on wave 
patterns or vice versa, and a radar in- 
stallation for observing storms and 
cloud formations. With this equipment 
and a thoroughly up-to-date research 
vessel, the Winnaretta-Singer, the Grand 
Old Lady of the Rock expects to have 
an important part in solving some of 
the riddles that man has lately dredged 
up out of the ocean’s still unexplored 
mystery. 

One of these, the so-called Deep 
Scattering Layer, or DSL, has intrigued 
oceanographers for years. 

First spotted with an echo-sounder, 
the Deep Scattering Layer may lie 
at any level between a few hundred 
feet and half a mile or more down, 
sometimes lurks simultaneously at sev- 
eral levels, may rise with nightfall and 
sink again with the coming of day, may 
do nothing of the kind, gives as solid a 
reflection to sound as a board and may 
or may not be made up of innumerable 
marine microorganisms. Considered 
either as a possible source of food or as 
a screen beneath which submarines 
may hide, the DSL calls for further 
study. 

Another subject for intensive re- 
search is that of the mid-sea currents, 
known only since World War II, which 
move enormous quantities of water un- 
obtrusively under the ocean surface, 
sometimes in opposite direction to 
other currents flowing above them. One 
of these mid-sea rivers, the Cromwell 
Current, is 250 miles wide, 3500 miles 
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long, and carries the volume of a thou- 
sand Mississippis. 

Still another riddle is the so-called 
“deepwater,” that makes up about 
90 per cent of the ocean’s content, 
which may take a hundred or a couple 
of thousand years or longer, no one is 
yet sure, to work its way to the surface 
carrying the radioactive debris that 
already has been and will increasingly 
be dumped into it. Whether that debris 
will be deadly or inert may depend on 
what man has been able to learn about 
its temporary parking place. With the 
sobering thought also in mind that Rus- 
sia, already farther advanced in oce- 
anography than any other country, has 
a plan on paper for clearing the Arctic 
Ocean of ice by using atomic energy—a 
project which many scientists feel is 
not only feasible but might so change 
the climate of the northern hemisphere 
that a polar icecap would cover large 
parts of Europe and North America— 
at least as far south as the Kremlin 
and the Pentagon—it appears that con- 
siderable further research into the 
oceanographic deeps is a vital necessity. 

“With all those projects to work on, 
we haven't had time to do much about 
the Prince’s whalebone umbrella 
frames,’ Cousteau explains. “Or his 
zoology either.” The dusty stuffed 
polar bear and mounted whale skele- 
tons still stand as Albert placed them, 
fifty years ago. 
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“There'll be some changes made 
there, too, in time,’ Cousteau ex- 
plained. ““Not too many. The contrast 
between his kind of collecting and ours 
gives the museum flavor. When we get 
as far down into the sea with a camera 
as he went with a trawl, that will be the 
time to think about asking Grim- 
aldichthys Profundissimus to move over 
and make room.” 

Six years ago the French Navy’s 
FNRS-3 bathyscaphe—it means “deep 
boat,” and is a submarine dirigible that 
is a vast improvement over earlier 
bathyspheres, which could only be 
lowered and raised like a yo-yo— 
reached the then record depth of 13,287 
feet for a manned submersible. 

Cousteau was not aboard at that 
time as one of the observers, but he 
had been as much responsible as any- 
one for FNRS-3’s design and con- 
struction. 

Lately he has been working on the 
design for a new bathyscaphe, with 
which in the next five or six years he 
hopes to reach the bottom of the Caro- 
line Trench, southwest of Guam. That’s 
34,000 feet—six and a half miles down 
as the plumb-bob falls, the lowest point 
on earth. Someone will very probably 
have reached the moon first. It is hard 
to imagine what the staff of the Océano- 
graphique may bring back from those 
depths. 

No trawl, no corer, no camera has 
yet been built to go that far down 
and operate under the tremendous pres- 
sures. Whatever lives or grows in that 
ultimate black, lightless, flooded sub- 
cellar of the world, is certain never to 
have been seen before. It will make an- 
other interesting first for the Old Lady 
of the Rock. THE END 
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Eurailpass gives you first class, un- 
limited travel on the railroads of 
13 countries. Used for the first time 
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NOTES ON 
ANCIENT EGYPT 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: To visit 
Egypt, you'll require a valid passport; 
visa (good for three months) issued by 
a United Arab Republic Consulate (in 
U.S.A., 902 Park Ave., New York City 
and 821 Market St., San Francisco); 
smallpox-vaccination certificate. 


CURRENCY REGULATIONS: There is no 
limit to the amount of foreign or 
Egyptian currencies that a tourist may 
bring into Egypt; however, he must de- 
clare all currencies on the Egyptian 
“Form D.” Upon leaving the country 
he may take out the balance of the 
amount declared after deducting 
amounts he exchanged officially and 
spent. 


SEASON: The months from November 
through March are the best for visiting 
Egypt; temperatures then average in 
the high fifties and low sixties. Summer 
months are excessively hot and dry 
with no relieving rain. The Inundation 
of the Nile formerly occurred toward the 
end of August, but the flooding of the 
Nile valley is now primarily a matter 
of control by dam and barrage: above 
Aswan Dam the waters are high during 
the winter, progressively lower as one 
descends the river, past the various bar- 
rages, toward Cairo. In summer the 
waters are released for irrigation and 


the river is low above Aswan, high 
from the dam down to the delta. 


TRANSPORTATION TO UPPER EGYPT: 
Luxor, surrounded by the greatest 
number of magnificent ruins (Luxor 
Temple, Temple of Amon at Karnak, 
Valley of the Kings, the Ramesseum, 
Tombs of the Queens, the Colossi of 
Memnon, etc.), can be reached from 
Cairo by Misrair (Egyptian) in two and 
a half to three hours. There are daily 
flights during the winter season; in 
summer, the schedule is cut to about 
three flights a week. Round-trip fare is 
about $40. By rail, the 416-mile trip can 
be made by overnight express equipped 
with air-conditioned first- and second- 
class cars and a dining car. Round trip, 
first class, Cairo to Luxor, approxi- 
mately $27, second class $15; sleeping- 
car berth, round-trip, first class, about 
$12.60, second class $11.30. 

For visitors desiring the experience 
of a trip on the Nile itself, the Eastmar 
Line operates the steamer Memphis be- 
tween Luxor and Aswan (four days 
upstream; about a week for the round 
trip). Up the Nile, the ship makes calls 
at Isna, Idfu and Kom Ombo, allowing 
time for shore excursions to the tem- 
ples. Fares, round trip, run from $108 
per person for a double cabin without 
bath to $126 for a double with bath. 

Those wishing to visit the rock tem- 
ples of Abu Simbel transship at Aswan 
to the smaller river steamer that makes 
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SOUTH AMERICA R 
Agentina: Buenos Aires 
la Paz 

© de Janeiro 


Aug. Dec. 
Dec. Jan. 
Dec. Jan. 
Apr. Sep. 


Venezuela: Coracas July, Aug. 


EUROPE 
Belgium: Brussels Oct. Nov. 
Denmark: Copenhagen Oct. Dec. 
England: London Nov. Feb 
France: Paris Oct. Dec. 
Germany: Frankfurt Dec. Mar. 
Waly: Rome Nov. Dec. 
Venice Mor. May 
Nerway: Oslo Aug. Dec. 
Spain: Madrid Nov. May 
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Turkey: Istanbul Nov. Jan. 
NEAR EAST 
Israel: Jerusalem Jan. Feb. 
FAR EAST 
May, Avg. 
2 Jun. Sep. 
Philippines: Manila July, Sep. 
THE PACIFIC 
Australia: Sydney Mar. Moy 
Hawaii: Honolulu Nov. Jan. 
AFRICA 
Merocco: Cosablanca 


Jan. Mar. 
BERMUDA & THE BAHAMAS 
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May, July 
July, Oct 
THE CARIBBEAN 

Cube: Hovona Sept. Oct. 
Jamaica: Kingston Sep. Oct. 
Puerto Rico: San Juan Sep. Dec. 
Virgin Islands Nov. Jon. 
“Weather dato sources: United Stotes Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce and Ivan Ray Tanne- 
hill’s Weather Around the World, Princeton University.” 
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Those treasured moments of relaxation in far off places do not 
mean a relaxing of your smart and correct appearance when 
you slip into a ‘Botany’ 500 sport coat and slacks. Their su- 
perbly tailored lightweight comfort looks better, fits better, 
feels better and packs better. 


The chart indicates average high and low temperatures during four typically seasonal 
months, and wees when you may expect showers or rain (months in which the cities 
receive their heaviest rainfall.) 


(H—Average HIGH: l—Average LOW: R—Months of most rainfall) 
NORTH AMERICA R 
U.S.A. 
Atlantic City, N. J Jan. July 
Chicago, lit May, June 
Dallas, Texas Apr. Moy 
Denver, Colo Apr. May 
Los Angeles, Cal. Dec. Feb. 
Miami, Fic Sept. Oct. 
New Orleans, La. Mar. July 
New York, N. Y July, Aug. 
Portland, Me Dec. Jon. 
Seattle, Wash. Dec. Jan. 
Sun Valley, Idaho Jon. Feb. 
Washington, D. C Aug. Sep. 
Canada 
Montreal, Que. Nov. Dec. 
Holifax, N. S. Dec. Jan. 
Vancouver, B. C. Nov. Jon. 
Mexico 
Mexico City July, Aug. 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
San Jose, Costa Rica 78 Sept. Oct. 
Panama City, Panama June, Oct. 








MAXIMUM COMFORT IN EXTREME HEAT 


Your warm-weather travels will be twice as enjoyab le with the 
‘Botany’ 500 Spectacular 2/80’s suit that’s half the weight of 
ordinary suits. fr s a Dacron*-Worsted beauty that’s truly Spec- 
tacular in strength and comfort. A perfect suit for business or 
pleasure. 


*DuPont's trademark for Polyester fiber. 


No set tippings can be established, but here is a general minimum yardstick. 
Never tip an airlines employee. Tip a taxi-driver 15% to 20% of the fare. Tip 
a baggage porter at the rate of 20¢ a bag. A first class stateroom steward is 
tipped $8.00 on a seven to nine-day crossing. A pullman porter is tipped 75¢ 
(60¢ plus 15¢ shoe shine) on an over-night trip, 25¢ on a two to four hour trip. 
At resort hotels tip the chambermaid 25¢ per night, per person. In unpreten- 
tious restaurants tip 15% of the check, 20% in better ones. On a sightseeing 
bus, tip the guide 25¢ at the end of the trip. 


In Europe there’s a growing custom of the “service” charge—10% to 20% 
added to the bill. Thereafter, the only tipping required is for special services. 
For these extras the approximate equivalent of 15¢ to 25¢ is sufficient; in 
Britain, one shilling; France, 100 francs; Italy, 100 lira; Holland, one guilder. 


At all times tip without ceremony. Simply present your tip sincerely and cas- 
ually. When in doubt be a little more generous if you can afford it, since gratui- 
ties in foreign countries are an inexpensive way to create good will. 





Dacron*-Worsted lends its cool, crease-resistant comfort to the 
handsome ‘Botany’ 500 DAROlite suit. A “must” that will serve 
you wherever you go. Available in correct patterns, colors and 


models. 


*DuPont’s trademor 


A check list of the amounts of local currency a traveler may take in and out of Eu- 


ropean countries. 


There is no limit on U.S. dollar currency which a traveler may take into these coun- 
tries, and any amount of U.S. currency not spent may be taken out. 


Country Currency 
AUSTRIA Schilling 
BELGIUM Franc 
DENMARK Krone 
ENGLAND Pound 
FINLAND Markka 
FRANCE Franc 
GERMANY (West) Deutsche Mark 
GREECE Drachma 
IRELAND Pound 
ITALY lira 
LUXEMBOURG Franc 
MONACO Franc 
NETHERLANDS Guilder 
NORWAY Krone 
PORTUGAL Escudo 
SCOTLAND Pound 
SPAIN Peseta 
SWEDEN Krona 
SWITZERLAND Franc 
TURKEY Lira 
U.S.S.R. Ruble 


You may take in: You may take out: 
Unlimited A. Sch. 10,000 
Unlimited Unlimited 
Unlimited Kr. 500 
Unlimited £20 

F. Mks. 20,000 F, Mks. 20,000 
Unlimited Frs. 20,000 
Unlimited Unlimited 
Drs. 450 Drs. 450 
Unlimited £20 
Unlimited L 50,000 
Unlimited Unlimited 
Unlimited Frs. 20,000 
Gls. 1,000 Gis. 1,000 
Kr. 350 Kr. 350 
Unlimited Unlimited 
Unlimited £20 

Ptas. 10,000 Ptas. 10,000 
Kr. 1,000 Kr. 1,000 
Unlimited Unlimited 

TL. 100 TL. 100 
None None 





10 MONTH TRAVEL CLOTHING 


~ 

‘Botany’ 500 has developed wonderfully comfortable clothing 
you can wear 10 months of the year in all but the most extreme 
climates. For perfect packability, comfort and wearability the 
Thermo-Stat 2/80’s suit and topcoat of Dacron*-Worsted is 
highly recommended. 


*DuPont's trademark for Polyester fiber 


CHECK LIST: 


2 suits (always one dark) 1 pair slippers 

1 sport jacket 1 sweater 

1 pair of slacks 12 handkerchiefs 

1 topcoat or raincoat 6 ties 

2 pair of shoes 1 or 2 belts (or suspenders) 

6 shirts (2 drip-dry, 4 cotton) 1 shaving kit 

2 sport shirts Cuff links, collar pin, tie clasp 
4 sets of underwear 1 small first-aid kit 

2 pair pajamas 1 travel clock 

6 pair socks 1 hat 

1 bathrobe (lightweight) 1 cap (shipboard or motoring abroad) 


Additions or substitutions according to season and destination. 


Swim-trunks, walking shorts, beach jacket. Warm sleeveless sweater, gloves ‘and scarf. 


Sun glasses, and if you wear glasses, take an extra pair of your prescription in case of 


breakage. 


Assuming that a man is dressed in his going-away outfit in items on the list, the re- 
mainder could easily be packed in a two-suiter, sufficient for a three to four week trip. 





Practical pointers: 
Average temperatures: May 69°, June 76°, July 81°. 
Clothing: Surprise—your highest-style clothes! And 
plenty of cottons for the warm Mediterranean sun. 
Accommodations: Your conscience will hurt you— 
prices are that low. Count on $4 a night for the 
finest—and get reservations ’way in advance. 


Our journey is over... but yours is just be- 
ginning. Think about these worids beyond the 
horizon. Dream about them. Then do something 
about them... by seeing your travel agent. 


Together, he and Qantas jets can speed you to 
spring—and the most magnificent adventure of 
your life! 


For more information, see your travel agent ... or Qantas 
in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, 
Honolulu. (Also BOAC, general sales agents, in New 
York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, 
Dallas, Philadelphia, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto.) 
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is ready to speed you to 
spring. Via mighty 707 
jets . .. with the world’s 
most fabled service. 


These pages tell all. 
Where to go. When to go. 
How to go. 


Everything, in short, 
except why you should go. 
But with spring on the 
horizon, doesn’t your 
heart aiready know? 


Australia’s 
round-the-world 
jet airline 








the run from Shellal (on the south, or 
upper, side of Aswan Dam) to Wadi 
Halfa at the Sudan border. Fares on 
this rather primitive run, that makes the 
trip in about four days, are: round trip, 
first class about $20; second class $10. 

If Egypt completes her plans to 
build a larger dam above Aswan, 
there’s a good chance that Abu Simbel 
will disappear below the waters of the 


Nile, just as the exquisite Temple of’ 


Philae south of Aswan now does dur- 
ing high water. 


PHARAONIC MONUMENT TICKETS: Tick- 
ets, at a small fee, are necessary to visit 
the various ancient sites that lie along 
the banks of the Nile. The annual 
ticket (good from June | to May 31 of 
the following year) costs 180 piastres 
(about $5.40) and permits the holder to 
visit all the monuments in Upper 
Egypt and Nubia as well as the Step 
Pyramid at Saqqara, considered the 
most ancient in all Egypt. In Cairo, the 
tickets can be obtained at the Egyp- 
tian Museum on Mariette Pasha Street, 
or in Upper Egypt from the Inspectors 
of Antiquities at Luxor, Idfu, Qena 
and Sohag. 

The Department of Antiquities also 
issues single-admission tickets obtain- 
able from the custodians at the indi- 
vidual monuments or from the above- 
mentioned offices. Prices for these 
tickets range from 10 piastres ($.30) at 
Luxor Temple, Saqqara, Isna Temple 


and the Valley of the Queens, to 30 
piastres ($.90) at Karnak Temple and 
the Valley of the Kings. 


THE EGYPTIAN MUSEUM: The Museum 
of Egyptian Antiquities houses the 
world’s greatest collection of Egyp- 
tological exhibits. Priceless sculptures, 
polychrome paintings, inlaid woods, 
jewels, household utensils and tomb 
trappings re-create the ancient world 
over a span of some thirty-five hundred 
years. It would take weeks to cover it 
all, so if your time is limited concen- 
trate on the Tutankhamen Gallery (up 
the stairway to your right as you enter 
the museum). This collection forms an 
almost complete picture of the life of 
the young king who died in his eigh- 
teenth year. Outstanding items of ex- 
quisite workmanship and beauty in- 
clude his gilded throne of carved wood, 
his golden chariot, the golden mask 
which covered the head and face of his 
mummy, and the outer two of the three 
nested sarcophagi in which the mummy 
rested (the third, containing the 
mummy, remains in his tomb in the 
Valley of the Kings). 

Museum hours: Winter: daily (ex- 
cept Friday) from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. Fee: 
5 piastres ($.15). Friday from 8 A.M. 
to 11:15 a.m., 1:30 to 4 p.m. Fee: 2 
piastres ($.06). Summer: daily from 
8:30A.mM. to | P.M.; Friday from 8 A.M. to 
12:15 p.m. Fee: 1 piastre ($.03). 

THE END 
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PATENTES 


The heart-resting relaxation a man gets in a BarcaLounger more than 
satisfies his desire for a comfortable chair. Takes but a few minutes to 


melt away tensions and fatigue. That’s because it gently 
cradles the entire body in five vital areas to give “Float- wen 
ing Comfort”. Only BarcaLounger has it. es 
Satisfies a woman’s eye for fashion, too. BarcaLoungers are so beautiful 
you’d never guess they are reclining chairs. Cover selection is almost 
unlimited. Rejuvenator Massage, available on most models at extra cost, 
transmits soothing circular vibration through entire body. Separate 
“Vibra-Dial” controls duration and intensity of massage. 

For free BarcaLounger catalog, write Barcalo Manufacturing 

Co., Dept. H- 4, 225 Louisiana Street, Buffalo, New York. 


CHOOSE FROM A VARIETY OF STYLES, SIZES AND COVERINGS 


MAYFAIR NANTUCKET EXECUTIVE KING-SIZE 





\ VISIT TO 
ANCIENT EGYPT 
Continued from Page 68 


There is a narrow strip of vegetation that 
is stopped by a line of abrupt cliffs. Beyond 
this lies the desert. Behind you lies another 
strip of vegetation, not a mile wide, with 
some gigantic ruins, and then, again, the 
desert. Thebes lies before you and behind 


you. There are two cities, each in its way 
as splendid as the other. The one behind 
you was built for the living. The other, 
across the Nile, was built for the dead. 
For the Egyptians, the one across the Nile 
was by far the more important. 

People have always believed that there 
is some sort of life after death. It has been 
the constant hope and the occasional fear 
of the greater part of the human race. All 
the same, it has been generally agreed that 


since no one has ever come back from the 
grave to tell us, we do not really know 
what life after death is like. Attempts to 
guess at it, among adults, have always 
petered out in harps, houris, or hell fire. 
But the Egyptians were never adults. They 
had the directness of children. They settled 
the problem that has concerned the pro- 
foundest thinkers in the simplest possible 
manner. Life after death, they decided, 
was exactly like life before it. A child today 
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...THE BEST, OR NEXT BEST, PLACE IN EVERYBODY'S WORLD 


Come to this city where land, sea and sky 
and life meet brilliantly. See the mighty 
Golden Gate Bridge, portal to romantic 
Pacific lands and symbol of the city’s 
moods of “bon voyage” and “welcome 
home.” San Francisco is a crossroads in 
time as well as space... here ornate build- 
ings that started with the century are re- 
flected in modern walls of glass, and 
fabulous hotels on Nob Hill share the view 
with mansions built by mining kings. 


Visit Union Square, gay heart of San 
Francisco's cosmopolitan downtown dis- 
trict, where flower stands brighten crowded 
sidewalks, and flags snap briskly over smart 
department stores and fine hotels. Climb 
aboard a cable car for a merry up-down 
ride. Brush shoulders with the Far East in 
famous Chinatown, largest outside the 
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Orient. Stroll about Fishermen’s Wharf; 
enjoy seafoods fresh from the Pacific. 

At sunset, gaze from one of San Fran- 
cisco’s “sky rooms” while a million lights 
blink on around the Bay. Then dine at your 
choice of famous restaurants that offer 
tempting foods from every land. Spend an 
evening at the theater, the symphony, per- 
haps the opera... go dancing in a famous 
hotel-restaurant. Seek a cellar bistro in 
colorful North Beach, home of poets, 
painters and progressive jazz. 


There’s more, much more, in this fasci- 
nating city: great art museums, a plane- 


tarium, Golden Gate Park, Ocean Beach, a 
zoo. And San Francisco is the hub of a 
marvelous vacation area that includes Yo- 
semite National Park, Sierra Gold Rush 
towns, historic Monterey and Santa Cruz 
by the sea, the Redwood Empire, and the 
Shasta-Cascade Wonderland. Our free, 
illustrated pamphlet, Your Guide to San 
Francisco and its Nearby Vacationlands, 
will tell you much about them and help 
you plan your San Francisco vacation. 


Write for your free folder today to: 
CALIFORNIANS INC. Dept. E4, 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 
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will ask if he can take his puppy dog to 
heaven. The Egyptians answered that 
he most certainly could. He could take 
his spinning top and his toy horse as 
well. Hecould take anything he fancied, 
even, in certain circumstances, his 
nurse. For children, this is a disarming 
belief. For full-grown Pharaohs, it was 
preposterous. 

It is important to understand that the 
Egyptians meant exactly what they said. 
The afterlife was not, as with the 
Christians, a vague but real reward for 
a good life or a bad one. It was not, as 
with the Mohammedans, a place of cool 
repose for the warriors of Islam. To the 
Egyptians there was nothing spiritual 
about it. In later times, there was some 
notion of a judgment in which the soul 
of the dead would be weighed against 
his good deeds. But this was never 
taken too seriously. In any case, the 
dead person could always escape judg- 
ment by making the right remarks at 
the right time. Lest he should forget 
them, they were written in plain hiero- 
glyphics, on the inside of his coffin. 
Apart from this, the Egyptian heaven 
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was purely materialistic. You lived the 
life you lived on earth, on your own 
bed, in your own clothes, wearing your 
own jewelry, waited upon by your own 
servants, eating the food you always 
liked and listening to your favorite 
tunes. if you had a turn for business or 
farming, you could go about that, too, 
in the old familiar way. 

The Egyptian made sure that all this 
would happen with the relentlessly 
wrong logic of twelve-year-olds. When 
you died, you took your best pieces of 
furniture with you. That is to say, they 
were put in your tomb beside you by 
your family. You took your best clothes 
and your best jewelry. You had models 
made of your favorite servants, which 
would leap to life in the next world on 
your saying the right magic text, sup- 
plied on a papyrus scroll called the Book 
of the Dead, or written on the walls of 
your tomb to read while you were 
walking about and easing your limbs 
prior to entering heaven. Harps and 
zithers were supplied for music making, 
pots full of food for banquets, ointment 
to make you smell nice at feasts, 
checkerboards for gambling—in short, 
all the apparatus for a spacious and 
easy standard of living. As for business, 
you had models made of your clerks, 
your farmhands, your granaries, your 
ships, all with the appropriate workmen 
doing their appointed tasks. At your 
command, these would grow from foot- 
high wooden figures to living men and 
women who would go on making 
money for you for ever and ever. 

Besides all these things, you needed, 
of course, your body. This necessity 





was most elaborately taken care 
of. You were mummified by ex- 
pert embalmers. Since your lungs, 
heart, liver and other organs 
would not keep as well as your 
outer self—and you would, nat- 
urally, need these to enjoy your 
food and your banquets—these 
were removed and preserved in 
jars. The jars were handily dis- 
posed round your sarcophagus, so 
that your organs were ready to 
bounce back inside you as soon 
as you pushed up the lid. 

All this vast variety of objects, 
including your own corpse, were 
stored away in a tomb of two, 
three or even four chambers, cut 
into the solid rock of the cliff 
faces across the Nile. In a ma- 
terialist heaven you had to make 
a good impression and make it 
quickly. You therefore arranged— 
for the wise man spent years pre- 
paring his own tomb—for a good 
deal of gold and jewels to be 
buried with you. To prevent 
these being stolen, your tomb 
was sealed with a stone and the 
site covered in a great pile of 
rock debris. This was supposed 
to deceive robbers. It did not. 
Of all the tombs that have been 
explored, only one of any value 
had not been looted. The rob- 
beries went on during the very 
same ages that other burials were 
taking place. Tomb-making and 
tomb-robbing were conducted 
simultaneously. It brings to mind, 
in its naiveté, the picture of a 
group of children elaborately 
burying a sparrow and watching, 
blankly, as the dog digs it up 
again. 

But although Thebes of the 
dead is a city of empty tombs, it 
is a deeply interesting place to 
visit. The high brown cliffs are 
approached by a causeway, built 
for dragging the sarcophagi on 
sleds to their resting places. The 
causeway turns a corner into the 
Valley of the Kings, a bleak and 
stony place, sun-drenched and 
silent. Here and there on the 
slopes are trenches. Down into 
these run steep ramps made for 
the sarcophagi to slide down. Be- 
low is the entrance to the tomb, 
no bigger than a normal door to 
a house. Indeed, the tomb itself 
is a house cut into the rock, with 
corridors, rooms, closets and a 
bedroom where the master slept 
until his inevitable and joyous 
awakening to a life of pleasure. 
These rooms and corridors were 
once crammed to the ceiling with 
treasure and household goods. 
They are empty now, but the wall 
paintings, astonishingly preserved 
in the dry Egyptian air, are still 
there to delight the spectator’s 
eye with a hundred vivid and 
highly realistic scenes of life after 
death. 

In one tomb, and in one alone, 
the dead man still lies, awaiting 
his promised resurrection. He 


was an unimportant Pharaoh called Tut- 
ankhamen. He lived in troubled times; he 
died young; he was buried in haste. It seems 
that the site of his tomb was forgotten by 
everybody, including the robbers. When it 
was discovered in 1926, it was intact. The 
king lay on a nest of coffins, two of which 
were of gold and lapis lazuli. The coffins 


were in a series of shrines. Outside the 
shrines was piled a houseful of furniture 
and ornaments, including a throne of gold. 
The treasure has been carried off to the 
museum in Cairo, but the king remains. We 
have evidence that at least one of the people 
who prepared his tomb did not seriously be- 
lieve that his master would rise and inspect 





his work. There is a tarnished patch on one 
of the shrines, where the gold leaf had been 
adulterated. The gilder had cheated, secure 
in the belief that nobody would know he 
had done so until long after the tomb was 
sacked. It is surprising that nobody else 
seems to have followed his example. 
Continued on Page 169 
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There will be other fine new jets in the next decade, but none will take the place of the DC-8 jet 


as far as you, the passenger, are concerned. The DC-8 is a product of United Air Lines’ extra care 


in serving passenger needs and Douglas Aircraft Company’s design and manufacturing skill. The 


result is the best of the jets—the roomiest, quietest, most comfortable plane in the air. See for 


yourself—soon. For reservations, call United Air Lines or your Travel Agent. 


The DC-8's big picture windows—twice the size of those in other jets—give you an unexcelled view 








Keel free to be bedutijitl... 


in this new FREF-LIFT 7 WARNERS 


Now you can forget all the tug-o’war stories you’ve ever heard about corselettes. Free-Lift’s® famous “floating” bra ends shoulder strap strain . . . lets you 


slim all in one sinuous line in comfort. A feature exclusive with Warner’s®. Many different styles to $37.50. This one: 3716 White, $16.50. At your nicest stores. 
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Continued from Page 167 

The city of the dead has a profound 
effect upon the city on the other bank 
of the Nile, the living Thebes. If being 
dead was nothing but an eternity of 
material joys, the ancient Egyptian saw 
no reason why he should not wallow in 
them when he was alive. Whatever it 
was you wanted—a gold and lapis- 
lazuli collar, rare spices, an ivory bed— 
you could enjoy it now, and you could 
take it with you. Materialism, as a way 
of life, could go no further: An Amer- 
ican might well think he owed himself a 
Cadillac, but no American has yet, so 
far as I know, been buried in one. Re- 
ligiously inclined or not, he would con- 
sider it improper. 

The city of Thebes was the greatest 
center of luxury trades in the ancient 
world. Homer, who had a taste for high 
living himself, remarks that the precious 
objects in Thebes were more numerous 
than grains of sand. Now we know from 
our own experience that an economy 
based on a high rate of consumption 
can be kept going only by keeping the 
buyer in a mood to consume. A whole 
profession of men expert in whetting 
our appetites has grown up around us. 
They assure us, almost every minute of 
our waking day, that it is right and 
proper to consume as much as we can. 
If they find we are not doing it, they 
gently, humorously berate us. 

In Thebes, the persuaders—and the 
profession existed there in full force— 
went further still. They assured the pub- 
lic that materialism was not only the 
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way of the world; it was also the way of 
heaven. They set up a perpetual Christmas. 
Religion, they said, was purely a matter of 
giving sumptuous gifts to the gods. The 
gods themselves were innumerable, and 
unimportant. What mattered was that 
they should be given an unending supply 
of costly presents. Now since the gods were 
only stone statues, the gifts had to be re- 
ceived by someone on the statue’s behalf. 
The persuaders said that they themselves 


should receive the gifts. Thus arose the 
most astonishing, the most rapacious and 
most powerful priesthood in the history 
of the world. 

I call them priests, but they were much 
more. They were an élite, such as the 
Communist party members are in Russia, 
who controlled the thoughts and the daily 
lives of every inhabitant of the country. 
They invented the Egyptian religion, un- 
ashamedly adding to_it whatever suited 


their purpose. They invented the laws. 
They invented gods by the hundred. They 
invented rituals of worship, and they in- 
vented the heaviest system of ecclesiastical 
taxation in history. They even invented 
the Pharaoh, by declaring that the su- 
preme ruler of Egypt was, in fact, a god 
himself: that is, if he gave them enough 
gifts. If he did not—and a few rebelled— 
they dethroned him and put somebody 
more respectful in his place. Lastly, they 
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Youll find its the Bright Continent these days! 


There’s nothing “dark” about Africa any more. This 
last, unspoiled vacation wonderland is bright with 
sunlight ... progress... and fun! 

Wild herds graze in the shadow of snow-capped 
Kilimanjaro. Natives work at their age-old crafts in 
Bantu kraals, villages unchanged for centuries. Ele- 
phants block traffic on the roads of Kruger National 
Park (a word to the wise—take your pictures from 
inside the car . . .). All this just a spear’s throw away 
from the sophistication of Cape Town or Johannesburg! 

How to get there? On a “Round Africa” sea-safari 
by Union-Castle ship, of course! 

In London you board one of the fine Union-Castle 
vessels, Then south to the wonders of Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Dar es Salaam, Lourengo Marques, and 
other exotic ports. You're not tied down to any iron- 


clad itinerary, either. You may disembark at any port- 
of-call and travel overland to pick up your ship at 
the next port. Or wait for the next ship! 

How much will this fantastic, 15,000-mile tour 
cost you? As little as $9 a day! Let your Travel Agent 
quote you the low, low fares. Or send for free beok- 
let “See Colourful Africa.” Write Dept.H-3, Cunard 
Line, General Passenger Agents for Union-Castle 
Line at 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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invented the most stupendous temples ever 
built. Let us visit one. 

Karnak is a tiny Arab village on either 
side of a sandy road that leads out of Luxor. 
We drive along the road for five minutes 
and come suddenly to a vast open space. 
On either side of us is a great avenue of 
sphinxes. Each sphinx crouches on a 


pedestal, and is bigger than a man. This was 
the boulevard that led from the city of 
Thebes to its major temple, the Great 
Temple of Amon at Karnak. On our right 
is its majestic entrance. 

It is a vast wall, tapering toward the top 
and divided into two parts by a gateway. Its 
shape, its gigantic size, the boldness of the 


conception show that nobody was meant to 
go through such an entrance without being 
struck with awe. Nobody, I think, ever has. 

Immediately after the gateway comes a 
courtyard. It is so huge that the spectator 
seems to shrink, while the great gate itself, 
looking back at it, is diminished to an 
ordinary doorway. Massive columns, bulg- 
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ing at the top, stand on all sides 
like an army. We cross the court- 
yard and come to another door- 
way, as vast as the first. We go 
through it and, like generations 
of visitors before us, we are dum- 
founded. 

We are in the great Hypostyle 
Hall. The Pharaohs who built 
it—it took nine of them—in- 
tended that nothing of its sort 
could be seen anywhere else in 
the world. Their world was small 
compared with ours. But there 
is still nothing to compare with 
it. The Hypostyle Hall is three 
hundred and thirty feet long by a 
hundred and eighty feet wide. It 
is filled with thirty-four colossal 
columns, holding up a stone reof 
seventy-five feet from the floor. 
The columns are fifty feet in cir- 
cumference. Such figures are 
hard to grasp, but there is a 
better way of judging the scale of 
this immense work: fifty grown 
persons could stand, with space 
to be at their ease, on the flat 
tops of each of the central 
columns. 

The columns are placed close 
together, leaving only narrow 
paths between them, except in 
the middle of the hall, where they 
fall back to leave a processional 
road. Once off this road and 
among the columns, you can get 
lost, as in a forest of gigantic 
trees. Not content with raising a 
tremendous piece of architecture 
in stone, the Pharaohs painted 
each of the pillars from top to 
bottom with symbols, texts and 
religious scenes. Some of the 
paintings still remain. They are 
sufficient to let us see that when 
the hall was new it could have 
been read like a colored story- 
book. 

Four more gateways, diminish- 
ing in size, lead into the temple 
proper, where few but the 
Pharaoh and the temple priests 
ever came. The scale of the ar- 
chitecture here is much smaller. 
Grandeur stopped where the 
people stopped. The sanctuary is 
no more than a set of rooms, an 
apartment for the statue of the 
god Amon, who was bathed, 
dressed and offered gifts and 
food every day to the sound of 
music. 

But there is no feeling of 
solemnity. There is no sense of 
the mysteries of religion. Nor 
could there very well be. The 
walls of the inner sanctuary are 
covered with reliefs that are as 
pragmatical as the advertising 
pages of a magazine. They show 
innumerable processions, each 
led by a Pharaoh, and each 
Pharaoh is followed by a long 
line of retainers, every one of 
whom is bringing a gift for the 
god. The decoration is a sacer- 
dotal hint to the reigning Pharaoh 
and it isa hint as broad asa barge. 

Continued on Page 173 
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Continued from Page 170 

The Pharaohs obliged handsomely. 
At one time the priesthood was so rich 
that they owned one third of the wealth 
of Egypt. But the arrangement worked 
two ways. The reigning Pharaoh do- 
nated immense treasure to the priests. 
They, in return, allowed the Pharaoh to 
use the temple as a propaganda 
machine. 

We can best see how this was done by 
leaving the Great Temple of Karnak 
and going to the temple of Amon at 
Luxor. It is smaller, though still mas- 
sive. It has much the same entrance. But 
in front of it stand six colossal statues, 
two of them seated, the others standing. 
These are statues of Ramses II and they 
had exactly the same purpose as his 
statue in Cairo. They told the wor- 
shipper, six times over before he even 
set foot in the temple, that Ramses II 
was a mighty man. On the gateway itself 
is a bas-relief, much in the style of a 
formalized poster, which narrates one 
of Ramses II's famous victories. Inside 
the temple, the propaganda grows even 
more insistent. In one of the courtyards 
there are no less than thirteen gigantic 
Statues, this time of the Pharaoh 
Amenhophis III. They are seated. They 
stare straight ahead. Their expression is 
one of utter calm. Their physique is that 
of giant athletes. Nobody in real life 
ever sat so impressively, nobody ever 
had such calves and biceps, nobody 
ever had such an expression of godlike 
tranquillity. But massive lumps of 
stone insist thirteen times that Amen- 
hophis had all these things: and the 
whole affair is so big that you believe 
it, at least while you are standing by the 
huge feet of these monstrous advertise- 
ments. 

The Pharaohs were much given to 
describing their own personalities, but 
we are quite unable to gather from the 
inscriptions they have left behind what 
a Pharaoh was really like. The inscrip- 
tions are about as self-critical as the 
pronouncements of a heavyweight 
boxer on the day before a fight. 

We would, in fact, know nothing 
about the Pharaohs at all except their 
triumphs, if it were not for the fact that 
there is one rent in the curtain of favor- 
able propaganda. One of these great 
men was a woman. 

Her name was Hatshepsut and we are 
not at all sure how she managed to 
clamber onto the throne of Egypt. It 
happened, after all, three thousand 
five hundred years ago and all we have 
to go by is a handful of inscriptions on 
temple walls. But it appears that she 
was the wife of a temple priest, Thut- 
mose, who had some slender claim to 
the throne since he was the son of the 
reigning Pharaoh through an obscure 
concubine. According to the inscrip- 


Thutmose on this significant spot, under 
the nose of the Pharaoh, who abdicated. 
Thutmose thus became the absolute mas- 
ter of everybody in Egypt, except his wife. 

She, too, had a claim to the throne. She 
was of royal blood. She was beautiful, and 
she was an aggressive woman. She rallied 
a party of nobles round her, made up of 
men who disliked Thutmose as the tool 
of priests, and got herself made co-regent 
with her husband. 


But this did not satisfy her. She decided 
that it was time she wore the breeches, 
which were, in this instance, the elab- 
orately folded loincloth of the divine kings 
of Egypt. She insisted that although she 
was a woman, she was also Pharaoh. Since 
the Pharaohs played a large part in all re- 
ligious ceremonies, this created havoc 
not only in the court but in the temples. 
Egypt, which for centuries had been ac- 
customed to the rule of a man, now was 
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tion he had carved on the temple at 
Karnak, one day he was suddenly 
wafted up to heaven and there was 
crowned by the sun god himself. We 
need not believe this. But his accession, 
it seems, did not lack drama. In one of 
the courtyards of the temple was a spot 
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On a great feast day, the priests, who 
were weary of the reigning king, stood 
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so childish as to be incredible if the evi- 
dence were not still clearly before our eyes. 
Hatshepsut, as deep a believer in publicity 
as any male Pharaoh, had filled Thebes 
with monuments and reliefs glorifying 
herself. The old Pharaoh and Thutmose II 
now ordered that everywhere Hatshepsut 
had put her name, it should be chiseled 
out and their own put in its place. Where 
the figure or the face of the queen had 
been carved, that had to be chiseled out too. 


As a result, they made Hatshepsut im- 
mortal. You cannot erase from stone 
without leaving clear evidence of what 
you have done. The outline of Hatshepsut 
with all her features hacked away is 
pointed out to every visitor today. The 
blank space where her name had been is 
the most interesting feature of the bas- 
reliefs in the temples she built. The best 
that can be said for the infantile rage of 
Thutmose If and his father is that 


Hatshepsut must have been a terrible 
woman to put up with. 

And they were not finished with her. The 
old man died and the brawling broke out 
once more. Thutmose II fell ill, and per- 
haps in a final attempt to keep the woman 
off the throne, he made overtures of peace 
to her husband, the other Thutmose. It 
was a mistake. The two Thutmoses reigned 
together for three years and then Hatshep- 
sut was back, this time for good. 
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Officially, she had equal power with 
her husband. In fact, she was supreme. 
As an inscription says: “The Divine 
Consort, Hatshepsut, adjusted the af- 
fairs of (Egypt) according to her own 
decisions. Egypt, was made to labor 
with bowed head for her, the excellent 
child of god, who came forth from him.” 

It will be seen that she had solved the 
problem of being a woman and the son 
of a god at the same time. She solved it 
in the feminine manner: that is, she ig- 
nored it completely. Her bosom friend 
was an architect. She set him to build 
her a magnificent temple on the other 
bank of the Nile, where it can still be 
seen. On the walls, she had carved the 
whole story, illustrated with bas-reliefs 
of her divine birth. She had herself 
shown as a boy. She also showed her- 
self being acknowledged as a queen by 
the old Pharaoh who was the father of 
her husband. She reigned for twenty- 
one years, filling the court with her fa- 
vorites, and indulging in such womanly 
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pastimes as sending vast expeditions in 
search of rare perfumes. Then she died. 
Thutmose ruled alone at last. 

He has left a permanent record of 
his impressions of married life. Fol- 
lowing the example set him, he hacked 
out Hatshepsut’s name wherever he 
found it and built walls round the 
obelisk which she had put up in the 
temple of Karnak so that nobody 
could see it. But Hatshepsut had the 
last word. The wall has fallen down. 
Her obelisk still stands. 

Such, then, were the Pharaohs in real 
life. Yet when they moved in proces- 
sion through the vast courtyards of 
their temples, or were glimpsed, be- 
tween the gigantic statues, everybody, 
except the priests, thought them gods. 
Perhaps when they stood underneath 
one of their toweiing statues, they 
thought so too. The temptation to do 
so must have been strong. The Phar- 
aohs were by far the most successful 
rulers of the ancient world and two im- 
mense statues, known to us as the 
Colossi of Memnon stand on the plain 
in the dead city of Thebes to witness 
that the Pharaohs were by far the rich- 
est. Not even the Romans could afford 
to erect statues to themselves as big as 
these. They bear witness, for me, to an- 
other fact: there is no idea so silly that 
you cannot persuade a great number of 
people to believe it is true. As they told 
me in my advertising agency, all it 
needs is time, money and a sense of 
dedication. The Egyptians were the 
first people in the world to have all 
three. THE END 
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The odd dichotomy, mentioned be- 
fore, that splits the Air Force in many 
sectors is also evident among the pilots. 
Proud as they are of their skill and 
courage, imbued as they are with the 
romance of flying, they are at the same 
time highly conscious of their imper- 
manence. Science is trying hard (and 
succeeding to a startling degree) to 
make them unnecessary. “Phasing out” 
and “phasing in” are key words in 
USAF—you could almost set the 
phrases to that appropriate music 
from My Fair Lady. Human beings, it 
seems likely, are eventually to be 
phased out, along with a good deal of 
other obsolete equipment, to make 
room for electronic marvels. Already 
there are airplanes with “sophisticated” 
guidance systems capable of doing all a 
flesh-and-blood pilot can, and better 
and faster; and rockets containing 
homing devices, far deadlier than the 
best of interceptor pilots, are now as- 
sembly-line items. 

In the words of Gen. Thomas D. 
White, current Chief of Staff of USAF, 
“Complementing the unmanned ve- 
hicles of the future is the need for 
manned systems, because man’s skills 
and judgments will continue to give us 
capabilities which are nonexistent in 
machines,” yet it is possible that heavy 
and medium bombers will be super- 
seded by missiles. An Air Force flier 
can read the handwriting on the wall: 
a sharp decrease in the development 
and building of fighters, wholesale sub- 
stitution of rockets for airplanes to pro- 
tect cities and other strategic areas, 
and a tremendous accentuation of the 
program to get a “family” of ballistics 
missiles into readiness. Khrushchev’s 
threats involve the firing of unmanned 
weapons, not the dispatch of the Rus- 
sian bombers, and our allies want 
Thors, USAF’s efficient 1500-mile mis- 
sile, from us, not B-47’s. Significantly, 
when the planning brains of the Air 
Force look ahead they think in terms of 
outer space, and human beings may 
not necessarily be capable of living in 
that void for a long while to come; I 
was told in the Pentagon that the main 
military consideration for putting satel- 
lites into orbit is to insure surveillance 
of possible enemies, a mechanical job 
of reporting that mere man cannot 
equal. 

All this tends to induce split person- 
alities in fliers. “‘We could reach the 
status of the horse pretty soon,” one 
of them said to me, a trifle wistfully. 
“Maybe the day will come when you'll 
see dames taking us over the jumps in 
a show. And if we break a leg, I suppose 
they'll shoot us.” 

Such uneasiness has not been helped 
by the success of our Russian competi- 
tors in the theoretically peaceful field 
of touring the universe. Rockets with 
sufficient thrust and guidance systems 
capable of planting the hammer and 
sickle on the moon, or of photograph- 
ing the far side of that heavenly body 
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and revealing an even more depressing 
view than we can see from here, seem 
to indicate that men aren’t much 
needed except as weightless, instru- 
ment-watching captives in the signifi- 
cant flights of the future. Add the 
conviction that Soviet scientists and 
technicians have far outstripped us in 
missile building and production, as 
well as the knowledge that these mil- 
lion-pound-thrust monsters are easily 
converted to the dropping of unwanted 
loads on this same planet, and you have 
a reason for the furrowed brows of the 
men with the diminishing wings. 

USAF, however, consists of a good 
deal more than slightly disturbed 
pilots. There are 833,100 of the boys 
and girls in blue (there were 925,000 
of them until recently, when a man- 
power cut was decreed, as well as a re- 
duction from 137 wings to 102), plus 
well over 300,000 civilians to help 
them, plus nearly 70,000 foreign 
civilians at bases outside our own 
country. Only a small part of the Air 
Force goes aloft, and the percentage 
would be even smaller if Armageddon 
were Officially ushered in; among the 
many disadvantages of modern war is 
the immense number of assistants re- 
quired for the men who operate such 
dandy devices for killing multitudes. A 
cynic has remarked, “‘Never have the 
few owed so much to the far too 
many.” Rifles are relatively simple 
weapons, bayonets merely require 
sharpening, tanks can be driven care- 
fully to prolong their lives, and idle 
destroyers cocooned; but idle aircraft 
deteriorate almost as fast as active ones, 
the bombers are so large they can’t be 
put in hangars, and all work is done on 
them outside whether baking in Sidi 
Slimane or freezing in Fairbanks; 
failure of complicated electronic equip- 
ment may mean the difference between 
life and death, engine or structural 
breakdown makes down the only place 
you can go, and SAC is operating on 
a fifteen-minute-alert concept. The 
nature of war has changed completely, 
and if there is another great conflict 
USAF feels we will not have time to 
install new froznatzes on our crippled 
planes or build more of them in the 
comfort of Seattle and Wichita. It sus- 
pects that Seattle and Wichita might 
not even be around. 


Changes in the nature of war are a 
matter of overwhelming importance, 
not only to us but to our foes. Long 
ago such a revered expert as Sir Win- 
ston Churchill pointed out that the 
West’s sole defense against wholesale 
aggression is USAF’s fearful power of 
retaliation. Nobody yet, soldier or 
civilian, has been capable of assessing 
the course of the future, but it is evi- 
dent that air power will be decisive in 
any kind of conflict. Hitler showed the 
way with Luftwaffe tactical support of 
armored columns, and later on the 
magnificent RAF pilots ruined the 
chances of a German invasion. Cer- 
tainly events in the lamented Korean 
War only underscored the fact that 
air superiority is absolutely essential. 

Continued on Page 179 
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So, in general, the Air Force’s argu- 
_ ments have been proved. Success ar- 
rived in 1947 when the air arm ceased 
to be a part of the Army and became a 
separate organization. This division 
was bitterly opposed by the Navy, an 
old hand at winning friends and influ- 
encing congressmen, and the alteration 
left some aching hearts. Suddenly air 
became the predominant branch. The 
largest part of the appropriations went 
to it. Since then, cut down by tech- 
nological advances and different mar- 
tial concepts, Army, Navy and Marines 
have been conducting desperate rear- 
guard actions on Capitol Hill and in 
the Pentagon. 

USAF is not particularly happy in 
its abundance of riches. Talking to 
key men, some of whom are occasion- 
ally frank, gives one the effect of a dash 
of cold water. Besides guarding against 
adversaries from without, the Air Force 
must guard against erosion from inside. 
Everybody, the men in light blue often 
think, wants to get in on the act. Al- 
though they have all been told by the 
President and the Department of De- 
fense to be good boys and keep their 
voices low, arguments break out among 
the services. Army has its own air 
force, limited, but ambitions haven’t 
been stilled; the organization has its 
own fields, trains its own pilots, dreams 
of huge air lifts, pentomic divisions, 
argosies of helicopters and GI’s sail- 
ing from battlefield to battlefield on 
individual flying carpets. Navy has 
supercarriers, atomic submarines with 
which it is apparently ready to fight a 
war from under the polar ice cap, a 
large and efficient air arm, and a burn- 
ing desire to take over part of the stra- 
tegic mission. The Marine Corps’ flying 
section is well known and highly re- 
spected; presently they content them- 
selves with transport and tactical duties, 
but they wouldn’t mind a larger mis- 
sion, whatever that might be. 

Meanwhile, up in the ionosphere 
things are rough too. Marines, thus far, 
have abstained from hurling gold- 
plated basketballs into orbit, but every 
other branch has a handy, economy- 
size missile ready to go into production. 
These range from nasty little devices 
used in knocking out tanks to inter- 
continental giants suitable for damage 
six thousand miles away. Navy has 
Polaris-missile submarines that fire 
from under water, and Army has the 
Nike-Hercules which knocks down war 
weary B-17’s. It, or another future de- 
velopment, should obviate, in some per- 
fect day ahead, the need for the Air De- 
fense Command. The services maintain 
research groups devoted to themselves 
alone, ironically often staffed at the top 
by German scientists, and are at pres- 
ent squabbling with an over-all space 
agency set up by Congress. Recently 
the President had to intervene and as- 
sign more of the out-of-this-world 
mission to AF, which resulted in the 
resignation of Gen. John B. Medaris, 
Chief of the Army Missile Command. 

Confusion among the military is the 
order of our times, and it won’t end 
soon. As long as our men wear differ- 


ent uniforms and subscribe to different 
concepts, duplication and waste will go 
on. Co-ordination between branches is 
poor, the paperwork voluminous and dis- 
maying. Even worse, command decisions 
are difficult to come by. Thoughts of 
what would happen in the event of war 
leave some USAF officers stunned by the 
potential complexities. Interlocking head- 
quarters dealing with the European scene, 
for instance, arouse a pensive wonder. The 


decision to use atomic warheads has to 
come from the President, and the Strategic 
Air Command, a separately commanded 
outfit, would have to deliver most of the 
bang. And don’t forget NATO, which has 
general control, but seems unable to im- 
plement militarily its high purpose; or 
USAFE, which has supervision of the tac- 
tical end—and with fighters now carrying 
enough hell’s broth to wipe out cities, tac- 
tical tends to merge with strategic. And there 


are our wobbly allies, missile emplacements 
belonging to us and to others, our ener- 
getic State Department and Navy’s inde- 
pendent Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. 
A wag has suggested that the easiest solu- 
tion, come the outbreak of hostilities, is 
to install a calm man in a bombproof 
room with a ouija board. 

Some AF officers confide they often 
grow tired of the reappraisals which 
have become so fashionable. They think 
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war could happen any time, largely through 
accident, and that our one real force in be- 
ing is the Strategic Air Command. They 
think the reason no prolonged aggression 
has taken place thus far is because of SAC’s 
deterrent power. They believe Russia’s 
might in jet aircraft and guided missiles 
is increasing faster than ours, and that a 
time of mortal peril may well come in the 
next three or four years if the Soviet Air 
Force has achieved a definite superiority. 


These officers suspect that the old theory 
of cities laid waste and millions killed is 
outmoded, and that any all-out attack 
would be against our bomber and missile 
bases; with the men and machines gone, 
further conflict would become senseless, 
since it would take years to replace the 
trained personnel and their equipment, 
and subjecting civilian populations to 
massacre would add not one jot to an 
accomplished strategic victory. They think 


the “brush-fire” warriors are talking non- 
sense, because they couldn’t possibly hold 
their neat little police actions without the 
overhead cover of SAC. They believe air- 
craft carriers are the most vulnerable ob- 
jects in the world, and that a single B-52 
can carry more explosive power than an 
atomic submarine. They smile at Navy’s 
huge new radar picket sub, which must 
rise to the surface to use its most potent 
equipment. They are convinced that further 
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discussions of how we are going to fight, 
if we have to, are silly, the reason being 
that we have neither the will nor the men 
to match the immense reserves of Russia 
and China, and anyhow the fission of 
the atom has eliminated protracted 
mobilizations and leisurely voyages in 
convoys to foreign shores. They are 
sure the day of Normandy beachheads 
is long gone, that we have already put 
ourselves at a frightening disadvantage 
by being willing to wait for the first 
blow, and that unless we use our tech- 
nical resources and immense ingenuity 
to make machines do our fighting for 
us, we are already close to the point of 
no return as a nation. 

They do not say these things in a 
spirit of either jest or hysteria. They 
mean them. But sometimes there is a 
lighter note. A wryly smiling man, with 
stars on his shoulders, said, “You 
know, we have rather a different prob- 
lem from our enemies. If a war ever 
starts, I suppose the Air Force will first 
have to fight our Army and Navy, and 
then get on to dealing with the other 
guys.” 


The Air Force, albeit rich, respected, 
troubled—even bogged down by bulg- 
ing files and conflicting objectives—is 
one of our biggest industries. Meas- 
ured by expenditure and manpower it 
far surpasses such civil giants as U.S. 
Steel and General Motors. How did it 
get that way? 

Mainly through the agency of two 
gentlemen named Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, who ran a bicycle shop in 
Dayton, Ohio, while experimenting 
with gliders. Other pioneers had pre- 
ceded them, of course, including Icarus, 
who spun in after flying too close to the 
sun; and a host of battered balloonists. 
But the Wright brothers, attired in 
neat business suits, high stiff collars 
and ties, with caps firmly wedged on 
their heads, were the first ever to 
achieve controlled, powered flight, over 
the sands of Kitty Hawk in North 
Carolina—all twelve seconds and one 
hundred and twenty feet of it. Nobody 
paid any attention then, but here was 
really the start of USAF’s protracted 
period of labor pains. That was in 1903, 
and in 1907 the air arm was formed, 
under Army auspices, by the Signal 
Corps. Two men, a corporal and a 
private, were assigned to the Aero- 
nautical Division. Shortly after, the 
private went AWOL; history is silent as 
to his reasons for refusing to stay with 
the wave of the future, but it is quite 
possible that he was the initial critic of 
air power. If so, he was destined to 
have plenty of company in the next half 
century. 

In 1908, Orville Wright was showing 
a flying machine to the military. The 
demonstration was tragically inter- 
rupted by a crash that injured Wright 
and killed his passenger, Lt. Thomas E. 
Selfridge. However, the Wrights were 
back at Fort Myer in 1909 with an im- 
proved craft and this time sold “‘Aero- 
plane No. 1” to the United States for 
$30,000. The future of the USAF was 
assured, and you can see No. | in the 

Continued on Page 182 
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Continued from Page 180 
Smithsonian Institution now. Even a 
superficial scrutiny of it will convince 
you of the courage of the progenitors 
of our modern airmen. One of them, 
incidentally, was a Lt. Benjamin Foulois 
who, upon being sent to Fort Sam 
Houston in Texas with old No. 1 anda 
party of enlisted men to enjoy the bene- 
fits of better winter-flying weather, had 
to get his flight instructions by cor- 
respondence from the Wrights, thus 
becoming the first and possibly only 
pilot to solo by mail. In order to keep 
flying, Foulois often had to dip into his 
own pocket. When asked for fresh 
funds, congressmen were surprised. 
One member of the House is supposed 
to have said, ““What’s all this fuss about 
airplanes for the Army? I thought we 
already had one.” 

USAF’s early history is living testi- 
mony to the fact that you can’t keep 
good men down. The number of planes 
increased and more pilots were as- 
signed—although an appalling toll of 
both manpower and machines was 
taken in accidents. And evidently the 
new service had a certain informality 
of manner even then; a disgusted Chief 
Signal Officer referred to them as being 
“deficient in discipline and the proper 
knowledge of the customs of the service 
and the duties of an officer.”” Legisla- 
tive action in 1914 created an Aviation 
Section, and dreamers began talking 
of the Army’s having four squadrons 
consisting of a grand total of fifty air- 
craft. Such riches continued to be a 
dream, despite the outbreak of World 
War I, in Europe, until 1917, when the 
United States became a belligerent. By 
then foreign airplanes and engines were 
far more advanced than ours and, not- 
withstanding ambitious plans for 
“clouds of planes,” American manu- 
facturers failed to meet their promises. 
Our combat forces used a high per- 
centage of British and French craft, 
and no outstanding United States 
models were evolved. 

But World War I made the airman a 


hero, an image of romance. He stirred 


the public imagination—a helmeted 
youth with white silk muffler, and high 
boots and leather coat, fighting with 
fatalistic courage, spurning a parachute 
as evidence of cowardice, counting his 
life in hours and minutes, going up on 
dawn patrol with pajamas under his 
flying gear after a night of drinking 
champagne, he succeeded the plumed 
knight as the beau ideal. Individual 
combat, in contrast to the mud and 
fixed-position slaughter on the ground, 
was the order of the day. Chivalry had 
been forgotten by the vast conscript 
armies, but in the air it flourished as it 
did in tourneys of the Middle Ages. 
Flyers swept low over enemy airdromes 
to drop messages about the fallen or 
captured, forbore to finish off crip- 
pled adversaries, and royally enter- 
tained captive opponents. None of the 
hate and misery of trench warfare 
seemed able to touch these aerial mata- 
dors. The names of Germany’s Baron 
von Richthofen and Max Immelmann, 
of Canadian Billy Bishop, of French 
Georges Guynemer and René Fonck, 
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of British Albert Ball and Edward 
Mannock became famous. The Flying 
Circus, the Lafayette Escadrille and 
the Hat-in-the-Ring Squadron were 
soon immortal. 

American pilots had the disadvan- 
tage of coming in late with their own 
country, but many volunteers were 
flying for the French and British as 
early as 1915. The beginning of air-to- 
air combat had a faint touch of hilarity 
to it. Planes were first used for observa- 
tion and treated with suspicion by 
mud-bound generals. Enterprising pi- 
lots, however, took to hurling wrenches 
and firing pistols and shotguns at the 
opposition. Soon machine guns were 
added, unhandy adaptations of the 
ground variety, either fired by observ- 
ers in rear seats or attached to the 
upper wings in order to clear the pro- 
pellers. Ultimately synchronized guns 
were produced that could shoot be- 
tween the whirling blades. Aiming was 
done by sighting one’s plane at an op- 
ponent, and the small, maneuverable 
pursuit ships took part in complicated 
dogfights. At the same time, bomber 
aircraft were being developed to carry 
loads of high explosive. Arriving at a 
period when high-altitude killing was 
enjoying a definite spurt forward, 
Americans entered wholeheartedly into 
the game. Eddie Rickenbacker scored 
twenty-six victories, Frank Luke eight- 
een in a short and violent career ended 
by death, and Raoul Lufbery seven- 
teen. And there were many other aces 
(five victories were required for the 
coveted distinction) in our forces. 

In spite of these feats, and a series 
of superb motion pictures—such as 
Wings, Hell’s Angels and Dawn Pa- 
trol—to keep the memory of the fliers 
alive, as well as a growing conviction 
among air leaders that their arm would 
be paramount in another war, the Gov- 
ernment promptly forgot to provide 
enough nourishment in the form of 
money. Billy Mitchell, having embit- 
tered the Navy by suggesting it was on 
the way out as defender of American 
shores, kept up the fight for more ap- 
propriations; he had his planes sink 
three captured German vessels, includ- 
ing a battleship, off Chesapeake Bay in 
1921, and in 1923 other planes dis- 
posed of two obsolete United States 
warships. Eventually, having talked too 
freely, Mitchell was court-martialed in 
1925, convicted and permitted to re- 
sign from the service. A lull thereupon 
set in, intensified by the depression of 
the early 30’s, but dedicated men con- 
tinued to plan, design and hope, and at 
last the long-range heavy bomber came 
into being. With it, the raison d’étre of 
the whole fight for air power, the Air 
Force’s value was underwritten. The 
hardest-nosed of ground generals had 
difficulty arguing against a Flying For- To bring you extra lightness, extra mellowness, Grant's 
tress—which began test flights in July, IDENTIFIED BY THE ages can single an 8 full years. During those 8 
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giving them the wherewithal. Arner- 
icans believed in daylight precision 
bombing, and the British didn’t—and 
we proved our point at fearful cost. 
From Libya to Tokyo, from Berlin to 
Leyte, the steadily growing aerial arma- 
das of the United States blasted and 
burned and strafed until the enemy 
ships were gone from the seas and the 
enemy cities heaps of rubble. 

The names and missions still shine 
with undiminished glory: General 
Eaker riding in Yankee Doodle to 
France in the first B-17 raid; fighter pi- 
lots massacring more than fifty out of a 
hundred German transport planes off 
Tunisia, denying Rommel men and 
supplies; the attack on Ploesti, in 
Rumania, where nearly one third of 
the bombers were lost; the battle to a 
finish with the German Air Force dur- 
ing the Schweinfurt and Regensburg 
raids, with losses so high it was calcu- 
lated that a week of such operations 
would wipe out the Eighth Air Force; 
the fierce assaults on the V-1 launching 
sites that probably made possible the 
Normandy invasion; the great Decem- 
ber day in the Battle of the Bulge when 
the sun finally came out, enabling Amer- 
ican tactical forces literally to rip apart 
twenty-five Nazi divisions; General 
Kenney’s men in New Guinea, going 
in on the deck to drop parachute bombs 
and blast the scenery with .50-caliber 
machine guns; the P-38 fighters, oper- 
ating, with their wing tanks, far beyond 
the range the Japanese estimated they 


could, supervising the slaughter at Hol- 
landia, in which 390 enemy aircraft bit 
the dust; Air Transport Command fly- 
ing the Hump, faced with the prospect 
of Himalayan ice fields or jungles full of 
headhunters; General LeMay sending 
his B-29’s in at low level in the night to 
burn out the vulnerable cities of Japan; 
and then, on that fateful August 6, 
1945, the visit of the Enola Gay to 
Hiroshima, to kill more than 70,000 
people. 

It is well to note that a logistical 
miracle accompanied the victory of the 
Air Force. The fighting men could not 
have operated without bombs, bullets, 
spare parts, human and aircraft re- 
placements and staff officers looking 
far ahead. In training, development, 
morale—even in the issuance of book- 
lets on how to charm the natives—no- 
body really failed. 

Failure began at the close of the war. 
Once more USAF fell apart, and there 
were few who seemed to care. By 1947, 
already in the jet age and equipped with 
nuclear bombs, we had the pitiful total 
of eleven combat groups ready for bat- 
tle. It took another war—the Korean— 
to bring our air arm back to reality. 

Again harried by public disinterest, 
fighting in an unpopular conflict, the 
hard core of professionals in the Air 
Force performed superbly. Succes- 
sively they acted as artillery in support 
of land armies, smashed to pieces the 
North Korean means for massive sup- 
ply and reinforcement, and in planes 
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inferior to the Communist MIGs swept 
the skies clean. That they couldn’t go 
on to cripple Chinese aggression was 
not the result of a lack of ability but of 
a political decision. 

Today, respected, feared and well- 
blooded, the Air Force faces more 
problems than ever before. It must be 
ready for another Berlin airlift, to sup- 
port an expedition to Lebanon, to help 
protect Formosa, put teeth in the 
NATO alliance, provide rapid trans- 
port for airborne Army divisions and 
supply the ultimate punch in a cata- 
clysmic atomic war. It cannot afford to 
lose the technological race. It must con- 
quer space as fast as possible. It should 
anticipate future military demands and 
situations. It must remain alert politi- 
cally, for in the harum-scarum climate 
of democratic action simple virtue is 
frequently outgunned by influence and 
adept maneuvering. Above all, it must 
find and keep the men who are able and 
willing to carry out its missions—even 
when it can promise only blood, sweat 
and tears. 

USAF possesses the best-trained 
fliers and ground components in ex- 
istence. Too frequently, it does not pos- 
sess them long; industry offers greener 
fields for much of its personnel, home 
and mother are safer than the cockpits 
of the blowtorches now called airplanes, 
and a nation exulting in unparalleled 
prosperity doesn’t breed a strong spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The Air Force’s vul- 
nerable heel is a big turnover. 


Somehow, it still seems to find men. 
An old saying of the Air Transport 
Command ran, “The difficult we do 
immediately ; the impossible takes a lit- 
tle longer,”’ and the words continue to 
have meaning. If we are growing deca- 
dent and soft, the weakness hasn’t yet 
revealed itself in the Air Force—a visit 
to any base from Maine to Okinawa 
will dispel that notion. Some guys just 
don’t seem to care about living forever 
or getting rich or retiring early—for- 
tunately for the rest of us. 


USAF is composed of people, largely 
Americans like us. It isn’t an assem- 
blage of supermen, and does not claim 
to be. The quality, while high, varies 
considerably. Every command has a 
percentage of goof-offs, odd-balls, 
juvenile and postjuvenile delinquents. 
Even the august Pentagon suffers from 
fatigued, low-candlepower obstruction- 
ists bucking for a thirty-year pension, 
Politics within the organization plays 
an important part, and whom you 
know someiimes is decisive in the ad- 
vancement of a career. Although the 
influence of West Point is declining, the 
high command seems to contain a high 
number of members of certain classes 
from the Academy; these bands of 
brothers occur at rhythmic intervals, 
presumably because outstanding indi- 
viduals, elevated by the fortunes of war 
and superior ability, have decided to 
carry along their less-favored friends 
on a ride to glory. Until lately, unless 
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you were a flier you had little hope of 
obtaining an important post; now the 
qualifications have been changed, and 
the so-called “non-rated” officer can 
attain greater rank and responsibility. 
How the graduates of the new Air 
Force Academy will affect the hier- 
archy in the future is an interesting 
speculation: it will take a few years for 
those young men to come to the fore. 

Since General LeMay left SAC to as- 
sume the office of Vice Chief of Staff, 
certain disgruntled characters would 
have one believe that unless a man has 
belonged to the big-bomber boys his 
opportunities are considerably limited. 
Whether this is true or not, loyalty to 
your own unit is an AF characteris- 
tic—you stick with your kind, hot or 
cold, and present a united front. To a 
degree, this is a necessity; fliers know 
those aircraft are not pasted up there, 
and often their lives are in the hands of 
crew members and mechanics. 

But, over the years, a professional is 
required to prove himself, enlisted man 
or officer. If he hopes to become a gen- 
eral or a “Super Sergeant” (USAF 
recently created two new grades called 
E-8 and E-9), he has to go to school, 
be prepared for risk and change, and 
expect a lack of creature comforts. 
At the high-echelon level, the Navy 
tactic of “passing over” has been 
adopted; an officer too long in grade is 
forced to retire. The service practice of 
being graded periodically by a com- 
manding officer has both merits and 


defects, but no better method has yet 
been found. In theory, it provides an 
accurate measurement of an individ- 
ual’s personality and brains. In actual 
operation, it can be a vehicle for satis- 
fying petty spites and a great inhibitor 
of originality. 

Where and how a USAF man or 
woman serves presents a bewildering 
complexity. Except behind the Iron 
and Bamboo curtains (and quite pos- 
sibly Intelligence has not entirely neg- 
lected those areas), there are bases and 
units everywhere, 163 in the United 
States and territories and 113 in thirty 
fortign countries. Day and night, in 
fair weather and foul, while we sit fat 
and presumably happy, the B-47’s and 
B-52’s of SAC paint their contrails 
across Arctic and tropical skies, TAC 
(Tactical Air Command) bombers and 
fighter bombers lift their loads, Air-Sea 
Rescue and Air Evacuation perform er- 
rands of mercy with helicopter and 
plane, the control towers watch and 
wait, the fire trucks and ambulances 
are ready, the radar operators cease- 
lessly monitor the airborne early-warn- 
ing ships that range far to sea, the men 
in the “Texas Towers” on steel stilts 
off our Atlantic Coast observe the in- 
struments, the MATS crews fly from 
Wake to Tokyo or Maine to Frank- 
furt, and the Matador missile squad- 
rons hold countdowns in Libya. At Air 
Defense Command Headquarters in 
Colorado Springs men plot the air 
situation over the North American 
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continent at any given moment on a 
transparent map three stories high, and 
linked to it are the many fighter scram- 
ble pads where needle-nosed, super- 
sonic aircraft, loaded with electronic 
interception equipment and infrared 
rockets, are constantly alert. Far to the 
north, on frozen, isolated islands, more 
men scan dials for “‘pips”’ which cannot 
identify themselves. 

In Texas, Illinois, Mississippi, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Nevada, Missouri, 
Alabama and Arizona, airmen in the 
Air Training Command are learning to 
fly, to navigate, to refuel in midair, to 
repair and service engines, planes, 
armament and the guidance systems of 
missiles, to fire every kind of gun or 
rocket, to be administrators, photogra- 
phers and a hundred other things. AF 
officers with engineering and physics 
degrees work with civilian scientists on 
lunar probes, on putting men into 
space, on nuclear rocket propulsion 
and on constructing bombers which 
will cruise higher than 70,000 feet at 
speeds in excess of 2000 miles an hour. 
Brooks AFB School of Aviation Med- 
icine trains doctors in acceleration 
and increased G-forces, psychological 
problems, the motivation factor in 
hazardous missions, performance undér 
fatigue conditions, and the toxic effect 
of fuels on missile crews. In the Air Uni- 
versity at Maxwell Field selected offi- 
cers attend the Air War College and the 
Air Command and Staff College. Be- 
hind all this, and more, are airmen 


working in the “‘weekend warrior” sec- 
tion, the Air Force Reserve and the Air 
National Guard, who stand ready to 
join the regular establishment. 

When USAF became a global setup, 
living conditions changed materially 
for airmen. They never were good, and 
they are worse now, since an assign- 
ment can embrace such unlikely spots 
as Turkey, North Africa, Spain, Korea 
and Japan. The housing shortage 
around the world has been fought de- 
terminedly, but there is still much to be 
done at home and abroad. Bases rarely 
contain enough living quarters for ev- 
erybody, and men and their harried 
families occupy trailers in the burning 
Panhandle and the equally burning 
sands of Libya. Others are stuck in the 
muddy “boondocks” of France, in 
thatched cottages with inadequate 
plumbing in rural Great Britain, and in 
dismal quarters in Germany. At home 
or overseas, the rates airmen have to 
pay are frequently exorbitant, and they 
are not unfailingly received with glad- 
ness by local residents. Foreign duty 
brings language difficulties and loneli- 
ness and spiritual dislocation. Air Force 
chaplains, commanders, social work- 
ers struggle valiantly, and a program of 
community relations, language instruc- 
tion and marital counseling is a part of 
each installation. Schools and teachers 
are provided for dependents abroad by 
USAF, and the service doctors keep a 
close watch on diets and purity of food 
and drink. 
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Airmen are sold on marriage. They pick 
partners young these days, and they’re a 
fertile lot; many base hospitals need ob- 
stetricians more than flight surgeons. Serv- 
ice wives form a separate group; it requires 
a certain kind of personality—a good con- 
stitution and the fortitude to endure 
suspense-filled hours. All the men I’ve 
talked to agree that an element of supreme 
importance in a happy and successful Air 
Force life is to pick the right wife. 


Perhaps part of this avid snatching at 
such fundamentals of existence as chil- 
dren and the fun of associating with your 
own kind (USAF folk are indomitable 
party givers) is bound up with the hazards 
of military flying. Pilots look older than 
other men after the same span of years. 
They know what mouth-drying, paralyz- 
ing fear feels like. Plenty of them have 
failed to return, even from operational 
flying. Technology is changing equipment 


at a dazzling rate, and air crews are con- 
stantly confronted by new and ominous 
situations. But they rarely discuss the un- 
pleasant parts of their task. Just as the 
thought of the terrifying destruction they 
might have to launch upon another pop- 
ulation gives them no sleepless nights, so 
the prospect of their own fate isn’t a mat- 
ter for discussion. The job has to be 
done—they can do it. 

Air Force people I’ve met will be hor- 
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rified at my launching into a hearts- 
and-fiowers routine, but when one has 
seen a pilot come down with his flying 
suit soaked with sweat after an hour’s 
flight, or the haggard faces of a SAC 
crew home from six thousand miles of 
radar “bombing” and midair refueling, 
the urge is irresistible. It seems to me 
that we should be prouder of these peo- 
ple than we are. They are the inheritors 
of a great tradition; as long as there is a 
United States Air Force, their sort will 
be around. 

Should anyone doubt that, including 
our enemies, a sampling of USAF 
Medal of Honor winners is the answer. 
The American flier may have arrived 
late upon the scene of man’s unending 
warfare, but he has certainly demon- 
strated his cold courage and devotion 
to duty. In 1918, Lt. Edward V. Rick- 
enbacker, alone on voluntary patrol, 
attacked seven German planes and 
shot down two. Capt. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh flew a single-engine plane from 
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New York to Paris on May 21, 1927. 
Lt. Col. Addison E. Baker, whose plane 
was hit by antiaircraft fire over Ploesti, 
stayed in the formation for the bomb 
run and then crashed in flames. Fighter 
pilot Lt. Col. James H. Howard, sin- 
glehanded, attacked more than thirty 
Nazi planes harassing United States 
bombers over Germany. Capt. Darrell 
R. Lindsey kept his burning bomber 
aloft long enough for his crew to para- 
chute safely, then crashed into the Eng- 
lish Channel. In the Pacific, S/Sgt. 
Henry E. Erwin carried a prematurely 
ignited phosphorus bomb to the co- 
pilot’s window and threw it out, burn- 
ing himself terribly, in order to save his 
B-29 and fellow crewmen. During the 
Korean War, Maj. Louis J. Sebille, a 
fighter pilot, was hit by flak during an 
attack on an enemy ground position 
and deliberately dived into his target. 

They tell the story in Germany of a 
little parish much inconvenienced by 
operations at a nearby USAFE base. 
The flight path is unfortunately right 
above the church, and the American 
fighters don’t take Sunday off. Instead 
of complaining when his services are 
interrupted and his steeple rattled by a 
jet jockey’s booming afterburner, the 
minister pauses and leads the congre- 
gation in a prayer for the well-being of 
the young man up above. 

The rest of us, I think, should take 
the hint. THE END 
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HOUSE OF 
LITTLE WOMEN 
Continued from Page 158 


daguerreotype stands on the liv- 
ing-room mantel—symbolizing, 
one might say, the way she 
literally “kept the home fires 
burning.’ 

Many of the true-life episodes 
immortalized in Little 
took place in some of the earlier 
Alcott dwellings, when the girls 
were younger, but the sparsely 
furnished dining room of Or- 
chard House was the scene of 
some of them—the “Operatic 
Tragedy,” for instance, that the 
girls presented on Christmas 
night. The stage, showing a 
“gloomy wood,” was the dining 
room itself, and the curtain was 
a sheet hung in the wide doorway 
to the living room where sat the 
audience. The girls changed into 
their costumes upstairs. (The 
costumes still hang on the second 
floor of Orchard House, home- 
made even to the leather boots 
worn by Hugo and Roderigo, vil- 
lain and hero of the piece.) The 
little dining-room staircase made 
for marvelous exits and en- 
trances. 

In the dining room is the 
melodeon that belonged to Eliza- 
beth Alcott (Beth), and a silver 
water pitcher that was Emerson’s 
wedding present to Anna Alcott 
(Meg) when she married John 
Pratt (John Brooke in the book). 
The real-life wedding took place 
in the living room, just as Little 
Women says, and the bride made 
her entrance down the dining- 
room stairs that she had so often 
descended before in theatrical 
costume. June Allyson, in the 
most recent movie version of 
Little Women, comes down a 
copy of these famous stairs. 

Both living room and dining 
room are hung with paintings by 
May (in real life she studied art 
in Paris, became a friend of Mary 
Cassatt, and exhibited in the 
Salon); and behind her father’s 
study is her studio, with a plaster 
cast of her foot—the final, suc- 
cessful cast, for Little Women 
tells how she got her foot stuck 
in the hardening plaster the first 
time. 

All these links with Little 
Women in the ground-floor rooms 
at Orchard House send us up- 
Stairs to where the book was 
born—to Louisa’s bedroom- 
workroom with the sepia owl 
and the painted flowers. Here 
the simple, painted iron bed- 
stead, the arched fireplace, the 
crude bookshelves and cup- 
boards are as they were when 
*‘Jo” shut herself up there, “‘put 
on her scribbling suit, and ‘fell 
into a vortex,’ as she expressed 
it, writing away at her novel with 
all her heart and soul.”’ Louisa 


Women 


May Alcott, like her heroine Jo March, 
was a scribbler from childhood. In the great 
family struggle to make ends meet, all the 
Alcott girls, like the March girls, played an 
active part. At first they did it with their 
needles. They were great sewers— Little 
Women tells how they “divided the long 
seams into four parts, calling the quarters 


Europe, Asia, Africa and America, and got 
on capitally, especially when they talked 
about the different countries as they stitched 
their way through them.”” May could make 
a man’s shirt when she was twelve. They all 
made and sold dolls and dolls’ clothes. 
When Louisa began to sell her scribblings, 
instead of her sewing, to help swell the 
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family treasury, her stories were almost as 
crude and melodramatic as the Christmas- 
night “‘Operatic Tragedy” about Hugo and 
Roderigo. Then, a few years after the Al- 
cotts moved to Orchard House she went off 
to war—to the hospital in Washington. No 
need to melodramatize the tragic, humorous 
stirring scenes she witnessed there! Her 
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ever neglect to make your sour with the brilliant 
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warmhearted factual account—her first 
writing about things she really knew—was 
published in a Boston newspaper, and then 
in a volume that brought her $2000 and 
enabled her to buy her parents some fur- 
niture and the stone sink that still stands 
in the Orchard House kitchen. After the 
war she visited Europe as a paid com- 
panicn, and it was on her return that 
her publishers asked her to write “a 
girls’ book.” 


Into Little Women she poured all the 
financial struggle, all the family affection, 
all the “plain living and high thinking” 
that had been the Alcott story since her 
earliest memory. And in doing so she dis- 
covered her genius: the literary creation of 
young people, both girls and boys. For 
her children are true creations. Under the 
pen of a less gifted writer the four March 
girls could have been weighed down, posi- 
tively deadened, by the great quantity of 


their resemblances to the four Alcott 
girls; Louisa, on the contrary, gave them 
wings that have kept them aloft for almost 
a hundred years. 

Concord is a great place for children. 
They come here in throngs every year dur- 
ing spring and summer vacations, brought 
by their parents from all over the country 
to see the birthground of our national 
independence—the famous North Bridge, 
scene of Concord Fight with its statue of 
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the Minute Man who fired “the shot 
heard round the world.” Many of 
these young visitors have read Little 
Women. They find their way to Or- 
chard House, and the words “I just 
adore it here!’’ spoken by a small girl to 
her mother when I was last there seem 
to express the feelings of most of 
them. 

And yet, paradoxically, it is the one 
disappointment that many children feel 
at Orchard House that is their greatest 
tribute to Louisa May Alcott as a 
writer. They are shocked, almost in- 
credulous, to discover that there isn’t, 
that there never was, a great luxurious 
mansion next door, belonging to a rich 
old gentleman like Mr. Laurence. There 
never was a delightful boy like Laurie 
living next to the Alcott girls. There 
was no private post office in a hedge, 
where notes and little gifts could be 
exchanged between the two houses. 
“Where is Laurie’s house?” Young 
people have been known to burst into 
tears when the kindly lady guides have 
answered that “Laurie’s house” was 
invented, a totally imaginary mansion. 
“Then Beth never played the piano 
there?’’ It’s a cheat, the young visitors 
feel, an injustice that’s been done them. 
So vivid are those parts of Little Women, 
the purely fictional parts, that they 
have no right not to be true. 


Little Women and the later books— 
Little Men, Eight Cousins, Rose in 
Bloom, Jo’s Boys, Under the Lilacs, and 
the rest—brought fame and money to 
Louisa, and comfort to all the Alcotts, 
including poor worn-out Marmee. Not 
all these were written in Orchard House, 
or even in Concord. She considered 
Concord home, but she radiated from 
it. To Boston, where she lived and wrote; 
to New York, where she went to parties 
and met her fellow writers; to Europe, 
where she traveled with her painter sister 
May. When she did come to Con- 
cord—she often spent the summer 
there—she had too little privacy for 
her taste. As she grew older she lost 
the look of the tomboy “‘Jo”’ she had 
kept for so long; she became quite 
beautiful, with a spiritual, Virginia 
Woolf air about her. Her later writings 
achieved a wide circulation by being 
first printed in magazines, especially 
in “St. Nicholas.”” She never married, 
but she was a veritable Pied Piper for 
young people, including her own nieces 
and nephews. 

It was they—the children of her sis- 
ter Anna (the bride in the living room)— 
who laid her to rest on “Authors’ 
Ridge” in Concord’s Sleepy Hollow 
cemetery in 1888, close to Emerson and 
Hawthorne. Except for May, who lies 
in France, all the Littke Women are 
reunited here with their parents. It is 
astonishing, both in the pages of the 
book and in the rooms of old Orchard 
House, how very alive they still are. 

Orchard House, maintained by the 
Louisa M. Alcott Memorial Associa- 
tion, is open from mid-April until au- 
tumn (exact dates vary from year to 
year). It is closed Mondays until the ~ 
middle of June. There is a small admis- 
sion fee. THE END 
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SEGOVIA 


Memories of Old Castile 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOSEPH BREITENBACH 


@ The citizens of Segovia in central Spain have an 
unusual and healthy attitude toward historic build- 
ings. Instead of preserving them as museums, they 
keep them in active use. The town is richly endowed 
with 12th Century Romanesque churches, for ex- 
ample. The photograph opposite includes two, and 
is taken from the window of a third, San Lorenzo, 
in the northern suburbs. Altogether there are more 
than twenty. Of these, fourteen are still used for 
worship, two now house schools, and one has be- 
come a ceramics workshop. The same practicality 
governs the approach to other relics. T:* army 
stores its records in a medieval castle, the Alcazar. 
And the town drinks water brought by a Roman 
aqueduct built in the Ist Century a.D. 

Almost the only things new in Segovia are the 
Hotel Las Sirenas, opened in 1952, the electric 
trains on the sixty-three-mile line from Madrid, and 
the motorbuses of the Spanish tour companies. All 
of these cater to the tastes of outsiders, for the town 
now receives an ever-increasing number of visitors 
who come to seek refreshment in the crisp clear 
mountain air and to savor the history that the na- 
tives accept so casually. 

The classicists among these visitors walk along 
the top of the aqueduct, a hundred feet above the 
ground, and admire the work of the Roman en- 
gineers. The arches supporting the half-mile-long 
water channel are formed of granite blocks fitted 
together to stand without mortar or clamps; it is 
easy to understand why Segovians of the Middle 
Ages considered the aqueduct a superhuman achieve- 
ment, and called it “the devil’s bridge.” 

Royalists visit the Alcazar, a seat of the Castilian 
Court for four centuries, and pay tribute to former 
tenants. Here Alfonso the Learned studied astron- 
omy and concluded, 300 years before Copernicus, 
that the earth revolved around the sun—a heresy he 
soon recanted. Here Isabella lived as Infanta of 
Castile and met two of the most influential figures 
in Spanish history: Torquemada, prior of Segovia’s 
Santa Cruz convent, and Ferdinand, king of neigh- 
boring Aragon. Torquemada became her father 
confessor, and subsequently the director of the 
Spanish Inquisition; Ferdinand married her, joined 
his kingdom to hers, and went on to unite the whole 
of Spain. 

Art lovers study the towers, porches and colon- 
nades of the twenty Romanesque churches, and per- 
haps buy a few of the products of the ceramics work- 
shop. They explore the late-Gothic cathedral (a 16th 
Century building that seems almost recent in Se- 
govia) and scrutinize an El Greco and a Goya 
hanging in its sacristy. 

Some of the visitors go to all these places. But 
eventually even the most enthusiastic begin to think 
of rest and food and Segovia’s celebrated restaurant, 
the Mécon de Candido. In this simple house at the 
foot of the aqueduct are served memorable examples 
of Spanish cooking: roast lamb, paella (rice, saffron, 
meat and vegetables), and a regional specialty, 
cochinillo asado (tender suckling pig roasted so skill- 
fully that hardly a trace of grease remains). 

After the meal some of the visitors retire to their 
rooms in the new hotel. Others return to the buses 
for the trip back to Madrid. It is not surprising that 
the base of the aqueduct doubles as the municipal 
bus terminal. If congestion becomes too great, the 
Roman arches offer dozens of ready-made loading 
gates for practical Segovia. THE END 





THE VISION OF 
CHARLES DE GAULLE 
Continued from Page 81 


it also drew a line between the racialists 
and those who believed in the right of 
human personality. At one time it 
seemed only an accident that Germany 
and not France was the first to suc- 
cumb to the paralyzing disease of anti- 


Semitism. De Gaulle’s freedom from 
racial and religious prejudice, whether 
toward Jews or Moslems, has been 
part of his strength as the leader of a 
multi-racial community of peoples. 

In Algiers, during the war, he swept 
away by decree the racial laws of Vichy 
which Giraud had hesitated to repeal. 
One of his closest associates in Equa- 
torial Africa was the Negro governor 
Félix Eboué. The Moslems of North 


Africa regard de Gaulle as a man 
wholly free from the master-race con- 
viction which has ultimately brought 
disaster to so many empires. De 
Gaulle’s first Premier, Michel Debré, 
though baptized, is of Jewish origin; 
his grandfather was the chief rabbi of 
Strasbourg. Although France, with its 
cosmopolitan capital and its great sea- 
port, Marseille, on the doorstep of 
Africa, has always been at ease with the 
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Mediterranean races, de Gaulle has 
nevertheless set positive standards for 
the treatment of French citizens, ir- 
respective of color, race or creed, by the 
army and civil service. Only toward the 
Chinese has de Gaulle ever shown a 
racial indelicacy, as when he referred at 
a press conference in 1959 to the danger 
of “the yellow hordes.”’ But this was 
probably a semantic as well as a po- 
litical blooper. He was trying to in- 
gratiate himself with the Russians but 
merely offended them. 

De Gaulle’s tradition is a develop- 
ment of Marshal Lyautey’s colonial 
paternalism, designed to help native 
peoples toward their “evolution,” and 
it had a number of outstanding expo- 
nents after 1945 among French civil 
servants in Morocco. After Morocco 
became a kingdom, the change in the 
Lyautey tradition was reflected in Al- 
geria by a group of liberal civil serv- 
ants and soldiers who challenged the 
slow tempo of paternalism and felt that 
de Gaulle was on their side. 

De Gaulle has more faith in these 
young evangelists of the New France 
than he has in the junta of colonels who 
indirectly brought him to power. That 
is why, during his frequent journeys to 
Algeria, he often spurns ceremonial 
visits to Algiers in order to sit in the 
messes of the junior officers. He has 
spoken directly to the men who are 
doing the real job of healing the wounds 
of the fellagha rebellion, and has set the 
tone for their behavior by speaking of 
“our Moslem brothers.” 

When it is recalled how many mil- 
lions of young Frenchmen were edu- 
cated under Vichy and the German 
occupation, then the importance of de 
Gaulle’s example is understood. It 
springs not only from his recognition 
of the need for tolerance in a racially 
mixed society but also from his pro- 
found religious principles and his be- 
lief in the importance of the individual. 

The dualism in de Gaulle’s character 
showed itself most clearly during his 
retirement when he restlessly com- 
muted between “La Boisserie,” his 
manor house in Colombey-les-Deux- 
Eglises, in the province of Champagne, 
and Paris. Colombey is a hundred and 
fifty miles from Paris, but de Gaulle, 
even during the May, 1958, crisis, 
rarely stayed overnight in the capital. 
To reach Colombey without a car it is 
best to take a fast train to Chaumont 
and from there a taxi to the village. 
Colombey itself is tiny. In the referen- 
dum of September 28, 1958, there were 
216 eligible voters of whom 195 voted 
for de Gaulle and one against. The rest 
were ill or abstained. (De Gaulle in a 
rare quip announced to the mayor that 
the voter against de Gaulle was not 
himself.) There are no hotels in Colom- 
bey, and only a few rather ill-made 
roads. Although on Sundays a fairly 
large number of sight-seers come to the 
village in the hope of seeing de Gaulle, 
there is little to indicate that he is a 
tourist attraction—no flags, no massive 
portraits, no ceremonial changing of 
the guard, just a few picture post cards 
on sale at the tobacconist’s. About two 

Continued on Page 198 
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Continued from Page 196 

hundred yards from “La _ Boisserie,” 
a company of gendarmes guards the 
manor and keeps watch on potential 
troublemakers. 

Around “La_ Boisserie” ordinary 
village life goes on. The gendarme lieu- 
tenant who conducted me around said, 
“They have a proverb here. A man’s 
wealth is measured by the amount of 
dung on his doorstep.” The peasant 


farms all have great warm-smelling 
stacks of manure decomposing at the 
roadside. Out of 182 voters in the 1956 
elections, seventy-one voted for the 
Peasant Party. 

De Gaulle isn’t a farmer. He likes to 
walk through the fields or the Féret 
Gauloise with his Corgi, called King 
of Cardiff, occasionally accompanied 
by his wife Yvonne. But for him, “La 
Boisserie” is a bastion and a refuge 


against the world. Mme. de Gaulle, 
loyal, devoted and belonging to the 
haute bourgeoisie—she was the daugh- 
ter of a rich biscuit manufacturer—is a 
woman with the highest regard for the 
proprieties of family life. She, as much 
as de Gaulle, is responsible for the 
puritanical wave which swept over 
France after he became president. It 
was she who banished divorced people 
from de Gaulle’s immediate entourage. 
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Indeed, she has introduced into 
France—to the displeasure of many— 
that moral fastidiousness in relation to 
the head of state which was once the 
specialty of the British, as when di- 
vorced people were excluded from the 
former Royal Enclosure at Ascot. 
Austerity isn’t usually regarded as a 
French virtue or even a French quality, 
despite the fact that, outside Paris, it is 
probably as widely practiced as any- 
where in the West. De Gaulle intro- 
duced “‘austerity”’ into French politics 
under the name of “sévérité.” It ac- 
cords with the mood which regulates 
the life both of the French President 
and of his family. De Gaulle has long 
given up smoking; he drinks wine but 
nothing stronger; at table he is frugal. 
His tastes in art are classical and are 
associated with the history of France 
rather than with the avant-garde. In 
giving Malraux a free hand to reor- 


WE BELIEVE 


ganize the state theaters like the 
Comédie Frangaise, he has placed chief 
emphasis on the pomp of the tradi- 
tional theater. Corneille and Racine 
have been restored to their predom- 
inant place on the French stage. 

De Gaulle himself, like his father 
who was a professor of philosophy, is a 
man of profound culture. His favorite 
reading at Colombey is history and 
philosophy, and his own literary style 
is Ciceronian. His Memoirs are of a 
high literary order, and can stand with- 
Out discredit by the side of the works 
of Josephus, Caesar and Thucydides as 
the achievement of a historian who 
took part in the making of history. But 
de Gaulle isn’t merely a good writer; 
he is also an efficient businessman, an 
activity in which he has the help of 
Georges Pompidou. 

The profits from the sale of de 
Gaulle’s Memoirs in book form go 
directly to his private account in the 
Rothschild bank. The profits from 
syndication go to a foundation for the 
care of handicapped children. It is a 
charity which has always had the offi- 
cial sympathy of the de Gaulles be- 
cause their own daughter, Anne, who 
died at the age of twenty, was herself a 
handicapped child. 

The de Gaulles were always a closely 
knit family whom suffering joined even 
more tightly. De Gaulle’s only sister 
was arrested with her husband in 1943, 
interned at Rennes and deported to 
Germany. His younger brother Pierre, 
who died last December, was also de- 
ported and imprisoned. His son Phi- 
lippe—named after Pétain—served as a 
naval officer and endured hardship, but 





survived. Through exile, separation and 
battle, Mme. de Gaulle has been her 
husband’s serene and dedicated com- 
panion. There is something symbolic 
in the fact that the vast flowered Cross 
of Lorraine—the emblem of fighting 
France—which decorates the lawn at 
Colombey was designed by her. 

“To my three brothers, my sister and 
myself,” de Gaulle has written in his 
Memoirs, “‘a certain anxious pride in 
our country came as second nature.” 

The family and France. The family 
of France. To de Gaulle, France has al- 
ways been a personalized image, “‘the 
princess in the fairy stories, the Ma- 
donna in the frescoes, France the 
mother.” He ends the first part of his 
autobiography with the cry, “Mother, 
such aS we are, we are here to serve 
you.” This sort of personification has 
gone out of fashion in the West during 
the last hundred years. It became the 
cliché of poetasters and politicians. But 
it has a respectable derivation, and 
when de Gaulle apostrophizes France, 
his rhetoric goes back to the classical 
models of Racine and Corneille rather 
than their latter-day perversions. 

Yet the image of Don Quixote irrev- 
erently intervenes—Don Quixote the 
immensely tall country gentleman with 
the long nose, “the knight of the rueful 
countenance,” his mind full of high- 
flown chivalry, seeking a lady to rescue. 
His sad nobility has much in common 
with de Gaulle’s; his dignity remains 
unimpaired despite his misfortunes. 


Don Quixote, confronted by disaster, 
always attributes the fault to external 
accidents and magicians rather than to 
himself or his cause. De Gaulle, in 
turn, has said that if France suffers mis- 
fortune, the fault lies in Frenchmen 
and not in “the genius of the land.” 

The impulse which has swept de 
Gaulle to success in the face of adver- 
sity is an unusual one in our time. It is 
a romantic realism. It is as if Don Quix- 
ote had also been an advanced philoso- 
pher and an experienced general, and 
had set out on his travels not merely 
with Sancho Panza but with regiments 
of inspired and disciplined troops. 

Today in the world of the Sputnik 
and the Lunik, de Gaulle remains a re- 
spected and considerable figure. He has 
the characteristic proper to all philoso- 
pher-leaders of being predictable. In an 
evil sense, Hitler and Stalin were both 
predictable because their behavior 
sprang from their sinister systems of 
thought. De Gaulle’s predictability 
springs from his Christian principles 
and his Cartesian training. He is a mys- 
tic devoted to logic. If, therefore, he 
repeats the pattern of his wartime 
diplomacy by balancing Russia against 
the West and vice versa, it isn’t be- 
cause he has decided that the policy 
worked in 1944 and so he will try it 
again. It is because his mind, working 
from a given set of premises—such as 
the need for Russia to have a friend in 
the West—leads him by inevitable logic 
to the same conclusions. 








Holiday’s REPRINT DIRECTORY of School 
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Holiday School & Camp Directory 


P. O. Box 868, independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 
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Enjoy food of superb 
quality served in a 
distinctive continental 
atmosphere. 
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OPEN DAILY...11:30 A.M. TO 12:00 P.M. 
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Treat yourself to the time of your life with 
this Old Town Lapstrake “20”. She’s big 
and roomy, just the boat for family cruis- 
ing and fishing. She’s versatile and fast — 
speeds to over 35 mph with 80 hp. 

Built of finest quality straight-grained 
red cedar—a proven time-tested material. 


Od Town’ BOATS 


Naturally buoyant. Old Town Lapstrakes 
come in a variety of sizes—the “14”, “16”, 
“18” and “20”. There’s one that’s right 
for you! 

“Fun Afloat” describes sturdy Old Town 
lapstrakes, canoes, dinghies, sailboats and 
skiffs. Send for your FREE copy today. 

Old Town Canoe Co., 773 Middle St., Old Town, Maine 
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from time to time about the oracular 
obscurity of some of his statements, 
particularly about Algeria. He remains 
the father-figure, all-wise, benevolent, 
like Oliver Cromwell, the Great Protec- 
tor. Yet it is the destiny of a president- 
monarch-dictator like de Gaulle to 
have tormenting doubts about the fu- 
ture of the country he serves. De Gaulle 
himself waves away mortality with the 

Continued on Page 207 


To the empirical British and Americans 
this mode of thought, though respected, 
is alien. It creates that very inflexibility in 
de Gaulle which so irritated Roosevelt and 
Churchill during the war. But for the 
present it isnot displeasing to Khrushchev, 
who finds an echo of his own systematic 
thinking in de Gaulle’s. 

In France itself, de Gaulle’s manner 
of thinking and acting is well under- 
stood, though there are complaints 





ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT WINE DISTRICTS 


Making much of the Grape! 


IT TAKES THE BEST of wine-grapes to make the best of wine. 
That’s why Widmer’s grow and cultivate mile-after-mile of 
their own vineyards. 

HERE EXISTS that same rare combination of soil, moisture 
and atmosphere which produces great vineyards the world over. 
Here the vineyardmen spend a never-ending round of skill, 
toil and patience . . . but the result is perfect wine grapes. 

And from such grape-perfection, plus exact wine processing 
and cellar-care comes the superb, unchanging excellence 
of Widmer’s NEW YORK STATE Wines. 
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“PORT 


Golden CREAM SHERRY 

Sweeter than most sherries . . . 
golden, full-bodied, brilliant and 
tawny... a great after-dinner 
sherry, or when friends drop in 


N 
WIDMER’S WINES 
Take the time to be Good 


For interesting recipes and facts about wine—write for free booklet. 
WINE WONDERLAND, or ask for it at your wine shop. 


W/IDMER’S WINE CELLARS INC. * NAPLES 1, NEW YORK 


Neapolitan PORT 

Rich, red, liqueur-like sweet 
wine; perfect after dinner or with 
snacks, for afternoon hospitality 
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‘travel 
alone? 
BACHELOR PARTY” | 


for unattached men and women. Exciting 
. different . . . with twice the fun — for 
evenings are included! 


Bachelor Party Tours for 1960 include: 
Europe—27 departures, Mexico—weekly 
departures, Nassau Cruise — 10 departures, 
Puerto Rico (Caribe Hilton) and Virgin 
Islands —weekly departures, Hawaii— 12 
departures & “Around the World”— 4 de- 
partures. Tours for all age groups including 
“Young Bachelor Party Tours” (21-33). 


Hailed as an “Excellent buy” by Esquire! 


Visit, call or write these travel agents for 
your free booklet “All About Bachelor 
Party Tours’ — America’s most talked- 
about new concept of travel! 


ane 


CALIFORNIA, L.A. 48 
Ferguson-Gates. Inc. 
| Travel Agents 

' 6505 Wilshire Bivd. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 36 
United Travel Agency 
500 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 
CH 4-0620 
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f ILLINOIS, Chicago 11 _——Richard Lewis 
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} SU 7-2588 PENNSYLVANIA, Pitts. 22 
LOUISIANA, Baton Rouge Anne Egan : 
Shaw Travel Service Travel Service, Inc. 
American Bank Bidg Park Bidg 
Di 8-4254 5th & Smithfield 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 17 CO 1-3942 
MacPherson WASHINGTON, Seattle 1 
Travel, Inc Travel Advisors, Inc. 
41 E. 42nd St. #303—4th&Pike Bldg. | 
MU 2-2272 MA 4-5357 | 
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See for yourselj! 


Soviet 
Union 


17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American con- 
ducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern 
and Western Europe. Several tours visit 
Bulgaria and Roumania and include Dalma- 
tian Coast and Black Sea Cruises plus the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. College stu- 
dent, teacher, thrift and first-class tours. 
Rates from $495. Ask your travel agent. 
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Visit the Holy Land! 


Middle 
East 


American conducted tours visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan Kingdom, Israel, 
Greece, and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, and Rus- 
sian Extensions. Frequent departures, 26 
days, $1557 from New York. Flying Sabena. 
Planned and directed by Harriet-Louise H. 


Patterson. Ask your travel agent. 
Write Henry Mecaskey 


New York 17, New York 





AUTOURIST 


209 Post Street 
San Francisco, YU 2-1866 


16 East 58th Street 
New York 22, MU 8-2030 


CARS IN EUROPE, INC. 

All purchase plans. 

Rentals free delivery/collection 

OSLO * STOCKHOLM » COPENHAGEN 

HAMBURG + FRANKFURT - PARIS 

also within Great Britain and Italy 
37 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ili., Fl 6-2341 








EVUROPE IN 1960 
for Students and Teachers. 


7@ day Tours with comprehensive and unusually 
inte sresting itineraries including visits to Scandinavia, 
RUSSIA, Poland, and all of Western Euro ee 

Attendance at Passionplay in Oberammergau, 
Salzburg end Edinburgh Music Festivals, and the 
aver caymete Games in Rome. 

Jetails from: 

EUROPEAN STUDENTOURS 3722 Wiishire Blvd. ie 














Round the World —$1995 All-Expense 
Enjoy an economical all-expense trip around the world. 
Visit ten countries with optional side trips in Europe. 
Frequent departures. Small, congenial groups. For free 
details write: Americans Abroad, Inc. 


Box 51, University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


$195—10th Annual Summer Sessions 


Abroad & U niversities of Madrid, Florence, Vienna, 
annes. Includes room & 3 meals daily for month, 

tours, tuition, wide ‘aol of courses, credit. Knowledge of 

language not required. Extensions in Europe ussia. 


Educational Travel Ass'n, Dept. H, 590-Sth Ave., NY 36 


See Bible Lands 


Visit Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Rhodes, Egypt, Jerusalem, 
Syria, Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bargain. 60 days 
all expense, escorted, only $1695. Write for Free infor- 
mation Americans Abroad, Inc., 
56 University Station, Mpis. 14, Minn. 


EUROPE 


through European eyes 
and not a penny extra! 


Unusual extra features and informed couriers 
let you see more and do more than ordinary 
tourists. A Personally Conducted Luxury Motor 
Coach Tour designed for Americans by one of 
Britain's largest tour operators. 
8-12 COUNTRIES * 26-32 DAYS + from $1099 
108 Departures + May Sth-Sept.10th «+ via 
BOAC, KLM, Qantas, Sabena, Swissair, Irish Air Lines 














Tea with an Folies Bergere, 
MP in London] other Cabarets 
ALL EXPENSES PAID! [ncluding Air Fare. 
ALL MEALS. DeLuxe and Ist Class Hotels, Trans- 
portation, Sightseeing, Excursions, Tips, European 
Taxes, Couriers and Horizons’ big extras. 

Send for FREE folder. Gives full 
details. Answers all questions. 
SPECIAL OFFER. $1.95 best sell- 
er, FIELDINGS’ SHOPPING GUIDE 
to EUROPE. Yours to keep. Enclose 
only 50¢ for handling and mailing. 

See your Travel Agent. Ask for the Horizons Tour! 


Gourmet dining 
Alfredo’s, etc. 

















HORIZONS OF EUROPE, 152 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36,N.Y. 
(—1) Send FREE European Tour Folder. 


(0 I enclose 50¢ for FIELDINGS’ SHOPPING 
GUIDE, mine to keep. 
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The Flying College (11th Summer) 


(1) Around the World—$2099. Full sight-seeing program 

with cooperation of foreign universities & government 
officials. (2) South America; (3) Middle East; (4) Europe 
(3 tours); (5) Africa; (6) Russia. For details write: 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 312 Taylor Ave., Easton 3, Pa. 





Comprehensive Summer Tours 

covering all Scandinavia, Central Europe, Italy, Spain and 
Yugoslavia. Extensions to British Isles, Russia & Poland. 
Grand Tour of Europe for $998, Oberammergau Passion 
Play incl. Study abroad, if desired. Leave June 14 & 28. 


Prof. Dr. Berg, Dept. H., Saint Mary's College, California 


THE GREAT "} 
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THE GRANDEUR OF SWISS ALPS 
AND NORWEGIAN FJORDS 

IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD... 
We show you America’s last frontier best. 
Our fifteenth annual tour season. 

Our plans and itinerary are better—let 
us prove it. See our colorful folder for 
complete details. 


EXCLUSIVE—the spectacular cruise of the “GYPSY” 
to the Columbia Glacier. 


See your travel agent or write 


Sceucry Unlimited 


OtUtA-\ 2123 ADDISON STREET 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA A 
pa en 


FEATURING THE SERVICES OF: 
PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 


7a yilasha Jag WL 7 





-—— BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 pene folder describes our inclusive 
circle tou 

GRAND. = days in Europe, 19 countries, $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 countries $1095 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Ravepe, 14 countries 

with Greece $1395 
All tours attend Oberammensat Senden Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from May through August. 


Organiza tion 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
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“For the Young 
of All Ages” 


27th Year 


Ss 
= 
— 


WU 


a $ 
= 51398 $1898 


30-0 days 105 Departures 11 itineraries 
Group of independent. Fully inclusive 


EUROPE 24-80 days trom $6 RR 
ORIENT 18-63 days trom $998 
AFRICA 25-67 days tv. $1794 
S0.PACIFIC 63 Days tr. $4398 
HOLY LAND 25-4 days ‘«.*1286 
So.AMER 14-72 Days from 5889 
HAWAT/ 4.44 days from 5298 
MEXICO 918 Days from 5269 


“We Greater Value Anywhere” 

State folders desired 
hes You STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 
Travel Agent 290 Study Trips to ‘Everywhere’ 66 Day 
European trips incl. steamer trom $798 


WORLD TRAVEL 


CAR is a MUST 
rN in EUROPE 









RANCHO MIRAGE, 
Dept. H California 





ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Bookiet, 
and early reservations to: 


300 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Dept. H-3 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hillis, Calif. 











ia | 
Order here for TAX-FREE 


delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 


Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
cured trouble-free. See Europe for far less 
by car! NO BOND REQUIRED. 

FORD FALCON AND JEEP 

MODELS ALSO OFFERED. 


JU 27-4650 











SHIP YOUR CAR —y 
FROM EUROPE :: 


Save Time! Save a 
ALL ARRANGEMENTS MADE 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE FOR EUROPE 
* Pick-up * Shipping * Insurance 
* Customs clearance * Delivery to home-town 
ENJOY YOUR ve ot Me LAST MINUTE 

FREE YOURSELF OF L DETAILS 
SHIPPING SPACE RESERVED IN ADVANCE 
Write for Brochure H 


CAR-OCEAN, INC. 
7 East 40th St.. Room 2000, N. ¥. 16, N. ¥. EX 2.7797 
. ©. Box 2794, Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 


Specieli ts 2 tromsporting cors trom poo ~- Network of agencies 
here ond abrood to awst ond ody: 














Virgin Islands Yachting Party 

$120 per person; ¢ garcons per cruise. One wee 

—— oraiee ak = ‘St. Thomas every pr eae ‘ee sailing 

eniniabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just rar sy rite: 
Yacht "Rambler", Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 





Europe for Less—Special Student Trips 
See E ape for Less with congenial college students & other 
young Its of your & interests. Economical 6- to 12- 
week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space limited! For 
details write: mericans Abroad, Inc. 
Travel Service, 50 University Sta., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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COLPITTS TOURS 
262 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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You see more 
You pay less 


TOURS 


°“ EUROPE 


Sailing aboard the new Bremen 

and Rotterdam, the Hanseatic 

and other popular steamers. 39 

te artures between March 2 
November 6, 1960. Also by 

Air. 

11 Countries—35 to 50 Days 
Many tours include 

Oberammergau Passion Play 


$747 to $1092 


CHOICE HOTELS. FIRST-CLASS SERVICE. 


For illustrated folders write to 
Your Local Travel Agent 
Tours Operated by The House of Trovel 
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SMART TRAVELERS 


A valid passport 
Enough money 
...and the 


EUROPE in vour NEW 
RENAULT on PEUGEOT 


$1133 $1650 


Deluxe 4-door DA oar “40 


rune 403"" 
PARIS DELIVER ARIS DELIVERY 


Ready-to-drive . . Full factory warranty and 
service in Europe. and U.S. by the distributors 
and dealers of Renault, Inc. and Peugeot, Inc. 

. all documents and insurance available. 


PICK THE PLAN sc vcrycu’the most 
STRAIGHT PURCHASE 
HOME-RETURN PLAN 
FINANCE PLAN 


1. 
3. 
4. TRADE-IN PLAN 
5S. RENTALS 





FREE “Motor Guide For Europe” 


6 UNUSUAL TOURS 

FOR DISCRIMINATING TRAVELERS 
Specially Planned by HAROLD 

of Newman's European Seoned Gusae. THE ojases 
te go and see. THE hotels to stay a’ 


places 
to dine. pages with maps and *stustrations. 











see your RENAULT-PEUGEOT dealer 
OR WRITE FOR BROCHURE H 


CO%r% OVERGEAS, inc. 


425 PARK AVE., N.Y. 22, N.Y. Plaza 1-3550 
The U.S. Distributor for Overseas Delivery of 
Renault, Inc. & Peugeot, Inc, Offices and Agen- 
cies throughout Europe. 














FREIGHTERS Are the KEY 


ur vacation now with new 1959-60, 14th pene 


of 1 Ford's ¥ s Freighter Travel Guidebook. This i 
usual and most 


valuable travel guides ever 
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ports in the West Indies, Mex- 


SATISFACTION 


Travel as you like... 
ESCORTED + INDEPENDENT - “HOSTED” 


(_) EUROPE—MANY DIFFERENT ITIN- 
ERARIES—Passion Play included in 
most. Escorted from 23-47 days. 
Priced from $510 plus transportation, 
air or sea. 

CL) CARIBBEAN-—IsLAND HOPS OR 
CRUISES —from Miami to Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, etc., 7-15 
days from $130. 6-day Jamaica Holi- 
day includes deluxe hotels, meals, etc., 
from $139. Island hop from Miami to 
4 islands, 16 days $570. 

(] HAW All—8-DaAy HOLIDAY—Choice 
of 13 hotels—from $86.85 Economical 
or deluxe escorted air or sea cruises 
from California—18-22 days from 
$493 including air fare. 

([] MEXICO—PoPULAR PRICED AND 
DELUXE—Leave any time. Four itin- 
eraries. Finest hotels. Sightseeing with 
English-speaking driver guides. Choice 
of five hotels in Acapulco. 7-15 days 
in Mexico from $120. 

Oo CENTRAL-SOUTH AMERICA— 
Independent or small group travel. 
16 days from Miami through Yucatan, 
Guatemala, Panama and Peru, or 21 
and 28 days “‘Around South America.”’ 
From $825. 


Check © Ad and Mail for New Folders 
Consult Your Travel Agent—He Serves You Best! 


108 N. State St. Chicago 2 
AN 3-7575 
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Knight Tours of Europe. Summer 1960 
xre. tours at econom 50 to 63 days in Europe 

8 countries. $1245 to to 1. 398. See Passion Play at 
Oberammer, Register early for June departures. For 
complete info. write directly to Loring D. Knecht, 
Director .Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


ico, So. America, Europe, the Orient, etc. It describes the 
IDE ships and accommodations, shows ports of call, time in 

GU traneit Seren. ee etc. Ford's  Pegighter Ly a 
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nie, travelers every- 
For all Europe and the Caribbean 
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S$. America—Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Incaland, Chile, 
Argentina, Seal escorted Brazil only "$1235 all-expense. Ali 
travel by air. — escorted groups. For FREE details, 
write: Service 


Box 52, Uni a = veag poll 14, Mi " 


AFRICA SAFARI and TIMBUKTU 


With DAVE AND PAULA WYNN 


CAPE TO CAIRO fecturing TIMBUKTU, VICTORIA FALLS, LAMBARENE and 
DR. SCHWEITZER, SAFARI, SO. AFRICA, etc. Open to all ages. 
DEPARTURE: June 28. 57-62 DAYS From $2996 
AROUND WORLD—BALI—SAMARKAND—Maor. 19; Oct. 6 From $2995 


WYNN WORLD TOURS, INC., GLENDORA, CALIFORNIA [EDgewood 5-3628 ao 


THE ABC’S OF EUI 
AUTO TRAVEL 


Brand new 1960 edition of Auto-Europe’s world-wide 
auto travel guidebook, Sth year—over % million used. 
Gives costs, dimensions, performance of 44 foreign 
cars; how to rent, lease or ship home and which is 
best for you ; cost of i insurance and documents ; mileage 
chart, kilometers-to-miles conversion table, routing 
map; 8 pages of cars (48 models) in full color. 
Learn how to save enough money on a foreign 
car to pay for your trip to Europe! 


FREE FROM 
AUTO-EUROPE 


NEW YORK: 25 West 58th St. N.Y. 19—PL 3-1752 
LOS ANGELES: 268 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Col.—BR 2-292) 


pages, fu illus. p Estee 8 postpaid. For your 
copy, mail check or MO. today to: 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 22 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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and the PASSION PLAY 
OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, foremost 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of 10 country itiner- 
aries featuring London, the Passion Play, 
Rome and Paris. Weekly sailings March 30 
thru Sept. in Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2195 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1735 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class. —_ 1655. 
48 to 70 days. Small parties. For best 
accommodations, RESERVE | Now! 
Write today a ittustrated 
“H60": 


and suggestions. 
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Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
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DuPont Health Tan 


POLYESTER FILM 


SUN LAMP 


CAN’T BURN! Ste eit 


PATENTED 








Amazing New Sun Lamp is SAFE—yet gives you a 
Luxurious Golden Health Tan. DuPont polyester 
film blocks cut harmful burning rays—passes only 
LONG HEALTHFUL TANNING rays, no matter how 
long you choose to stay under it—CAN'T BURN— 
Many THERAPEUTICAL and VITAMIN VALUES—BE 
HEALTHY —get that “JUST BACK FROM FLORIDA 
LOOK.” Deluxe Mode! shown adjusts from 7” to 61” 
in height; 25” arm extends over bed, chair or desk; 
folds for storage; wonderful for travel. Oniy $29.95. 
Clamp-on Model $19.95. Postage collect. Send 
check or Money Order to: 


AMERICAN ATLAS CORP. 
Dept. 3-O, 312 Tarrytown, Richmond 29, Virginia 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 









SPANISH (."<:----:..) © FRENCH © ITALIAN 
GERMAN + RUSSIAN + JAPANESE 
ICELANDIC * MODERN GREEK 
any of 34 languages available AT HOME 


With LINGUAPHONE The World's Standard Conversa- 










tional Method — Vou Start toSPEAK another language 
TOMORROW or !1T COSTS YOU NOTHING! 
Onty LINGUAPHONE brings the world’s best native lan- 
guage teachers into your home. For just 20 minutes a day, 
you liste © Linguaphone’s life-like MODERN, conversa- 
ional Recordings. You hear 8 to 12 outstanding linguists, 
both men amd women, speak—you understand—you 
SPEAK. lt th ar 1atural way you learned to speak 
your mother tongue a before you went to school 
Used Internationaily schools, colleges, and business 
firme. More tha lion home-study students have 
e ed another lar ae thie ideal, conversational way. 
Send today for Free booklet, “ Passport to a New World,” 
that fully cribes the conversational method; also de 
tails on how you may obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit 
the language you choose on FREE TRIAL 
Linguaphorr Institute, T-37-030 Radio City, N. Y. 20 
| 7) a + wy 
Linguaphone institute 
| T-37-030 Radic City, New York 20 N. Y. | 
| Please send me FREE Book 
' Details of FREE Trial. No obligation, of course. | 
‘ My language interest is | 
| Address a sickeeal 
| City Zone State | 
| The World's Standard Conversational | 
' Method for Over Half a Century an 
te eee eee 





SPRING 
SPECIAL! 


Baby's First Shoes 
BRONZE PLATED 
IN SOLID METAL 














Limited time only! 

Baby's precious is 

shoes gorgeou a se 

plated in SOLID for only $3.99 pair. 
Don't confuse this offer of genuine lifetime 
BRONZE-PLATING with painted imitations. 100% 
Money-back guarantee Also all-metal Portrait 


Stands (shown above), ashtrays, bookends, TV 
lamps at great savings. Thrillingly beautiful. The 
serfect Gift for Dad or Grandparents. SEND NO 
MONEY Rush name and address today for full 
details, money-saving certificate and handy mailing 
sack. Write TODAY! 


AMERICAN BRONZING CO., Box 6533-R, Bexley, Ohio 
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150... 


PRINTED SHEETS 
AND ENVELOPES 


sqcoo PPD. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
THE FINE STATIONERY 
IN THE PLAIN BOX! 


World’s finest stationery value, and 
@ quolity gift for 42 years! Crisp, rich white bond poper 
printed with user’s name and complete address in Midnight 
Blue ink. Socially correct, and so convenient for dozens of 
yee ae uses. 100 6” x 7” printed note sheets and 
50 printed matching envelopes. Maximum of 4 lines of 
printing with up to 30 characters (including spaces) per 
line. Only $1.00 per 150-piece Introductory Box, 


BARGAIN! DELUXE BOX 
DOUBLE $150 $2.50 


BOX, ust Richer, heavier white 
Jumbo 300-piece | paper in the smart 
Double Box rat you fong-style sheets, 
50¢! 200 printed| each 6%” x 10% 
sheets and 100 print. | Printing as explained 
ed envelopes. A ter. above. Perfect for 
rific value at just | Professional, business, club use. 125 printed 
$1.50 postpaid! sheets and 125 printed matching envelopes. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


Sold only by meoil, directly from the Factory. Sotisiaction Guoranteed! 
The AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., Inc. 
308 PARK AVENUE * PERU, INDIANA 














PORTRAIT 


HAND DRAWN 
FROM YOUR PHOTO 
OR SNAPSHOT 
1Qs0 
An original work of art, 
superbly drawn by profes- 
sional portrait artists, can 
now be yours at this unbe- 
lievably low price. Com- 
pletely hand drawn—no 
photographic methods used! Add beauty to your home 
with these amazing lifelike portraits. Makes a unique gift 
for any occasion. Will last indefinitely. Compare to those 
selling for much more. Send photo or snapshot (will be 
returned postpaid with art). Size 12” x 16”. Delivery 

approx. | week. 


ONE COLOR PORTRAIT (charcoal, black & white) .. 9.50 
FULL COLOR PORTRAIT (pastels, in lifelike 
colors. State color of hair, eyes & complexion) . . 15.95 
Send Check or Money Order. No C. O. D. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
WYNN ART STUDIO, dep. 74, 


299 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y, 

















WEDDING CAKE K_ IFE 


« <= 


¢ 


ef FN 


Personalized! 


Sterling silver, personalized, all dressed for the wedding 
in white satin streamers . . . what a lovely way to cut the 
cake, while everyone applauds! Exquisite sterling handle, 
over 9” long, and serrated to do the job neatly. Send bride's 
3 initials, groom's 3 initials, and wedding date to be en- 
graved—she'll have an heirloom to remind her forever of 
the first cake it ever cut! Gift boxed, with wedding cake 
legend enclosed. $4.95 complete. Satisfaction 


or money back. immediate delivery. 


Joan Cook, Bluebook for Brides, 
Centerport 7, L.I., N.Y. 





MEN! WE FIT 
W-|-D-E 
FEET! 


E to EEEEE Only 


Sizes 5 to 13 


Men only. Casual, 
dress, work shoes 
that really fit. 
Top quality, pop- 
ular prices. Money 
Back Guarantee. 


Not sold 
in stores 


Write Today 
for FREE CATALOG 


HITCHCOCK SHOES, Hingham 6-B, Mass. 














CUT TRAVEL COSTS! 


New 1960 THRIFTY TRAVEL TIPS is packed with 
hundreds of little-known facts on saving up to 
50% on travel. Simplifies foreign currency, tells 
how to use plane, motor coach, ship most eco- 
nomically and pieasurably, advises on medical, 
toilet items, luggage, water. Shows hidden costs 
and savings of renting, buying a car overseas, 
and in taking your own. Cut costs and see more 
for less! Send only $1.00 on money-back guar- 


antee to.. G P ENTERPRISES 
545 FifTH AVE., DEPT. H, 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





















oad isl DAY 


Are the winter doldrums beginning to get you down? Perhaps 


this month’s Shopper will brighten things a bit. In the columns below we 


bring you a winter’s-end bouquet of gay suggestions to enliven your 





irish Artistry 

provides a charmingly feminine 
answer to cool evenings 

in a soft angora stole, 23” x 84”, 
with a 6-inch trellis fringe. 

In pastel green, pink, blue, lemon, 
mauve or white. $10.00, 

postpaid, plus $3.20 U.S. duty. 
Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 
Shannon Free Airport, Ireland. 


















Far East Spiendor 
from the temple workshops of Kyoto. 
These hand-wrought lanterns 
are of brass with a 

dull antique finish. Six-foot 
chain, cord and socket 
included. Filigree pagoda 
style, $35. Globe, 

8” diameter, $15; 10”, 

$18. Postpaid. Miya Co., Inc., 
373 Park Ave., 

N.Y.C. 16. 
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Post-Boy Vest 

Doeskin flannel and brass 
buttons with a 
crown-and-harp motif 
combine in a handsomely tailored 
vest imported from England. 
In red, British tan, 

hunter green or deep gold. 
38-46 regular; 

38-46 long. $18.50, postpaid. 
Paul Stuart, 18 E. 45th St., 
MYX FF. 





































































































Danish Import 
A stainless-steel place setting 
in its own striped 






plastic case for outings or 
buffet suppers. Handles 

of fork and spoon slide into the 
knife handle. $6.45 

for each place setting, 

postpaid. Plummer’s, Fifth Ave. 
at 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 
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SHOPPER 


wardrobe and add sparkle to your surroundings. You'll find a variety of 


offerings for parents and offspring, as well as decorative and practical 


accessories for the house, all designed to give you a preview of spring. 


par 
ar 


Ski Glamour 

She'll whiz merrily down the ski 
slopes in this warm, 

silver-beige parka of orlon- 

pile with hood trimmed 

in wolf fur. 

Zippered closing. Sizes 

Ex S, S, M, L. $25.30, postpaid. 
Carroll Reed Ski Shop, 

North Conway, N.H. 


Tops tor Toddiers 
This dainty hand-smocked 
gingham dress 

for very young ladies 

has its own 

matching bloomers. 
Choice of pink 

or blue, in sizes 1-3, 
$7.95, postpaid. 

The Carriage House, Inc., 
Cold Spring Harbor, 

L.I., N.Y. 


Contemporary 

accessories of Brazilian rosewood 
to grace 

your cocktail table. 

Set of 4 coasters, 334” sq., 
with black and 

white plastic centers, $4.95; 
cigarette container, 

3” high, $2.95; lighter, 4” high, 
$4.95. Postpaid. 

Modern World, Route 7, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Sporty and Special 

Here’s an unusual accessory that’s 
sure to please 

the sports-car enthusiast—an 
authentic taxi horn 

imported from India. Solid 

brass, 18” long, with bracket to 
attach to car. $21.50, 

postpaid. Gump’s, 250 Post St., 
San Francisco 8, Calif. 





IT’S TIME 
TO TAN 
- NOW! 


GET AN 
EARLY START... 
AND KEEP YOUR TAN! 


SUN FLECTOR is scientifically designed to “capture” 
the sun & tan you evenly, quickly, thoroughly. This in- 
genious invention knows no season: its gleaming metal- 
lized sides intensify the sun's rays & induce a healthful 
beautiful tan even on cool days. Equally effective with sun 
lamp. New exclusive Tan-O-Matic feature now makes it 
possible to attain even better results than ever before. 
On terrace, rooftop, backyard or beach, SUN FLECTOR 
will give you a radiant tan & keep it glowing all year 
round. KINGSIZE SUN FLECTOR (for 2 adults) 
with Tan-O-Matic is 7%’ x 5S’ x 18” high, folds for easy 
toting. Panels are gaily striped & fortified with heavy bind- 
ing. Order now for one of the earliest, the best, & the 
most attractive tans 

you've ever seen $7.98 post paid 
ey LAR SUN FL ECTOR (for 1) with Tan-O-Matic 
S’ x 2’ x 18 high $4.98 postpaid 


Prompt shipment. 

be Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send check or money order. 

Flushing 52, New York 





SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALGG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions . . . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own 
most beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, 
return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
slide . . . matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
cient wonders of the world . . . restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 
of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
Slides are... 

SENT ON APPROVAL — THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 





PORTRAIT 
IN OILS 


Magnificently pointed in 
full color, from old or new 
photos, by ovtstonding 
7 end finan 





ortists. Our portraits in oil 

are TRUE WORKS OF ART, 

painted on pure linen con- 

ves from your ene 

ond NOT painted on top of 

an enlargement of photo. THE PERFECT GIFT 


Unbelievable works of art 39-95 TO 299: 


at unbelievably low prices 


Canvas sizes from 12” x 16” to 30” x 40” 
WA come Trained Artists to choose from. 


a tamnlly eit you a 
iiedet ear seine ee anna 
28 PAGE BEAUTIFUL 
FREE! ULUSTRATED CATALOG 
* “Every Painting a Masterpiece” 
Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. 
Dept. EP, 26 W. 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
in Canada: 157: x 

















DELUXE GOLD DIAPER PIN 


Will be treasured forever — baby’s name and birthdate engraved 
in script. Charming baby gifts. Also for mother's blouse. 2 en 
long. Money back if not delighted. Full price $1.00 each. Sorry, 

COD's. We ship in 2 days by speedy first-class insured mail. Mail na 
ELGIN ENGRAVING CO.., 614 South St., Dundee 9, Ii1. 
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classic traveler 


A perfect traveling companion made of drip 
dry, wrinkle shedding Dacron and cotton*. 
Features ocean pearl buttons and its own ad- 
justable burlap belt. Available in White, 
Pink, Blue, Maize, Hemp Tan, Light Lilac, 
Light Old Gold, Light Avocado, Dark Navy 


GP) and Black. 8 to 18. $22.95 


OO Oe OF OOe Ook BE Ore Ore tere 


Also in Chambray Denim. 
Workshirt Blue $] 7.95 


ORDER BY MAIL 
add 50c for postage. 


ay 


264 S. Nineteenth St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. : 


le eae BETTY BE OHH He 


FREE! Sweats 


© Bet Ht se Ook soe EOF eee trem geet OF se Othe Benes 
oe 60 


eee Orte Orem © 


*65% Dacron Polyester /35% Pima Cotton 
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© introduce you to the Worid’s Hobby. 
Stamp Firm and America’s Favorite 
Four Spectacular ee ag in Ry eee 
dif. Genuine Foreign Postage Stamps 9 nr 
World's Largest and Smaliest stamp. 
Fantastic collection of other stamp§& 
freaks — giants, midgets, weird designs, 
peculiar shapes, from strange remote cor- 
ners of the world — Aden to Zanzibar! 
3. Giant collection of 100 all-dif. stamps 
from other distant parts of the globe. 
4. Big pm Catalog; other exciting stam 
for your s Guide. 
Send 10c for mailing expenses. LACT N NOW. 
Wit & iamnis & CO Gert. 58, Boston 17, Mass. 


Rush my FREE Stamp Freaks etc. 
a 1 enclose 10c for mailing expenses. 
B® Name & Address 
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Mrs, Douglas J, Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


500 cor; LABELS -25¢ 


500 gummed economy labels printed in black with 
ANY name and address, 25¢ per set! In two-tone 
plastic gift box, 35c per set. 5-day service. 


DE LUXE GOLD-STRIPE LABELS 
500 FOR 50c 
Superior quality paper with rich-looking gold trim, 
printed with ANY name and address in black. 
Thoughtful, personal gift; perfect for your own use. 
Set of 500, 50c. In two-tone plastic box, 60c. 48- 
hour service. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
We pay the postage. 


Walter Drake & Sons ses ge 


1903A Drake Bidg., 


Colorado Springs 10, Colo. - 





P—~i-< REDUCE 4 INCHES ttt T DIET 
orrone arven SLIMS YOU 2 SIZES! 


Lightweight, comfortable new ‘“‘Hip-Eze” 
trims 4 inches off your figure, instantly molds 
tummy, hips, thighs in a smooth, unbroken, 
graceful ‘slender silhouette” look — without Bae 4 
effort or diet on your part! World’s easiest : Tks ‘ 4 The Antique Touch 
girdle to put on! P re : g 
ALL NYLON POWER NET = , 7 Both men and women will 
Zip top down, zip bottom up, roll up and slip - \ ; “7 ™ 
on like hosiery. Smooth power elastic gives as Poe i appreciate these 
you sit, bend, stride. Never “rides up”. Never 7 tej ee Sade snes ahete. 
feels too snug even after a big meal; patented S cuff links made of ancient 
Comfort Control adjusts to all positions from 3 7 —— ‘ “Cj 
tight to loose, in seconds, without disrobing. . Roman coins, 
Wears longer, holds shape because you never By”: .. ‘. a 
have to yank it on or off. Washes beautifully; E 4 in diameter, set in 
drip-dries fast. White only. Measure waist, . =e 
hip, tummy with “Hip-Eze” off, then on. See >: sterling silver. 
inches vanish! Money Back Guarantee. $15, postpaid, incl. tax 
4” No-Rell Waist Band G-i-v-e-s ; ? , —— 


As You Bend — Never Pinches + 98 4 JUST SLIDE IT ON zip Merrin Jewelry Co., 
om homens nae «alec. _ Don't TUG! Don't PULL! oy Inc., 530 Madison Ave., 
24-26, 27-28, 29-30, 31-32, 33-34, 35-36, 37-38, 39-40. NX Don't STRAIN! Don’t TWIST! 


Don’t STRUGGLE! : RT. B. 
SPENCER GIFTS AS-7 Spencer Bidg., Atlantic City, N. Pt : 


r-——————TO REDUCE 4 INCHES WITHOUT DIET, SEND TODAYS ==] 
i Spencer Sete, ASP Opener Bidg., 

Atlantic City, N 

Please send my Twin Zipper “Hip-Eze”’ 
girdle at once. My present waist size is:.... Adres... 

CI enelosé $6.96. You pay postage. c Bunk Box 
j o A nagpener $1. Send C.0.D. I'll pay balance fi k 

plus postal charges. iO “cowpoke.” 

i 1 must be delighted with my “‘Hip-Eze’”’ or | may return it within 5 days for a refund. or the young ““cowpoke 
Len ee es eee es es es ee me a Copyright 1959 Spencer Gifts, Atlantic City, N. J. -—__—___enesenanamad It’s 19” x 744” x 8”, in finished 


ie POWER bb ne $398 knotty pine trimmed 


EW! yom ~ mae een ‘ a with metal and rawhide. Clothes 
wae + a . 
fica : \ posts, 34” high, have six 
NI bound, 25 power ‘oe Ay 
pow 














- 
adie ine ‘distant oo ws E horseshoe-shaped hooks. $10, 


lay’ moones, eventes Most express collect. The Ranch House, 

today s 75 tim scope sol 

1 “ * — 4 fe 7 

foremost ap = ‘American made, ‘5 sections. Opens 36”, 216 Chesterfield Dr., 
— e closes 8.3 § contains 4 

>) len. a ‘er ul © ; 

portrait ope. - (nga. production. enables, us 10 of offer = escope com- San Antonio, Tex. 
’ plete ts postpa joney back guarantee. 

painters CRITERION 


CO., Dept. HBD-33 * 331 CHURCH STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 





and 
sculptors 


South Africa, Europe, Holy 
WP Land, United States, many 
others. Also Maps, Titles. Lotus Lights 

Complete catalog, ] ac; ere, 
Scenic/Map slides, 25c. Bright bursts of lacquered 


STOM-CREATED SLIDES 


t brass to add sparkle 
OF YOUR TRAVE ROUTE 


rTORTaBatt eS, Eat. : ~ HEADLINER COLORSLIDES to your dining 


table. Holders, 6” in diameter, 
$3.50. Long-burning 

ere beeswax candles, 4” high, 
FOR : 


| U. S. import craze. : 2 for $1.75; 8” high, 2 for 
er guid A re -»e ai . 
BIG MEN OR to 405 profits on tracer gatuee men, women $3. Postpaid. Hathore House, 


ing imports at trifling cost abroad for full 


P . 
or spare time home business. No previous 542 Third Ave., N.Y.C. 16. 
erience or product investment. Book, 
2) fulldetails/ree. Writenow. MellingerCo., Ss 3 
Dept. C503, 1717 W: j 


ONLY! large ExatiC waterfalls 


We're America’s top specialists for hard- 
to-fit BIG or TALL men! 30 smart new Beoutify garden. patio, oftice a Tidy Tip 
shoe styles in sizes 10 to 16, widths AAA ~ulalecaeiienan ante a faiths sceceatinlinis htt cals tiie 
> = ort on = _— — metal frame, heavy duty ere s something 
odies cut fu inches longer an bow!s in white, turquoise, _ ¥ 
sleeve lengths to 38”. Geshe, lechete, he nee yg Ss OFFER his personal laundry bag 
sox, ote. Top quality of modest prices, for giont 1618-21-26". of tan terry cloth, 25” x 17”, 
atisfaction Guaranteed. By mai plus $3 freight. Guaranteed. - a : F 
only. Write today S&RRE | Dept. HO, 845. . ‘el, Calif. with a side pocket for 
_. ‘cae small items. Brown piping, 


1550 BROCKTON, MASS. lettering and rooster motif; beige 
100’S OF Lender A Sats! . -— ° 
Featured This muslin lining; clear plastic 


“SCENES OF FLORIDA” ring for hanging. $5.95, postpaid. 


Write for Latest FREE List 
Dept. H Montagne’s, Verona, N.J. 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgie Ave Wash. 11, D. C. 





136 BAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


























SWS. ROAM WITH YOUR HOME ‘Jabl h SY Tae 
‘ iw smart MOBI LEhome, anywhere, anytime 
di complete with conditioned alr: Live better at Avai able Marc 20 oh thoes Whether you’re a devotee of espresso 
+ Trek A ghee Holiday's Reprint Directory of School & Camp : : 
FT ty ay Announcements for 1960. coffee or the simple demi-tasse, 
: im = mai = Janae For your Free copy, write: these hand-crafted, 
anon SPECIAL ee $1 -00 Holiday School & Camp Directory, 


-_ sterling-silver spoons will be a 
ery P. O. Box 868, Independence Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 








bright accessory. Classic 








_ . é ’ pattern or thistle motif. Set of 6, 
Suite 1555, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. al BR ] T l SH S H fe} 3 S i 





with one-initial monogram 


100 » Sp dey ao fraction of their $18, postpaid, incl. tax. 
INITIA American retail price 


Delivery in 10 days Jamaica Silversmith’s, 


from receipt of order 79-32 164th St., 

Cee eae, Jamaica 2, N.Y. 

STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTD. 

40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 
free 16 page catalog. H-30 


ur own MONOG RAMS or NAME with these 
self-adhering RAISED GOLDEN INITI 
: aliz t vennies! 
8 PERMANENTLY 
g METAL, GLASS 
4 TIALS. Not 
I wn ite » f K F 100 amoet! 
g At INI ALS on $1.00 o Kits $1.75 ppd 
g Ma ot class. Money-back guarantee 
' 
' 
Ye 





IMPERIAL MONOGRAMS, INC., Dept. 122 
150-26 HILLSIDE AVE., JAMAICA 32, WN. Y. 
See eee eee eee eee eee aseeeee 


Name ...... (Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
g. Address... photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22.) 








‘ 
Leeweeeeaewe 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








ontainebleau 


FREE GOLF 
at our own Country Club 


HEALTH SPA, STEAM ROOM & SOLARIA 
TENNIS COURTS ON PREMISES 
Cabana Club and two 
swimming pools... 
La Ronde Supper Club, 
putting green, driving range, 


radio and T'V in every room... 


For Brochure and Rates 
Write Direct or See 
Your Travel Agent 


Ben Novack 
President 


Duke Stewart 


1,006 FEET OF OCEAN BEACH 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 





Indies House at Duck Key... 
West Indies charm... western 
world elegance. 
Dining at Indies House... the 
quintessence of pleasure. 
Guest rooms at Indies House. . 
exquisitely Caribbean. 
The sea at Indies House . . . Yacht- 
ing in ocean or gulf . . . yacht har- 
bor. Swimming... two pools .. 
cabana club... pearl white beach. 
Fishing . . . sail, bone, marlin. 
Sports at Indies House . . . Golf. . 
nine artful holes. Tennis . .. Trap 
and Skeet Shooting . . . and more. 
Indies House in the Florida Keys 
. a way of life. 
Premiere season begins January 
15th. For literature and rates see 
our travel agent, write Indies 
ouse or call Premier Hotel 
Representatives, Inc. 

New York-PLaza 5-9747 © Philadeiphia— 
Kingsley 5-1221 * Wash., D.C.— 
STerling 3-9060 * Chicago—-WAbash 2-0616 
Boston—Call iong distance—toll free— 
Enterprise 6360. 

Indies House is owned and operated by 
Florida-Southern Land Corporation. 


<0 indi muse 
“06 4 


MARATHON, FLORIDA 








Enjoy Florida at its best. 300 attractive rooms—spa- 
atmosphere of genuine hospitality. For in- 
McNiel, Mgr. 





formation and reservations write M. R. 





. 


Tropical Florida's. First Re 


MeO errs 


Plead for your pleatiire: og ucked with hon 


West Palm Beach was planned for 
resort life from its start. Today it is 
the activity center of an ideal vaca- 
tionland which fronts miles of superb 
ocean beach on the Florida lower 
east coast. 

Enjoy delightful surf bathing and 


FREE: 
Informative 
color brochure 
with lodgings 
information 
and colorfully 
illustrated map 


| 


Chamber of Commerce 
600 N 
Gentlemen: Please send me full details about “* 
tion that’s packed with fun,” 


pool swimming . . . attractive palm- 
shaded parks with tennis and shuffle- 
board courts. Excellent golf courses. 
Fishing of every variety — deep-sea, 
tidewater, fresh-water. Many specta- 
tor sports and sights to see. Complete 
details free on request. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY —-—--——-—=- 
, Dept. H-32 

Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Florida 

The vaca- 
with brochure and map. 


Name_— 


Address __ 


a 


EXECUTIVES: For full story on West Palm Beach industrial advantages, write: Committee of One Hundred, 600 N. Flagler Drive 





in 


FREE COLOR FOLDER— 


Vacation Accommodation Information 


...and no wonder: no matter 
where you stay, you’re never more 
than minutes away from year 
round golf, fishing, swimming, 
boating. Right now enjoy dog - 
horse racing; Jai Alai; baseball. 
Make your plans to get in on the 
fun — 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


St. Petersburg 





SATIONAL ST. PETERSBURG 


Outdoor Sports Center of Florida 


G. K. Davenport, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Name 





Address. 
City. 


Arrival Date 





State 





No. in Party___ 

Please send accommodation booklet below: 
C) Apts. (CD Guest Homes 
(C Beaches C) Hotels 

C) Small Hotels 


eee ce eee ee —— 





H 
1 





» Colonnades Hotel 


a paradise on the ocean in Florida 


where excellence 
is not 
extravagance 


THE COLONNADES HOTEL | 
& DEPT. H-5, Box 676, Riviera Beach, Fi 


., Ph. Paim — vi 45221 


PALM BEACH SHORES 


One look at the rambiing 
design and spacious grounds 
tells you how wonderful the 
Colonnades is. Vacations are 
informal, its are congenial, 
accommodations are delightful: 
ocean-view apartments, air-con- 
ditioned rooms, olympic-size 
and children’s pool, snack bar, 
dining room, cocktail lounge. 
Guif Stream fishing. Planned 
entertainment. 

Open Dec. 19 to May 1 

Write for color folder 





. - 3 os 
. . . . 

what’s NEW in miami beach ? 
Brightest news to come from Florida's Gold Coast 
in many a moon—The IVANHOE is even more 
beautiful, more delightful, more comfortable than 
ever before! Hard to believe? Then hear this 
NEW interior decor throughout, NEW indivi- 
dual-room-control air conditioning, MEW cabana 
area and Coffee Shop, MEW ocean-side Dining 
Terraces, MEW big-name entertainment policy 
in NEW Pump Lounge. All this with the same 
OLD congenial spirit, pleasant atmosphere and 
flawless, gracious service. 
Write for brochure, see your travel agent, or phone 
N. Y.: El 5-2800, Ext. 92 * Chi.; ANdover 3-2663 


> 
Ed O'Leary, Executive Director Z 


“Warhoe cs 


OCEANFRONT, 101st STREET * BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH 
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This Winter Take A 


FUN BREAK 


Break away to 

Florida’s fun-filled vaca- 

tion land on the GULF OF 

MEXICO. Write today for color bro- 
chure: H. M. McAvoy, Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 





Pee on ocean. Dress for beoch 
in your room. Evropean plen, 
serving breokfost, lunch. Choice reser- 
vations. For color booklet 
Fred Wynn, Mgr 


write 





Hotel Rellim on the Gulf 


Modern, American Plan Resort. Fine foods, Special 
Diets, Cocktail Lounge. Massage studio, Solarium, Fresh 
Water Pool. Planned activities. Free Golf-—Free Fishing 


St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 
Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
ach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bri 1g the Family. Color brochure. 
Taylor P. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Bermuda 


Puerto Rico 


New Jersey 





From private 18-ho om p 

golf to water sports and deep- 

fishing, it’s a round of pleasure around 
_.the clock on this magnificent 180-acre 
estate. Sunny hours on Bermudo’s larg- 

est private ocean beach, dancing and 

floorshows nightly. 

JOHN C. FISCHBECK II, Gen. Mar. 

THE AIR CONDITIONED 


= 


TUCKER'S TOWN, BERMUDA 
For Color Folder, reservations 
SE& YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
William P. Wolfe Org., Reps. 
Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Miami 
New York + Phila. + Toronto 





“Rosedon” 


Small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 

of Hamilton. Spacious air-conditioned rooms with private 
New swimming pool in attractive surroundings 
e dining plan. Write for illustrated folder 


“Resedon”, Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 





Jamaica 








{2} COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED cS) 


PREMIERE 
SEASON 





7> SOMETHING WONDERFUL 
(Ais HAS HAPPENED (TO 


\/ 


os 
SS 

For Brochure, Reservations and Information, see ig! 
travel agent or contact ROBERT REID ASSOCIATES, INC. 


OCHO RIOS, JAMAICA, W.!. 


J. R. Voe) CUNNINGHAM, Managing Director 


610 Sth Ave., N.Y 
Miami: JIM MILLS ASSOC., Roper Bidg. FR 7-4571 


EOS e2&SeQ3lS 52) 


Alabama 


Relax and Play 


PL 7-2444 - Chicago, Montreal, Toronto 














Point Cleer, 
Alabeme 


\ private pleasure-land for the discriminating, occu- 
pying historic Point Clear on Mobile Bay. Superb 
cuisine and luxurious comfort in the intimate club 
stmosphere of a 350-acre estate. Championship golf 
ourse, Outstanding pool and deep-sea cruisers head a 
ymplete list of facilities. American Plan. Write for 
color brochure 
James D0. Pope, Resident Manager, 


GRAND HOTEL « Point Clear, Alabama 


Murray Stevenson, Vice President 


SAN JUAN*+ PUERTO RICO: U.S.A. 


Look at the sun beckoning a dip 
in ocean or pool . . . the moon 
whispering romance. Everything 
is here for a delightful vacation 
or honeymoon . . . sandy beaches, 
private balconies, air-conditioned 
rooms and the smart Club Caribe. 
Seventeen exciting acres in San 
Juan . . . all yours to enjoy! 
EVROPEAN PLAN 
Singles from $16. Doubles from $20. 


RESERVATIONS: See your Travel Agent, 
any Hilton Hotel or Reservation office 
or call New York, LOngacre 3-6900. 








Oceanfront, 4% mile beach. Air 
conditioned, open all year. All 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertainment nightly. Color fold- 
er. Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. Mgr. 


Emerald Beach, 
NASSAU ‘E ote. 


BAHAMAS 





Pennsylvania 








—— TO 


Buck Hill 


Beautiful Year-Round Resort in the 
lovely Poconos. Magnificent resort 
estate with every facility for rest 
and recreation. 300 fireproof rooms. 
All sports. 

Advance reservations necessary 


ONLY 3 HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reservation Office 
30RockefellerPlaza 

ClIrcle 5-5620 





: 

The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 
“The Place They Told You About" —for newlyweds only. 
Your own secluded cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots 
to do but no planned program. Write, mentioning dates, 
for unique picture story and helpful booklet “Plan Your 
Perfect Honeymoon.” Box 171, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 





Louisiana 





. * 
New Orleans—Southern Hospitality 
Creole Mansion Hotel—5 min. from French Quarter—offers 
you grace of a romantic ante-bellum hotel, lazy living, gar- 
den patio, private bath, air-cond., complimentary French 
breakfast. Next Commander's Restaurant 


Creole Mansion Hotel, Fan Room, 1437 Washington Ave. 





HOLIDAY 


New York, N. Y. 








y like New York 
if yeu love the 
Plaza Hotel! 


ee ® 


Barbizon- 


Ideal midtown location 

on Central Park. A favorite of 
travel-wise men and women. 
m7 100% air-conditioned for 
seasonal comfort. Flawless 
continental cuisine. 


a 
SINGLES $9 to $14 
we. 258 DOUBLES $14 to $22. 


Every room with bath, radio. Most with TV. 


SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN: NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 SHARING ROOM WITH PARENTS. 


Teletype NY 1-3949 or phone Ci 7-7000—Write for Booklet HM 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 





Hotel Mansfield—at Fifth Avenue 


Delightful living at Distinguished Address of unexcelled 
convenience. Gracious dignity & low r&tes attract leaders in 
business, government & professions. Family Atmosphere 

Superb Dining Room. 1 Block Grand Cent. Sta. Write 


booklet JH. 12 West 44th Street at Sth Avenue MU 2-5140 





Chicago 





tT 
~rmrirnnnil 





New York 





BS COLORFUL BOOKLETS 


HONEYMOON 


Write now for your 8 FREE booklets and 
complete information about famous 
honeymoon resorts in nearby states. 
State date of your honeymoon to receive 
best seasonal information. 


HONEYMOON BOOKLET CENTER 
ROOM 804-Y, 501-5th Ave., New York 17 





IN THE SPRING 
Easier than tonic from a spoon: 
tanning on sundecks; uncrowded golf; 
health baths; 3 restaurants; dancing; 
entertainment. But chiefly superlative 
service that makes you feel good all 


over. 
holel 


ENNIS 


ATliantic City 4-8111 
Euro. & Mod. Amer. pians—reasonable rates 

















~~ "*% ING 
COMES EARLY 
TO THE BOARDWALK 


Come Anytime Now to Enjoy It 


%CLARIDGE 


ATLANTIC 


« 
= 


city 


Ocean Decks. Splendid meals. Fresh 

end sea water in all baths. Health 

Baths. Free 21" TV in all rooms. Danc- 

ing in the Merrie Mayfair Lounge 
GEORGE 8. BRUNI 











ra ss 


TIDES INN 


Maine 
Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 


In East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic- 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochure. 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 
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the clean blue sea, golden 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, 


over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length 
of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write: 
Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
Hyannis 11, Mass. 


The Northfield 


Honeymoon or Vacation. Swimming Pool with sun deck & 
snack bar. Golf, your favorite sport on our scenic 2 50 acre 
estate. Delicious meals, informal social events. $11-$17 day. 
Near Northfield Schools. Open All Year. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 
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——> 
FE ‘ ; 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS LE 


Your Host — Loring Grimes 


N. B. — The Colonial Inn, Concord, Massachusetts. A 
complete country inn. 40 quiet comfortable rooms. Liberty 
cocktail lounge. Tap room. Private dining rooms. Menus 
to a king’s taste. Write L. Grimes, General Manager. 


HOTEL and CABANAS 
acc omen 9 


pa — Dh 


—: 





























Most romantic spot on 
Cape Cod, ideal for 
honeymooners. Private 
beach and swimming 
pool, golf near-by, all 
sports. Dancing and 
cocktail bar. Famed 
m Cape Cod food. $13 up, 
A including meals. Special 
June rates for honey- 
mooners. Opens June 17. 
Color Folder on request. 
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THE VISION OF 
CHARLES DE GAULLE 
Continued from Page 199 


same courage as he confronted death a 
thousand times in war. In his view, the 
next ten years will be decisive for 
France, and his ambition is to lead her 
toward his conception of greatness. 

Who will follow de Gaulle? That is 
the question most Frenchmen who 
voted him such extraordinary powers 
prefer not to face. Will it be one of the 
Algiers soldiers? Will it be Jacques 
Soustelle, the professor who was head 
of de Gaulle’s secret service during the 
war and later one of the conspirators 
who helped him to power—Soustelle 
who has more effective power today as 
Minister for Atomic Power and the 
Sahara than anyone else except de 
Gaulle? Will de Gaulle leave a testa- 
ment to posterity which will help to 
preserve France from possible an- 
archy? With a sublime confidence in 
himself and his mission, de Gaulle ig- 
nores any speculation about the sub- 
ject of his successor. Once he wrote, “I 
did not question that France would have 
to go through gigantic trials, and that my 
concern in life lay in one day rendering 
her some signal service.” That service, 
he feels, still remains to beconcluded. He 
isn’t yet ready to think of abdication, 
and he bears himself as if God agreed. 

‘Grandeur, gloire’’—these are words 
to be spoken to a roll of drums. But in 
the second half of the 20th Century, 
when the universe has become the par- 
ish of mankind, greatness and glory are 
no longer to be measured by a cavalry 
charge or the tricolor run up over a 
waste of sand. France’s greatness and 
glory lie in the moral qualities and the 
civilized values which she has given to 
the worid. For my own part, I believe 
that the de Gaulle of 1960, paternal 
and philosophic, has recognized that 
romanticism is an embellishment, not 
a goal. When France said “yes” to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle in 1958, it was in fact a 
“yes” to President de Gaulle of 
1960—de Gaulle the peacemaker, de 
Gaulle the restorer of national faith, 
the de Gaulie who, addressing a massed 
rally of Frenchmen, spoke his epitaph 
in his lifetime—‘“I belong to no one 
and to everyone.” 





Editors’ Note: This is the last of two 
articles. 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Nevada 





Enjoy a WESTERN VACATION 
with planned entertainment 


Paradise Ranch 


At the foot of Pikes Peak! 

Just 18 miles from Colorado Springs 
Magnificent new lodge. Royal 
accommodations, meals to please a 
gourmet, Olympic size pool, a horse 
for every guest. Rodeos, oo trips, 
chuck wagon dinners, 

stagecoach rides, 

swimming, western fun. 

See your travel agent 

or write for free booklet. 


PARADISE RANCH 
Woodland Port 5, Colo. 





A historic working ranch for families of 

good taste = enjoy charming accom- 

dati lient food. 10,000 

acres of trails and ct ene hills. Reser- 

erences exchanged. 

Write Mrs. V. H. ~ McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio,.Texas. 











There is fun 24 hours a day at the 
500-room, deluxe Desert Inn! 
* Exciting Night Life! * Magnificent cuisine! 
* Championship 18-hole golf course! 
Now on Stage! 


JIMMY DURANTE 
8th Annual Tournament of Champions—May 4-8 


. Wilbur Clarks 
‘+’ DESERT INN 
& COUNTRY CLUB 

LAS VEGAS, NEVADA ‘ 


K: 








Gunfiint Lodge 
Amer, plan. AAA— Duncan Hines. N.E. Minnesota on Gun- 
Superior ag forest. 
tennis, waterskiing, children 
’ per Po per couple all inc. Family rates. 
dustine Kerfoot, Gunfiint Trail, Grand Marais 1, Minn. 








Las Vegas All Year Dude Ranch 
Discover a complete Dude Ranch 5 minutes from the 
center of Fabulous Las Vegas entertainment. Here is a 
complete Western Resort with Trout Fishing, boating, 
swimming, 18 hole golf adjacent, extensive stables, 

b - ques. Close to Lake Mead, 

















egon ~- Anizowa 


leart of the Scenic Southwest 
wees Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5915-F, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 
(())) 2 oF ruesows 


WESTWARD 
eele) 4 the ranch inn ‘or rates and brochure: 
Re. 6, Box 2508 , Tucson, Ariz. 


ALVERNON GARDENS pood sa Bey, ete month 
APARTMENTS Motor Hote! WRG neon eee Oe 
(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


Opens 20th season. the best vacation you 
have! Rates from ‘80 to $130 wees fs for eeverythin 
extras. Horseback riding, heated swim: hing “Ne 
food. Arizona at its best. Write for iitustratea pe tolder: 

Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P. O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 











Sun & Fun, 7 days, ‘g 
in Cool Colorado 8 


Families, couples, singles—have time of your life at 


this famous ranch in Rockies. Plenty to do . . . or noth- 
ing if you please. Your own horse to ride, swimming in 
heated pool, fishing, boating, square dancing, hay rides, 
steak fries, movies, unsurpassed all-you-can-eat meals. 
Rates include all. Color folder free. 

BEAVER'S S-V RANCH, Winter Park 9M, Colorado. 


Two Bars Seven Ranch of Arizona 
‘Real Ranch Livi nsoaked desert. Relax 
n health ving stn ‘Real wee fp 4 
~" Tie! 3s or . rooms, 
Ted & Peggy Schaffer, Box 10, Wickenburg, Arizona 


Sixty Three Ranch 

In superbly scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central pont. 
just No. Yellowstone Park. Ideal vacation for all ages, 
Comfortable accommodations. Fine food. Riding, “henine: 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references’ 
rates write Peyl E. Christensen, Box 471, Livingston, Mont. 


Hidden Valley Ranch 


A gay, colorful | Mnetain Resort. All facilities for Vacation 
or FE oney moo Superb horses, hea swimming pool, 
lake, beach. Cocktail lounge, orchestra, nightly entertain- 
ment. Superior cuisine. Sensible rates. Open M 

Oct booklet. 


ree color Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Dude Ranch Resort on beautiful Flathead Lake, 35 miles 
= lacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and po | 














White Stallion Ranch 

Cai cemne. dry climate. > Maes Weegee comes Siving living in 
eter" Cong Somoanions” A Tench so hics 
Brew and Marge Towne, Ri. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 


Lazy K Bar Guest Ranch, Arizona 
Real Western hospitality awaits at Arizona's most 
distinguished guest ranch. Ride over scenic 
trails, best accommodations, delicious meals, heated 
. many other activities. Season: Oct. 15 to May ist. New 
hure: The Speuldings, Rt. 1, Box 560, Tucson, Ariz. 


Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 
Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 34th year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. a Tonia Recom: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure. 
Arizona 


Fred Fendig, Dy Z Ranch, Patagonia, 
California 


Wishing WellHotel_ . 


Ranche Sante Fe, Californie 
Box 126—Phone Piaze 6-1123 
For those that enjoy luxurious dining and commo 
— thie residential hotel is full of charm 
atmosphere. Tucked away in an ideal setting — 
delightful outdoor patio for poolside di under 
the stars. Excellent cuisine, superb service. Member 
of Diners’ Club. by Duncan Hines. 
Brochure and rates on request. 


Florida 























cottages. Offering horseback riding, heated 
ae. hunting trips, <n oly sailboating, ing poor 
canoei: reservations write— Les ¥. Averill—owner 





Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet of 12 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for 1 
vacation fun. Phone MU. 7-0700 anytime or wane ae 


Eastern Dude Ranches Association 
Room 804 M, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











GENEVA  (switzer.ann) HOTEL DELA PAIX 


Ideally located on Geneva lake front. Maximum comfort —Charm 
ing decor —Parking—Highly appreciated by American Visitors. 











complete resort on the 

Florida Keys. A winter 

vacation on the edge of 

the tropics, with every 

comfort and conveni- 

ence yours to enjoy! 

Unexcelled fishing...golf 

on new championship course... 
swimming in the Keys’ largest pool 
..-felaxing in our charming dining 
room and cocktail lounge...all you 
could ask for! 12 acres of grounds, 
yacht basin on the Gulf, choice of 
— air-conditioned villas, apartments, 
efficiencies. Member AAA, Carte 
Blanche. Write for full-color folder! 


TARPON LODGE, Dept. H-3, Mar athon, Fla. 
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“Os tinguished 
Hleolel 


for vacation and 
business visitors 


Resort atmosphere with in-town 
convenience. Contemporary, trop- 
ical luxury in the heart of the 
Southwest’s fabled vacationland. 
Completely air-conditioned year 
around. Heated pool. Superlative 
food in 3 restaurants. Free in-andy 
out parking. European Plan rates. 


RESERVATIONS OR INFORMATION- 
Glen W. Fawcett, Inc., Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattie, Portland 
Robert F. Warner, Inc., New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Washington, D.C., Toronto 


HOTEL WESTWARD HO 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








- 
Hotel Nalley Ho— Scottsdale, Arizona 
ah Li sry lier rs maibie rates I at 
sensi rates. ts- 

Paradise adiee Valley. and ( Camelback Mountain aren, just 


Soahd, Shanager Phone WHitney 5-6321 
For the Finest in Arizona 
guest ranch life—those who know—keep coming back to 


AAA Saddle and Surrey Guest Ranch, Duncan Hines 
Rt. 9, Box 941, Tucsen, Arizona, ph MA 2-7133 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated 
Swimming Pool. Wonderful Meals. American Plan from 
$87.50weekly.Pack and Sightseeing Tripsavailable.See »your 
Travel Agent or write for free folder. Open May thru Oct. 
Rates for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 7-9046. 


HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 
Missouri 
Devil's Pool Guest Ranch 


1465 acres in the famed Ozarks, 5 mi. shoreline on Table 
Rock Lake. (Newest — crappie & trout lake). Western 
atmosphere, air-cond. cottages, pecs taser. priv. swim- 
ming pools, saddle horses, ¢ etc. FREE 

Dan Norris, tee H, trancen, Mo. 


Mexico 
Mazatlan's New Hotel De Cima 


Ocean Front. Every Modern Comfort. Surrounded b 
exican Hospitality. Beautiful Beach and Illuminated 
Swimming Pool. Air Conditioned . . . and yet . Reason- 
able Rates. Write to: Alberto Escobosa, 
, Hotel De Cima, Mezatian, Mexico 
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NEXT MONTH 


In an issue devoted to Rome, we revel in the 





excitements of one of the world’s great cities. 
Aubrey Menen, who has lived for years within the 


vy 
S IFRE : ancient part of Rome, ventures beyond it and dis- 


i . covers the 20th Century character and heartbeat 
Hoe Siydlly of Lemps | of ROME TODAY. 
: Robert Graves harks back to CLASSICAL 
4.Qy ROME with an account of a day lived in the an- 
cient metropolis by a middle-class Roman, told in 
Distinguished by elegant the vivid first-person style of |, Claudius. Sean 
O’Faolain brings to life the spirit of RENAIS- 


creation-by STIFFEL finds. itself at-home SANCE ROME through the inspired men who 


with any scheme of decor. This Lampole 


simplicity this latest. Lampole’* 





created its buildings and monuments; and British 
feeliil-t tela slicla aol ame ailli-melale, 





author Edith Templeton takes you on a lively tour 


outside the city —-THE RIM OF GREATNESS. 





shades are trimmed. in bright brass. | 


Double action swivels provid | ‘ ° 
ety eee oo oh shai A newcomer to HOLIDAY, Italian writer Ugo ° 
felalamolicle-ul-tal meal imelig-lailelateeetelale é aaa = * 
Moretti, author of Artists in Rome, introduces you to 


the Bohemian Via Margutta andits EMBATTLED 


exclusive Stiffelite Diffusers in each 


shade give a delicately flattering 





ARTISTS; by way of polar contrast, a picture 








quality to the projected , 

! - story photographed by Slim Aarons portrays THE 
light. Prices slightly yp _. 

ais j SS / oO i ATS: . . 

higher West aid South. ] | | TIMELESS ARISTOCRATS; and in Antic Arts 
Complete déstieines Beroture / —_ J. Bryan, Ill, presents a knowing backstage ac- 
on this. and other Stiffel Lampoles CEN count of THE MOVIE MAKERS OF ROME. 
sent upon ‘request addressed to ew There will also be Raymond Postgate’s Party of 
The. Stiffel Company, Chicago 10, lll. : One, a declaration of love for certain LATIN 


CLASSICS; a HANDBOOK OF ROMAN 
SHOPPING to guide you to the best the city 
offers; a canvass of good eating in the city’s 
RESTAURANTS; some DRIVES IN THE 
ROMAN COUNTRYSIDE, with tips on how 
best to enjoy them; a listing of ROME’S HO- 








TELS; and many other sidelights of the city’s var- 
ied life, from its means of TRANSPORTATION 
to its innumerable CATS. 
The issue is rounded out with superlative pic- 
tures by Henri Cartier-Bresson, Arnold Newman, 
| Elliott Erwitt and Burt Glinn. 
THE EDITORS 


ee era yr eS kal 


Printed in U.S.A. 
v 


OTHER LAMPOLES BY STIFFEL $29.95 to $100 











IT HAS REACHED THE AGE OF GREATNESS 


Twelve long years have come and gone since this superb Scotch 
Whisky started slowly aging in the wood. Liqueur Scotch of such 
mellow lightness— of such maturity —is rare. Don’t miss your chance 


to enjoy Bell’s “12,” when a bottle comes your way. It’s impressive! 


ROYAL Vay 
squat ld 


eves 
BLENCED SCOTCH WHISKY 


=BELIS 12 


ROYAL VAT SCOTCH WHISKY 


86 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ARTHUR BELL & SONS, LTD., DISTILLERS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. EST. 1825. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A, 
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Breakfast by the sea, Nassau, Bahamas. Photographed by John Lewis Stage. 


Honev moons never end pt in Two happy people . . . and no wonder! Everywhere you lock, Nassau bespeaks 


romance. It’s in the softness of the sea-washed air, the scent of lush tropical 


BI, — blossoms. Of days on talcum pink beaches where the only footprints are yours. 

_ ASS ALL Of magic moonlit nights with calypso guitars tinkling in the background. 
1 Be it your first honeymoon, or your second, Nassau and its lovely Outer Resort 
and the Bahama Islands Islands is the place for you. And you'll be back! Please see your travel agent for 


all arrangements. Or, for further information, write Dept. L-4, Nassau, Bahamas, 
Developn.ent Board, 608 First National Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


BY SEA: From New York every Friday, S$. $. NASSAU, Incres Line, 39 Broadway, New York 6 « From Miami, Mondays and Fridays, $. $. BAHAMA STAR, Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 8. 
BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2% hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Nonstop flights from Montreal, direct service from Toronto. 








